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WOMAN AND THE MAN 

CHAPTEE I. 

IN PETER STEBBT, WESTMINSTER. 

On a chilly spring morning a young -woman sat at 
an uncovered deal table near the third-floor window 
of a house in Peter Street, Westminster, with a 
little pile of gilt-edged cards and a water-colour 
box before her. A child was lying in her lap — a 
wee thing of a year old, with a white face and large 
eyes of more than Oriental gravity, and small fists 
curled tight upon her breast. She did not by any 
of the kickings and the cooings usual to healthy 
infancy distract her mother's attention from the 
work on which she was occupied, but she lay as 
still as if she understood the necessity of quiet 
to the artistic labourer, and with precocious self- 
denial subdued her natural high spirits. 

The young woman was tall and finely built, and 
her face, which was very sad and gentle, needed 

1 
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only a touch of colour and a little more fulness of 
outline to be beautiful. There was about her an 
aspect of sorrow grown patient which was pitiful 
to see in the face of one so young. For she had 
hardly passed girlhood in years. 

As she worked her foot was beating on the floor 
to a gentle rhythmic measure, and her voice crooned 
a tuneless song to the child upon her knee. 

It was a large, low-ceilinged room, occupying 
the whole width of the house, and sparsely and 
shabbily furnished. A bed stood in one corner 
with a cradle at its foot. A chest of drawers, with 
half its knobs missing, a couple of old-fashioned 
rush-bottomed chairs, a square table of deal with 
red legs, a washstand bearing a cracked jug and 
basin, a battered sofa, covered in torn and faded 
chintz, and a strip of dog's-eared carpet, whose 
originally gaudy pattern had faded to a uniform 
dirty gray, completed its articles of necessary 
furniture. 

A few scraps of clothing, male and female, hung 
from pegs behind the door. 

Near the window an old field-easel, with an 
invalid leg repaired with a bamboo walking-cane, 
supported an almost finished landscape, and a 
broken '^orU coulewr, with a score of half-empty 
tubes of colour and a handful of ragged brushes, 
lay on the floor beside it. 

On the mantelpiece above the fireless grate waa 
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a tobacco-jar, a brandy bottle, a tumbler, and a 
couple of wooden pipes, flanked at either end by 
a photograph. 

One of these photographs no observer would 
have had any difficulty in identifying as a portrait 
of the young woman painting near the window, 
though the expression of the portrait had nothing 
in common with that of the original at the 
moment we make her acquaintance. It represented 
a blooming, laughing lass of nineteen, clad in a 
light summer frock, with wild-flowers in her hair 
and at the bosom of her dress. Beneath it was 
written, in a frank female hand, ' To Philip,' a date 
being added. The other was that of a young man 
with a straw hat perched at the back of his head, a 
cigarette in his mouth, a flowing tie loosely knotted 
under the collar of a silk shirt, and a velvet jacket. 
A handsome face, quite alive to its own charm. 
Under it was written, ' To Gillian,' and a repetition 
of the date borne by the companion photograph. 

The room was scrupulously neat. 

The girl worked on briskly with swift fingers, 
and crooned to the child. It was yet early, though 
the sounds of traffic in the streets below were 
louder than they would be for two hours to come 
in more fashionable thoroughfares. Presently she 
paused for a moment with the suspended brush in 
her uplifted fingers, and after a moment's listening 
resumed her work. 
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A step sounded on the stairs. The door opened 
and a man entered the room. 

He, too, would have been easily recognisable by 
anyone who had seen the second photograph upon 
the mantelpiece. He had the look of one who is 
Just beginning to repent of too jolly an overnight. 
His face was flushed, his eyes were bleared. The 
girl did not even look at him, and received his 
entrance in silence, a silence as eloquent as any 
reproach could have been. For when a husband 
comes home imperfectly sober in the early morning, 
and his wife finds nothing to say, it shows that the 
circumstance must have been so often repeated 
that she has got past tears and entreaties, and 
takes it as a thing of course. 

As has been suggested, Philip O'Mara was by no 
means a bad-looking fellow ; yet he had a certain 
undefinable air of being handsomer than he was. 
The photograph, taken some five years ago, 
flattered his actual appearance, because no man 
can pass five years in selfish indulgence without 
grave detriment to any beauty he may originally 
have started with. 

As with the man, so with the clothes he wore. 
Contrasted with the almost squalid shabbiness of 
the room and of his wife's dress, they looked for 
a moment as if they would have passed muster in 
any society. Then one saw that his coat was not 
of velvet, but of coarse velveteen, which led to a 
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doubt as to the genuineness of the jewelled ring 
on his finger, and a wonder as to whether any- 
thing more valuable than a latch-key was attached 
to the chain which glittered across his waistcoat. 
Mr. O'Mara's sartorial splendours, like their wearer, 
were rather of the shabby swell order, and did not 
come off well from close examination. 

' Dear Gillian !' he began, ' industrious girl ! 
Ton my soul you make me blush for myself.' 

The blush was purely internal, for no signs of it 
were visible without. He took up one of the cards 
she had finished. 

' Delightful, my dear Gillian — delightful ! Your 
powers of imagination are really extraordinary, 
and your technique improves every day.' 

Nobody could have told for certain whether he was 
speakiag in mockery or exaggerated compliment. 

' You are doing these on commission ?' 

' No,' replied Gillian. 

' A pity. But, still, work so delightful is certain 
of a sale.' 

He returned the card to the table. 

' Ah, apropos of sale — how inexpressibly revolting 
it is, by the way, my dear Gillian, that even the 
creation of beauty, which should be the delightful 
satisfaction of a divine instinct, should be degraded 
to the sordid level of the manufacture of articles 
of vulgar necessity— talking of sale, have you any 
money ?' 
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' I have no money,' she replied. 
It was noticeable that while the husband inter- 
larded his address to her with endearing epithets, 
and expressed in the longest polysyllables the most 
beautiful sentiments, Gillian avoided speaking one 
unnecessary word. 

' My own finances,' he said, after a search in his 
pockets, ' amount to — ^yes, one and sixpence half- 
penny. Not a large amount, but still, judiciously 
expended, it may do something to mitigate the dis- 
comforts I already experience, and which threaten 
to become even more pronounced. There is some 
brandy left.* 
He examined the bottle on the mantelpiece. 
' Would you, my dear Gillian, get me a couple of 
bottles of soda-water and a packet of Peachblossom 
cigarettes ?' 

She took the money from the table where he 
laid it, and for the first time since his entrance 
raised her eyes to his face. 

' Mr. Bream was here last night,' she said. ' He 
tells me that Dora is very ill, and must have atten- 
tion, better food, and change of air. He wrote a 
prescription for her, but I had not the money to 
get it made up.' 

'My dear Gillian!' said O'Mara, 'you really 
distress yourself about the child to a quite un- 
necessary degree. You are always raising false 
alarms about her. Six months ago she was going 
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to die, I remember. Mr. Bream is no doubt a very 
estimable person, as a clergyman, but he is not 
omniscient. What can he possibly know about 
Dora's health ?' 

' He studied as a doctor before he took orders,' 
answered Gillian. 

'Quite a Criohton,' said O'Mara, "^I have no 
doubt. Still, I would prefer the verdict of a 
medical man in practice.' 

*I shall spend this money,' said Gillian, 'or at 
least as much of it as will be required, in getting 
the medicine Mr. Bream prescribed for Dora. 
With the rest I will buy soda-water or cigarettes, 
just as you please.' 

'I am sure,' said O'Mara, 'that you will do 
nothing of the kind, my dear Gillian. You, who 
are a model of all the virtues, know that it is a 
wife's first duty to obey her husband.' 

' I shall get the medicine for Dora,' repeated 
Gillian. 

'Then,' said O'Mara, seizing her wrist with a 
sudden sharp wrench which made her wince and 
drop the money on the table, ' I shall have to do 
my marketing myself, or find another messenger.' 

Quite unruffled by this little incideait, O'Mara 
left the room. She heard his voice upon the stair 
calling to the girl in the basement, and a minute 
after he re-entered. 

'A mistake in your tactics, my dear,' he re- 
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marked, as lie kicked off his shoes and lay down 
upon the bed. ' It would have been wiser to have 
bought the medicine and said nothing of your 
intention — ^wiser, though less honest, and not more 
dutiful. You will know better next time.' 

She heard him in silence, finding no reply. 
With the despairiag patience which years of such 
brutalities had taught her, she again took up her 
brush, and bent over her work. O'Mara turned 
upon the bed, seeking an easy posture, and had 
fallen asleep before the girl came in with her 
purchases. 

It was past noon when he awoke, and, finding the 
soda-water on the mantelpiece beside the brandy, 
mixed himself a copious draught, which he drank 
to his great apparent refreshment. He sluiced his 
face and head liberally with cold water, and having 
replaced his coat and waistcoat, arranged the easel 
beside the window, and seated himself before it. 

'There were once, my dear Gillian,' he began, 
lighting a cigarette, and regarding the picture 
through the smoke with an eye at once critical and 
approving — ' there were once — you will see the 
application of the story directly — two travellers 
who had, through infinite difficulties and dangers, 
travelled across a desert, and arrived within an 
.hour's walk of the confines of civilization. One 
of them at that point succumbed to his fatigue. 
He could go no further. They had between them 
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one dose of brandy. "If," said the sick man to 
his companion, "you will give me that brandy, I 
think I could manage the rest of the distance." 
His companion, instead of giving it to him, drank 
it himself. "What detestable selfishness!" you 
will remark, precisely as I did myself when I first 
read this instructive legend. But I was mistaken, 
for his object in drinking the brandy was to re- 
cuperate his force sufiStciently to enable him to 
carry his friend the rest of the distance. Thus 
we may learn, my dear Gillian, not to judge our 
neighbours on insufficient evidence. You see the 
application of the fable ? I am the robust traveller ; 
you — or, rather, our darliag Dora — is the feeble one. 
Without that brandy and soda I could not possibly 
have finished this picture, and unless I finished the 
picture there would be no dinner for us to-day.' 

Gillian listened in her accustomed silence, and 
O'Mara, having prepared his palette, attacked his 
work. He painted rapidly and dexterously, and after 
a couple of hours of work, broken by the drink- 
ing of more brandy and soda and the lighting of 
fresh cigarettes, pushed his chair back and rose. 

' That should do, I think. I must invent a title 
for it — something touching and poetical. There is 
much virtue in a name. Our good British public 
have not yet risen so high in artistic appreciation 
as to separate art and literature. To me, its 
creator, that picture needs no title. To any soul 
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in kinship with my own it would need none. The 
average Philistine will ask, "What is it?" Is it 
not enough that it is beautiful, a touch of celestial 
harmony in adorable contrast with the hideousness 
of daily life ?' Ke sighed, as if the stupidity of the 
world was hard to bear. ' I should be glad of your 
opinion, Gillian.' 

• What do you think you will get for it, Philip ?' 
she asked gravely. 

'My darling!' he remonstrated, with a quick 
indrawing of the breath between his teeth, as if 
the question hurt him, 'you should really dis- 
courage this — ^this extreme practicality of mind. 
It is growing on you.' 

' I must have money, Philip ; you must bring 
me some to-day.' 

'My dear, you shall have money. But surely, 
after so many years' knowledge of my temperament, 
you might have more feeling for my peculiarities 
than to ask me, happy as I am in the contempla- 
tion of a thing of beauty fresh from my hands, 
what — what I shall get for it ! Get for it ! Is it 
not enough to know that I must part with it, the 
last sweet child of my fancy, the Benjamin, so to 
speak, of what poor artistic faculty I possess? 
Still, you are right. The vulgar necessities of life 
are paramount. Facts must be faced.' 

'You will let me have some money to-night?' 
she pleaded. ' There is rent due, Philip, and there 
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is nothing in the house to eat. And oh, Philip, I 
shouldn't mind for myself, but Dora ! She is 
really ill. See how pale she is, and all day long 
she has never made a movement. She lies so for 
hours, and she used to be so bright and lively.' 

'Well, well!' he answered fretfully, perhaps a 
little touched through his hidebound selfishness 
for the moment, 'I will see what I can get for 
the picture.' 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE BOAD TO EUIN. 

It was manifestly impossible for a gentleman of 
O'Mara's high breeding and fastidious tastes to be 
seen trudging on foot with a picture under his arm, 
like any workaday canvas-spoiler who habitually 
painted, not for the divine instinct which prompts 
to the creation of beauty, but with the sordid aim 
qf money-making. Accordingly, he took a hansom, 
and drove comfortably to the shop of a picture- 
dealer in Wardour Street, with whom he had done 
business aforetime. 

'Hum!' said the dealer, looking at the picture 
with his mouth critically screwed on one side, 
' really, I don't know as I want it. Pictures are 
a fearful drug in the market. Trade's so bad, 
everything flat. 'Taint so good as that last one 
of yours, you know.' 

' Naturally,' said O'Mara. ' The first I ever 
offered you was no good, and I have been steadily 
deteriorating ever since. But you bought them !' 
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O'Mara had the knack of suiting his conversa- 
tion to his company, and did not waste flowers 
of speech on this artistic middleman. 

' Where is it ?' asked the dealer. 

' A little corner of my uncle's place — Sir Charles 
Vandeleur — in Surrey : I've been staying down 
there for the last month.' 

'Ah!' The title, carelessly dropped, had its 
effect upon the worthy tradesman. 'What are 
you going to call it ?' 

' Eeally, I don't know. " Cr^puscule ?" Would 
that do r 

'Don't believe in foreign titles; people don't 
understand 'em. What's it mean ?' 

' It means Twilight.' 

'That'd do,' said the dealer, 'if it hadn't fceeii 
used so much. Tell you what, call it "In the 
Gloaming." There's a tune called that, very 
popular on the organ.' 

O'Mara's eyes were raised to the ceiling in a 
speechless pang of aesthetic agony. 

' That'd do,' said the dealer, and repeated the 
title with the relish of a man who feels that he has 
satisfactorily solved a problem — ' " In the Gloam- 
ing." Could you get a couple of figgers in just 
here, say a boy and girl spooning? 'Uman in- 
terest, that's what the public likes in a picture.' 

' My dear sir,' said O'Mara, with the air of one 
who unbends to make his meaning plain to an 
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inferior intelligence which must needs be con- 
ciliated, ' it is the absence of human interest which 
makes the preciousness of art. The intrusion of a 
boy and girl " spooning " ' (he seemed to speak the 
word under protest, and proceeded to clear his 
palate of its slangy offensiveness by a mouthful of 
polysyllables) ' would annihilate the sBsthetic value 
of the composition. The intrusion of anything so 
vulgar on that majestic solitude of nature would be 
an outrage, my dear sir — a positive outrage !' 

' Don't see it,' said the dealer shortly. 

O'Mara had spoken with less than his ordinary 
tact. Nobody likes to be told that a suggestion 
which he thinks clever is an outrage. Sincerity 
was not O'Mara's strong pomt, but if he had any 
touch of it in his nature, it was on questions in 
which art was concerned. He had his own con- 
ception of what pictures should be, and had painted 
this one in accordance with it. It was hard to 
receive lessons from a vulgarian who talked about 
' 'uman interest,' and in his artistic heat O'Mara 
temporarily forgot that the vulgarian, though 
artistically contemptible, was financially worthy 
of respect. 

' You work in them two figgers,' said the dealer, 
with the air of a man who speaks his last word, 
'and I'll call it "In the Gloaming," and give you 
a tenner for it.' 

Had this been put a little more in the form of 
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a request, and a little less directly as an order, 
O'Mara might have yielded. As it was, he felt 
compelled to resent the outrage on art and on his 
own superior social status. He was an aristocratic 
amateur who condescended to sell, not a beggarly 
dauber who kept the pot boiliag with the labour of 
his hands. 

' I am afraid that, even when improved by the 
figures "spooning" — ^that, I think, was your ex- 
pression — ^my hiunble effort would hardly be worth 
your offer for it. I wish you good-morning.' 

'Morning,' said the man of business, rattling 
his money in his pockets, and permitting the 
nephew of Sir Charles Vandeleur to open the door 
for himself. 

He drove to two or three other places, with no 
better luck. He had to avoid most of the dealers 
he knew, being in their debt. The rebuffs dashed 
his courage, and he was sensible that after each 
his manner was less easy and engaging, and he 
did not drop in the name of his titled relative in 
Surrey quite so naturally as he could have wished. 

The lack of human interest was so strongly 
insisted on, that at last he suggested to a dealer 
who seemed inclined to buy that he should work 
in the ' spooning ' couple. He also suggested, as 
a happy thought which had just struck him, that 
the picture should be christened ' In the Gloaming,' 
and dwelt on the popularity of the ak of that 
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name. The dealer assented, and promised to give 
him ten pomids for the picture, so altered. 

O'Mara bade his cabman drive him to the Temple, 
where he had an acquaintance named Seyton who 
dabbled in the arts, and who placed his tools at his 
disposal, and posed for the masculine member of 
the interpolated group, pressing the laundress into 
his service to represent his inamorata. 

Seyton was a light-hearted youth, and did not 
greatly sympathize with O'Mara in his mournings 
over this degradation of art, seeming to see the 
humorous side of the situation more clearly. His 
impromptu fellow-model, it may be observed, was 
younger and comelier than most of her kind. 

The early spring evening was beginning to fall 
when O'Mara had completed his task. He had 
eaten nothing all day, and, when Seyton proposed 
that they should dine together, readily assented. 
He took the picture to the dealer, received his ten 
pounds, and discharged his cabman, whose fare 
had been accumulating all this time. 

At the restaurant to which they repaired for 
dinner Seyton found two of his acquaintances, and 
an hour passed rapidly enough at table. O'Mara 
dined with what he felt to be a commendable 
modesty for a man with over nine pounds in his 
pocket : a little clear soup, a bit of fish, a bottle 
of Beaune, a cup of coffee, and a liqueur are not 
unjustifiable extravagances for a man so furnished. 
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Dinner over, Seyton proposed an adjournment to 
his rooms for a quiet round at nap. If that patient 
figure of his wife sitting at home with their sick 
child upon her knee had troubled O'Mara much 
during the day, the genial influences of the dinner 
and the society of his confreres had quite expelled 
the vision from his mind. 

They went to the Temple together, and Seyton 
hospitably produced liquors and cigars, of which 
he and his two acquaintances liberally partook, 
with a proportionate access of geniality. They 
were all three younger in the ways of the world 
than they would like to have been thought, or they 
would have noticed that though O'Mara was as free 
in talk and laughter as they, he was by far the 
soberest member of the party, and though his glass 
went as often to his lips as the best of good fellow- 
ship required, it required filling much more seldom 
than theirs. 

He won steadily for half an hour, and as they 
were playing a ready -money game, had pretty 
nearly doubled his capital in that time. Then one 
of his companions began to get restive. 

' I say, Mr. O'Mara,' he asked, ' isn't it a bit odd 
that when you deal you're the only man who ever 
gets an ace ?' 

A question of that kind would disconcert most 
people, but O'Mara showed no sign of understand- 
ing its obvious meaning. 

2 
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* Is that so ?' he asked. * I had not noticed it.* 

' Jimmy always gets rusty if the luck goes against 
him,' remarked Seyton. 

' Yery natural,' said O'Mara, with good-natured 
forbearance. 'Nobody likes losing. I don't, I 
know.' 

As Jimmy happened to get a fairly good hand 
next time O'Mara dealt, he made no remark for 
a time ; but his next was even more startling than 
his first. 

'You low cad!' he exclaimed; 'you've got the 
ace of hearts and the ace of clubs between your 
knee and the table !' 

He dragged the table away, and the cards fell to 
the ground. 

O'Mara raised his hand to dash the pack in his 
face, but Seyton caught his arm. 

' None of that !' he said, sternly but quietly. 'I 
think you'd better go, O'Mara. I beg your pardon, 
you fellows.' 

O'Mara, white as death, took up his hat and 
stick and left the room, the others making way 
for him. The flush of rage which had followed 
Jimmy's denunciation of him had passed, and he 
felt sick and shaken. Seyton's tone of quiet scorn 
rang in his ears; the apology he had made for 
intruding upon his friends the society of a detected 
card-sharper was bitter to remember. 

He had reached the Strand before he remem- 
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bered that in the shame and confusion of his 
detection he had left Seyton's rooms not only 
without the money he had won, which he certainly 
would not have been allowed to take, but without 
the bulk of his own money. 

For a moment the discovery had stripped him 
of the icy veneer of affectation which long use had 
made second nature to him, and he stood still in 
the street, shaking his fist and sputtering curses 
until the passers-by paused and stared at him. 

He walked on, drunk and blind with rage. 

The idea crossed his mind that he might go back 
to the Temple and claim his money, but even his 
cynicism quailed at the thought of facing those 
who had so recently expelled him from their 
society as a convicted swindler. The figure of 
Jimmy, who was muscular and obviously had a 
nasty temper, finally appeared in his mind's eye 
to put the idea to flight. 

He paused under a gas-lamp and counted the 
coins remaining to him. They amounted in all to 
a few shillings. 

' Was ever such damnable luck ?' he groaned. 
' To be detected by a pack of boobies like that ! 
I can never show my face again. I must get out 
of this. London is played out for me. I'll go 
home and work for a day or two, make a little 
money, and go. Gillian and the child must shift 
for themselves.' 
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He steadied his shaking nerves with a glass of 
brandy at a bar near Charing Cross, and doggedly 
started for home. It was raining, and before he 
arrived in Peter Street he was wet to the skin. 

He let himself in with his latchkey, and mounted 
the stairs. 

The door of his room was ajar, and he heard 
voices within — his wife, and the deeper tones of 
a man. He crept softly up the final flight and 
listened. 



CHAPTEE III. 

A TmEF IN THE NIGHT. 

Gillian meanwhile had completed her work, and 
followed her husband's example of going out to find 
a patron for it, with less success than he had met. 

None of the tradesmen to whom she offered the 
little packet of cards, painted with pretty, feeble 
designs, wanted them, or had need of any service 
she was fitted to perform. She was only one of 
many hundreds of women, gently born and 
nurtured, who were tramping the streets of London 
that day on similar errands, trying to turn to some 
profit the conventional accomplishment which is 
part of what is termed their education. 

Of all sad spectacles in the world, the penniless 
lady is the most hopeless. One meets her on every 
hand, bravely and silently fighting her heart-break- 
ing battle, content if she can secure wages a brick- 
layer would scorn. And every day her numbers 
iacrease. 

A neighbour as poor as herself, a little semp- 
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stress who worked sixteen hours a day for five 
farthings an hour in the garret overhead, had taken 
charge of Dora for her during her absence. She 
had nothing but thanks to give her for her services, 
nor would the brave little woman have accepted 
any recompense more solid. 

Only those who have lived among the poor can 
know what they are to each other, how by con- 
tinual little shiftings of their common burden they 
make it endurable to their bruised and weary 
shoulders. 

Gillian sat with her child in her lap beside the 
window in the fading light of the chill spring even- 
ing. There was a threat of rain in the low-lying 
clouds and in the moist, dank air. At no time of 
the year is Peter Street a particularly pleasant 
neighbourhood, but it knows its dreariest period in 
the dreary evenings which precede the coming of 
summer ; at least, to the minds of such of its inhabi- 
tants as have any memory or imagination of the 
brooding peace of the lands beyond the city. 

The cracked and dirty pavements, the roadway 
littered with vegetable offal, the sordid houses, from 
whose windows dangle wretched scraps of house- 
hold linen, the heavy air, gritty with dust or foul 
with the mists of the neighbouring river and the 
fumes of the forest of chimneys, all weigh upon the 
spirit with a leaden gloom. Swarms of children, 
ragged, dirty, and unkempt, fill the streets with 
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tumult in a haggard semblance of play. Eusty 
cats and dilapidated poultry swear and spit and 
cluck and scratch about the kennels. 

She fell into a dreamy reverie, from which she 
was awakened by the striking of a clock on the 
floor below. 

' Nine !' she counted. ' It is time he was here. 
Surely, oh, surely he will not disappoint me to- 
day, when he knows how much depends on it.' 

The child stirred in her lap with a feverish wail, 
and she raised it to her breast and rocked it there, 
singing to quiet it. 

* If we could only get away from London,' she 
thought — ' away from the people who take Philip 
from his work and his home ! Oh, darling, hush ! 
You must be patient, dear ! Papa will come 
directly, and bring the medicine to make my 
darling well again, and perhaps the money to take 
us into the country, all among the grass and 
flowers and the fresh air.' 

She ran on, as mothers will, talking to the child 
as if her words were as comprehensible to its little 
intelligence as the happy tone in which she forced 
herself to speak them. 

' That's all we want, isn't it, to make us well and 
strong again ? Hush ! "What's that ?' 

She paused in her talk to the child with a sudden 
catch of the breath. 

' Philip ? Yes, thank God !' 
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Her face flushed at the sound of a foot upon the 
stair. It mounted as she listened eagerly, but she 
fell back in her seat with a sigh of patient dis- 
appointment as a knock sounded at the door. 

' Come in !' she answered, and^' the visitor 
obeyed. 

' Mr. Bream ?' she asked, peering at him through 
the shadows. 

' Yes,' answered a cheery voice. ' I was passing 
on my way home and thought I would run up and 
see how you were, and the little one.' 

Gillian rose and lit a candle. 

Her visitor was a man of thirty-five or so, broad- 
shouldered and strongly built, deep in the chest, 
long in the arms, with a clean-shaven face of 
healthy pallor and crisply curling hair. He was 
rather negligently dressed in the uniform of a 
Church of England curate, but his general style 
and manner were by no means of the conventional 
clerical kind, and but for his clothes he might 
have been anything in the world but a parson. 

' Mr. O'Mara's out, I see,' he remarked, after 
shaking hands. 

' Yes ; he finished the picture this morning, and 
has gone to take it home. I am expecting him 
back every minute. Pray take a seat, Mr. Bream." 

Mr. Bream's quick eye, travelling round the 
room in a perfectly candid examination, rested on 
the brandy and the empty soda-water bottle. 
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'Hum!' he said, in a tone too low to reach 
his companion's ear, and, obeying her invitation, 
drew the remaining chair to her side and sat 
down. 

' And how is Dora ?' he asked, bending above 
the child as she lay in her mother's lap. ' Allow 
me.' 

He took the child delicately in his strong hands, 
and examined it by the light of the candle, with 
his finger on the little wrist. 

' Hum !' he said again. ' The medicine does not 
seem to have answered as well as I had expected ; 
you are sure you obeyed the directions ?' 

Gillian's fluttering breath was the only answer to 
his query. 

' The pulse is weaker,' said Bream, as if to him- 
self, but with his eyes fixed on the mother's averted 
face. ' Dry skin, distinctly feverish — Mrs. O'Mara, 
answer me, please. Has the child had the medi- 
cine?' 

* No,' she answered faintly. 

'That,' said the curate, 'can mean only one 
thing — that you have not the money to buy it. 
Come, come, are we not old friends enough yet to 
speak to each other plainly? Do you put your 
pride in the balance with your child's life ?' 

' With her life ?' she said. ' Oh, Mr. Bream !' 

' The child is seriously ill,' he answered. ' She 
was ill yesterday, and is worse to-day.' 
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Mrs. O'Mara stared at him with a face as white 
as paper. 

' I warn you that Dora's life is ia danger. She 
must have proper treatment, proper food, change of 
air. Think ! Is there no way of procuring these 
for her ?' 

GiUian shook her head, with her hands opening 
and shutting with a nervous, mechanical gesture. 
The blow had been so sudden she could not realize 
it yet. 

' The medicine,' said Mr. Bream, ' is easily 
arranged for.' 

He turned to the table, and wrote on a leaf torn 
from his note-book. 

'Excuse me,' he said, * while I give this to the 
landlady.' 

Gniian, left alone with the child, strained it in 
her arms, but without looking at it, staring straight 
before her, with a wide-eyed look of terror. 

'Listen to me, Mrs. O'Mara,' said Bream, re- 
entering the room. ' I knew, when first you came 
to live in this place, that both you and your 
husband were different in birth and breeding from 
the people about you. It was impossible to see 
either of you and not to know it. It was not my 
business then — it would have been an impertinence 
— to ask questions, to pry into your past, to seek in 
any way to know more of your history than you 
chose to tell. It is different now, and I am 
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reBolved to allow no scruple of false delicacy to 
restrain me from prompting you to plain duty. 
Have you any relations, any friends, who could 
help you ? I do not ask to know who they are 
— for the moment, at least. But are there any 
such ?' 

' ' No,' she answered. ' There are none. I wore 
out their patience months ago.' 

'If you have friends and relatives,' said Bream, 
'think if there is not one among them who would 
help you once more. Your child's life depends 
upon it !' 

' I have tried them,' she answered. ' They have 
not even answered my letters.' 

' Your parents ?' 

' They are dead !' 

' Your husband's friends ?* 

' He has none. None, at least, who would help.' 

'Who are his friends? You knew his family 
when you married him ?' 

'No.' 

She tried to confine her answer to that one 
syllable, but her longing for sympathy, the need 
which lies in all of us to lighten by speech the 
burden of our suffering, impelled her on, though 
she kept watch over herself, and spoke only in 
guarded words. 

' He was a stranger when he came to — to where 
I lived; I was only a child. He said he loved me. 
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My father was dying, my mother was dead, I had 
neither brother nor sister, I saw the time coming 
when I should be alone in the world. He won my 
father's confidence, who was glad to leave me with 
a protector who could take care of me, and urged 
me to the marriage.' 

'And you know nothing of his people — of his 
family?' 

' Nothing. I do not even know if he had any 
right to the name he gave me.' 

Mr. Bream was silent for a moment before 
asking : 

' Does he know the state of the child ?' 

' I told him what you said last night. When he 
went out this morning with the picture he promised, 
if he sold it, to return and give me some money for 
the child. Oh, my poor little innocent darling !'' 

The floodgates of her tears, closed too long, 
opened, and she wept without restraint. 

' I have some money,' said Bream, ' entrusted to 
me for charitable purposes by friends of mine. A 
month of country air and proper attention and 
wholesome food would save the child's life. You 
must let me be your banker, Mrs. O'Mara. No, 
no ! I won't hear a word. You must take it. 
When fortune is kinder to you, as must happen, 
for no man of Mr. O'Mara's talents can remain 
poor for long, you may repay me, and if you like 
to add a little interest I shall not refuse it. Now, 
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my dear Mrs. O'Mara, I won't hear another word 
on the subject. It's settled and done with. Here 
is the money — ten pounds. With economy that 
should be enough to give you and Dora a month in 
the coimtry, or at the seaside. Mr. O'Mara, I am 
sure, will not object to your receiving it as a loan.' 

' I can't refuse it,' said Gillian. ' I have not the 
right. And yet — Mr. Bream, I shall never be able 
to repay you.' 

' You will repay me, and over-pay me, by bringing 
back Dora strong and well. In the meantime, 
while you are away, I must try and see if I cannot 
find you some employment in the neighbourhood. 
Do you think you could teach in the school ? One 
of the ladies there is about to leave us. The salary 
is not large, but every little helps, and we might be 
able to find something better later on. And now I 
must get away, for I have other visits to make. 
No, don't move, I beg. I can find my way out 
perfectly well. Good-bye, little one; I hope you 
wUl come back with the roses in your cheeks which 
used to be there. Good-night, Mrs. O'Mara.' 

He gently extricated his hand from Gillian's 
gratefully clinging grasp, and bustled out to cut 
short the flood of incoherent thanks she poured 
out on him. The landing outside was too dark to 
permit him to see the figure of O'Mara, against 
whom he almost brushed as he descended the 
stairs. 
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Left alone with Dora, Gillian's joy overflowed in 
a thousand hysterical caresses, which so frightened 
the child that she began to cry. The mother 
quieted her by dancing before her eyes the glitter- 
ing coins which Bream had left behind him. A 
thousand times the sum in minted gold had never 
sounded half so sweet in a miser's ears as did the 
chink of those few precious coins in Gillian's. 

' Isn't he a good man, my darling ? You shall 
learn to bless him, and thank him, and pray for 
him. He has saved your life, my sweet, and your 
poor mother's too, for how could I live if my 
precious one were taken away from me ? I knew 
help would come. I knew it. God could not be so 
cruel as to rob me of you, my treasure.' 

She stopped suddenly at sight of O'Mara, who 
had entered the room unnoticed, and was standing 
almost beside her, his clothes glistening with 
rain. 

' You seem excited,' he said. ' May I ask if any- 
thing in particular has occurred ?' 

His sudden appearance, his monotonous, mocking 
voice, froze her with terror and foreboding. 

In that sudden bright dream of hope for her child 
she had forgotten her husband's mere existence. 
At the first sight of him she had instinctively closed ■ 
her hand upon the money. She stood panting and 
staring at him, as if he surprised her in the com- 
mission of a theft. He looked back at her with a 
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face like a mask, and his eyes glittering evilly in 
the candle-light. 

' What have you got in your hand ?' he asked. 

'Mr. Bream has been here,' she began, and 
paused. 

'Mr. Bream has been here,' he repeated. 
'Well?' 

' He has given me money to take Dora into the 
country.' 

' How much ?' he asked. 

' Ten pounds,' she answered. 

He had expected her to say less, and had merely 
asked the question to help her in the lie, which 
showed how Uttle real knowledge he had of her 
nature after their years of marriage. 

' Mr. Bream is generous,' he said with a hardly 
perceptible sneer. 

His manner was unusual, and puzzled Gillian 
almost as much as it frightened her. There was 
going on in his mind something of a struggle, which 
he disguised by his expressionless face and voice. 
He meant to take the money Bream had left, but 
his sense of shame was not wholly dead, and he 
hesitated as to the means he should employ to 
wrest it from her. 

Suddenly his brutality, always ill-concealed 
beneath the varnish of his affectations, triumphed. 

' I want that money,' he said. ' Give it to me !' 

For the first time for many a day, the corn-age 
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which underlay Gillian's acquiescence flamed out 
into open revolt. 

'Not one penny, if you kill^me !' she answered, 
with her teeth set, and outraged wife and mother 
written in her face and the inspired poise of her 
figure as she faced him. ' Stand off!' she cried as 
he advanced. ' Don't dare to touch me ! It is my 
child's life I hold ia my hands, and I will die rather 
than yield it up.' 

He made a quick clutch at the hand which held 
the money, and missing it, seized her by the throat 
in a sudden access of rage. For the moment her 
passion lent her strength, and she struggled hard, 
but the cruel grip choked her breath. She tried to 
cry for help, but only a stifled moan escaped her, 
and she fell, striking her head heavily against the 
leg of the table, with a crash which seemed to shake 
the house, and lay still upon the floor. 

With a noiseless step O'Mara ran to the door and 
listened. 

The house was still ; no one had heard Gillian's 
fall. 

He crept back to her, and saw from among the 
tumbled tresses of her hair a dark -red line, 
momentarily growing in width, staining the boards. 
Even in falling she had kept the hand which held 
the money close shut. 

In a thievish tremor, with his heart' beating like 
a muffled drum in his ears, he knelt beside her. 
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and forced open the reluctant fingers. With pale 
face and shaking limbs he moved backwards to th« 
door, closing it to shut out the haunting vision cS. 
Gillian's white face — whiter in contrast with that 
widening stain. 
A minute later he had reached the street. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CLOUD BEBAKS. 

When, slowly, like a swimmer rising through deep, 
dark waters to the growing light above, GHHan 
came back to consciousness, phantom memories of 
the troubled visions which had haunted her through 
her long sleep so mingled with realities that it took 
some time to settle her impressions of the things 
around her. 

She was in bed, in a large and lofty room, which 
was certainly not the room in which the last few 
moments of her life had been passed, though whose 
it might be, or how she had come there, were 
mysteries at which she could make no guess. 

There were hushed voices speaking at a little 
distance, but she was so weak that when she tried 
to turn her face in that direction she found the 
effort beyond her strength. She lay and wondered, 
with a languid curiosity, till a step approached her 
bed, and she saw, bending above her, the face of a 
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young woman, with a cloud of fair hair arranged 
beneath a white cap. 
A soft hand touched her forehead, and a voice 



' You are better now ?' 

'Where am I?' Gillian would have asked in 
return, but her voice, like her strength, had gone, 
and the low and broken murmur which escaped 
her lips was scarcely audible to her own ears. 

' You have been very HI,' the girl said, in answer 
to the movement of her lips. ' Do not try to talk, 
you are too weak. You are in St. Thomas's 
Hospital. You have been here over a week.' 

Memory flowed back on Gillian like a flood. 

' Dora !' she panted feebly. 

No emotion less strong than that ail-conquering 
one of maternity could have given her the strength 
to shape an intelligible word. 

'Your little girl? She is well. She is in the 
country. Mr. Bream is taking care of her. You 
shall see her when you are well enough — to-morrow, 
perhaps, if the doctor will allow you. And now 
you must be very quiet, and not try to talk any 
more. You have been very ill indeed, and in great 
danger ; but that is over now.' 

Gillian was so weak that before the happy tears 
the woman's reassuring words had called to her 
eyes were dry upon her lashes, she had fallen 
asleep. When next she woke the room was grow- 
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ing dark with shadows. The great bulk of the 
Palace of Parliament was dull purple against the 
rosy light of the western sky, and softened mur- 
murs of voices and the clank of oars came up from 
the river below. 

Presently a voice was heard praying, and muffled 
responses came from the rows of beds which lined 
the ward. Then a hymn was sung, 

' Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,' 

and the guests of the great hostelry of the good St. 
Thomas addressed themselves peacefully to sleep. 

She woke in the early morning to find the gilded 
vane of St. Stephen's burning like a beacon in the 
bright dawn, and lazUy watched the last thin 
wreaths of vapour from the river melt in the warm 
air. Her mind seemed as feeble as her body ; her 
one definite idea was that Dora was well, and that 
she should see her. 

She thought of her husband, and though her 
memory of every detail of their life together was 
clear and perfect, she remembered him with neither 
hate nor horror, but with the same languid in- 
difference, which nothing but the idea of her child 
could stir. She murmured the name to herself, 
finding that after her night's sleep she had strength 
enough to speak it. 

' Dora, Dora, Dora.' 

And so she fell asleep, like a tired child. 
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There was the echo of a well-known voice in her 
ears when she awoke again, and it was with no 
shock of surprise that she recognised it as Mr. 
Bream's. 

' It would not be advisable, you think,' he was 
saying, * to give her any hint of that matter yet ?' 

' I think not,' another voice replied. ' She is 
very weak. There is no necessity for telling her 
yet. Good news can always wait ; it loses nothing. 
Look ! she is awake. Don't stay too long with 
her.' 

Bream came and sat beside her, with the grave 
and friendly smile his face constantly wore. He 
took her hand — the sight of it surprised her, it 
was so wan and thin — in his, and patted it gently. 

' Hush !' he said. ' You must let me do all the 
talking. You want to know first about Dora? 
Dora is doing grandly. She has been in the 
country exactly a week, and has put on exactly two 
pounds in weight. I make the people who have 
her weigh her every day, and send me a bulletin. 
Tell me the age of a child, and how much the 
child weighs, and I'll tell you whether it's healthy 
or not. When will you see her, is the next ques- 
tion, isn't it ? That , my dear Mrs. O'Mara, 
depends entirely on yourself. It depends on how 
soon you get strong enough to bear the meeting. 
Let us make a bargain. If you are very good, and 
get better very fast — let me see, to-day is Friday — 
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yes, you shall see Dora on Sunday. Is that under- 
stood ?' 

There was an almost magic influence in Bream's 
strength and tenderness, in his kindly face and 
helpful voice, which had often done a patient more 
good than all the drugs in the Pharmacopoeia could 
have worked. Gillian smiled at him through the 
moisture with which her weakness and his friendli- 
ness had filled her eyes, and he felt her feeble 
fingers press his, ever so lightly. 

' That's well,' he said as he rose. ' I must go 
now. This is not the regular visiting hour at all, 
and I have been admitted only by special favour. 
I walked this hospital before I took my degree, and 
was house-surgeon in this very ward for two years. 
Good-bye, and remember your promise. No im- 
provement means no Dora !' 

With such a hope for her sick heart to feed on, it 
was not wonderful that Gillian should make rapid 
progress. The doctor who saw her morning and 
evening marvelled at the speed of her return to 
convalescence. 

' I am to see Dora on Sunday, if I am better,' 
she told him, and the explanation sufficed, as she 
had thought it would. 

' Dora deserves to be patented and registered as 
a new healiug agent,' said the surgeon. 

Sunday afternoon came, and with it came Dora, 
carried in the arms of a strapping, ruddy-cheeked 
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peasant woman, who, dropping a curtsey, intro- 
duced herself as the little lady's nurse, and hadn't 
she come along beautiful? So pale and wizened 
as she had been, and now just look at her ! 

From the moment the child was laid upon her 
breast Gillian's recovery went on at an even quicker 
rate. With reviving strength came new interest in 
the things of life. She asked Bream when next he 
came where her husband was. 

' He has vanished,' was the answer. ' We have 
no news of him.' 

' Wag any effort made to find him ?' she asked. 

'Yes,' answered Bream. 'Every effort, but 
without result.' 

' Dora and I must face the world alone,' said 
Gillian after a pause. 

' I hope — I think,' said Bream, ' that the struggle 
will not be so severe as you anticipate. You are 
strong enough to bear good news now. I have some 
brave news. Your trials are over, Mrs. O'Mara.' 

She looked at him with questioning eyes and 
heightened colour. 

' I have spoken, perhaps, before I ought,' said 
Mr. Bream ; ' indeed, there is an accredited mes- 
senger of the good news, a lawyer with whom I have 
been in communication for the past week, who can 
tell you all the details. I can tell you nothing more 
than that you are, by the death of your imcle, Eobert 
Scott, of Sydney, put beyond the need of want,' 
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' I am very glad,' she said, ' for Dora's sake.' 

It was a relief to Bream to find her take the 
news so quietly. 

' I have seen you bear so much trouble bravely,' 
he said, ' that I could not help telling you so much. 
May I bring the lawyer here to-morrow afternoon ?' 

'I am glad I heard it first from you,' she 
answered. ' Dear friend, you are my good angel !' 

Bream came again the following day, accom- 
panied by a gray-haired, fatherly old gentleman of 
precise and methodical manner, whom he intro- 
duced as Mr. Probyn. 

' Of the firm of Grice, Probyn and Davies, Old 
Jewry,' added the solicitor. ^ I have the honour of 
addressing Mrs. Philip O'Mara ?' 

' That is my name,' said Gillian. 

' Otherwise Gillian Scott, only child of the late 
John Scott, doctor of medicine, of Merton Barnett, 
Shropshire ?' 

' Yes.' 

' Do you remember your father having referred, 
in your presence, to a brother, Eobert Scott ?' 

' Yes ; he was my father's younger brother. He 
went out to Australia before I was bom.' 

' Quite so,' said Mr. Probyn, referring to some 
memoranda. 'In the year 1849. There were 
money transactions between them after Bobert 
Scott left England ?' 

' I believe so. My uncle was not successful in 
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his business, and on more than one occasion he 
applied to my father for assistance.' 

' Quite so,' said Mr. Probyn again. ' I am happy 
to state, however, that his bad luck did not last. 
He died on the third of February of the present 
year, a widower and childless. I have here an 
attested copy of his will.' 

He unfolded the document, and, perching a pair 
of gold-rimmed glasses on the extreme tip of his 
nose, scanned it at arm's length. 

' " I, Eobert Scott " — h'm (need scarcely trouble 
you with mere formalities) — "do hereby give, 
bequeath and devise all property whatsoever of 
which I die possessed, after the payment of my 
just debts, to Gillian, only daughter of my late 
beloved brother, John Scott, of Merton Barnett, in 
the county of Shropshire, England." The person- 
alty has been sworn under £20,000, and will be 
transferred to your account in London on the com- 
pletion of the legal forms necessary in such cases. 
There is also some land in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, of which you would have no difficulty in 
disposing, if so minded, though we are advised by 
our correspondents, the solicitors of the late Mr. 
Scott, that it is steadily rising in value, and is, 
therefore, probably worth retaining. Those and 
other details can be arranged at your convenience. 
Meanwhile, madam,' the old gentleman rose and 
made a cordially stately bow, ' I have the pleasure 
to wish you joy of your good-fortune.' 



CHAPTEE V. 

SUMMEE DAYS. 

Two gentlemen attired in clerical costume were 
walking together along a pleasant lane, bordered 
on one hand by a long line of lofty elms, swathed 
to mid-height in trailing ivy, and on the other by 
a low hedge, odorous with wild roses, over which 
was visible a wide reach of the rich pasture-lands 
of Essex, shining in a chequered pattern of deep 
emerald and dull gold. It was verging on a mid- 
summer evening, and both time and place were 
beautiful in deep serenity. 

One of the wayfarers was considerably his 
companion's superior in years. He was a hale, 
ruddy-faced gentleman of sixty or so, portly and 
comfortable of presence, and very lightly touched 
by time, save that his hair, which he wore rather 
longer than is the fashion of the present day, was 
snow white. 

He had a mild, clear eye, and his habitual 
expression was one of rather absent-minded benevo- 
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lence. Some peculiarities of his dress, which was 
dusty with long walking ia the summer lanes, and 
which, though of the best cut and the finest material, 
had a lack of complete neatness which proclaimed 
its wearer a bachelor, gave the learned in such 
matters the idea that the Eev. Marmaduke Herbert 
was a High Churchman. 

His companion, something over twenty years his 
junior, we have met before. Time had dealt not 
unkindly with Mr. Bream, as it does with all men 
of simple lives who regard existence as a sacred 
gift in trust from a great Master, and are zealous 
to give a good account of its utmost miaute. His 
cheerfully resolute face and manly figure were as 
of old, and only the thinnest possible lines of gray 
in his thick brown hair proclaimed the passage of 
seven years since we last met him. 

' We will close our round of visits, Bream,' the 
elderly clergyman was saying in a full and genial 
voice, ' at Mrs. Dartmouth's, who wUl, I dare say, 
give us a cup of tea. I expect you to be — ah — 
charmed with Mrs. Dartmouth, Bream. A most 
amiable and admirable lady.' 

'I shall be happy to make her acquaintance, 
sir.' 

' A most superior woman,' said Mr. Herbert, * and 
a true — ah — daughter of the Church. She is a 
widow, with one chUd — a daughter. When she 
first came among us, some six or seven years ago 
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this summer, there was — ah — she excited consider- 
able interest.' 

'Indeed?' 

' Yes ; she had, if I may so express myself, the 
— ah — the charm of mystery. Nobody knew who 
she was or whence she came. In a small community 
like ours in Crouchford a stranger is likely to 
excite — ah — comment. That, however, passed 
away ; and Mrs. Dartmouth was accepted as what 
she is, my dear Bream, a most amiable and accom- 
plished lady.' r 

Mr. Bream again expressed his pleasure at the 
prospect of making Mrs. Dartmouth's acquaint- 
ance. 

'That,' said Mr. Herbert, pointing with the 
polished stick of ebony he carried in his hand to a 
cluster of red brick chimneys visible above the 
trees, ' is her home. We are now passing the out- 
skirts of her freehold. She farms her own acres— 
an excellent woman of business.' 

The line of elms had given place to a twisted 
hedge, separated from the highroad by a deep 
ditch. As the two friends walked on a little shower 
of wUd field-blossoms fell at their feet, and a light 
childish laugh drew their eyes to a spot where, the 
hedge being thinner, the figure of a little girl in a 
white summer dress, touched here and there with 
fluttering pink ribbons, was standing above them. 

' Ah, little mischief !' cried the elder cleric. 
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'You are there! We are going to call upon 
mamma. Is she at home ?' 

' Yes,' answered the child, looking shyly at Mr. 
Bream, ' mamma is at home.' 

'That is well. This, Dora,' continued Mr. 
Herbert, ' is Mr. Bream, who has come to Crouch- 
ford to be my curate. As I am introducing you to 
your parishioners. Bream, let me seize the — ah — 
opportunity, and present you : Miss Dora Dartmouth, 
the Eev. Mr. John Bream.' 

The little girl bowed with a wonderfully demure 
aspect, and then, fearful of her own gravity, 
said : 

'I'll go and tell mamma,' and was off at the 
word, like a flash of varicoloured light among the 
bushes. 

' A pretty child,' said Bream. 

'A delightful little thing, my dear Bream. A 
real child, a rarity nowadays. The precocious 
infant is — ah — unendurable, and its commonness 
is one of the saddest features of the degeneracy of 
our times.' 

Mr. Bream had an almost imperceptible dry 
smile at moments, and it crossed his face now. 

A wooden gate, set in a red brick wall, and 
leading to a short gravelled carriage-drive, led to 
the house — a pretty and pleasant two-story building, 
swathed about to its chimney-cowls in rose-vine 
and creepers. A glass-roofed veranda ran the 
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entire length of the house, supported on square 
wooden pillars, and covered also with the same 
sweet-smelling growths. The still summer air was 
heavy with their breath. 

A fire of roses — roses white, and red, and pink, 
and yellow — burned on the lawn before the house, 
and sun-smitten roses glowed like lamps all over 
its front. The door stood open, and Mr. Herbert 
entered, like a frequent guest certain of his 
welcome. 

Bream, following him, found himself in a wide 
old-fashioned entrance-hall, occupying the whole 
depth of the house back to the open French 
windows leading to a second and wider lawn. A 
mighty chestnut-tree, in full leaf, stood in its 
centre, and on either hand it was bounded by the 
sweeping curve of the shrubbery, through a wide 
gap of which the corner of a hayrick and fields of 
tall green wheat were visible. 

The hall was solidly and comfortably furnished 
as a reception-room, and on the left a door led to 
another apartment ; on the right was a huge open 
chimney with a wide tiled hearth and wooden 
settles. The place was a curious and pleasant 
mixture of old architecture and modern con- 
veniences, and of old and modern decorations. 
Strange monsters born of the fancies of Chmese 
and Japanese artists encumbered the high mantel- 
shelf, and delicately-coloured fans and exotic 
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plaques of earthenware shone against the dully- 
polished black oak of the walls. 

' What a delightful room !' said Bream. 

Mr. Herbert, with a sigh of content, sank his 
portly frame into an arm-chair. 

' I shall really be very glad of a cup of tea,' he 
remarked. 

' Dora !' called a clear feminine voice on the 
lawn outside — ' Dora, my darling !' 

Dora's voice was heard in answer from a distance, 
and a quick patter of light feet on a gravel path 
showed that she and her unseen summoner were 
close to the open French window. Bream, who 
had taken a seat behind his vicar, started, and 
stared with a sudden wonder and doubt in his face. 
Mr. Herbert, flicking the dust from his shoes and 
gaiters with his pocket-handkerchief, took no notice 
of these signs of perturbation. 

' Go and tell Johnson,' the voice proceeded, ' to 
pick some strawberries for tea.' 

' Oh, mamma, can I help ?' 

'I think you had much better not,' said the 
voice. ' You had better go to Barbara and get 
her to dress you. Look at your shoes ; and oh, 
what hands ! There, run away and tell Johnson.' 

The little feet were heard fading in the distance. 

' Am I mad,' Bream asked of himself, ' or 
dreaming? I would know that voice among a 
thousand.' 
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A lady, clad, like the child to whom she had 
been overheard speaking, in a white summer dress, 
entered at the open window and glided towards 
the two visitors. Bream's face, as he rose, was 
against the light, and only dimly visible. Mr. 
Herbert had stepped forward to their hostess. 

' I have taken the liberty ' he began. 

'Which is not at all a liberty, to begin with,' 
said Mrs. Dartmouth with a pleasant smile. 

'Thank you. I have done myself the honour, 
let me say, to make known to you the Eev. Mr. 
Bream, my future assistant in the duties of my 
parish. You will remember that I mentioned his 
name to you a day or two ago.' 

'I remember very well,' said Mrs. Dartmouth, 
extending her hand frankly to Bream. He took it 
with a curious clumsiness. ' Welcome to Crouch- 
ford, Mr. Bream. You are here,' she said to Mr. 
Herbert, ' just in time for tea.' 

'Then I am here, Mrs. Dartmouth,' said the 
reverend gentleman, ' just at the time I wanted to 
arrive at. We have had a long walk, and the 
.roads are — ah — dusty.' 

' It is laid on the lawn. Will you come out ?' 

She led the way to where, under the spreading 
shade of the great chestnut-tree, a table gleamed, 
set with the whitest of cloths and the prettiest of 
glass and china, to which a stout, homely, brown- 
faced woman of thirty, dressed in a neat cotton 
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print, in contrast with the ruddy brown of her 
face and her bare arms, was just putting the 
finishing touches. 

' That'll do, Barbara, thank you,' said her 
mistress. 'Will you see that Miss Dora changes 
her shoes ?' 

Barbara, with a curtsey to the reverend gentle- 
men, which Mr. Herbert repaid with a fatherly nod 
and smile, and Bream passed unheeded, went into 
the house. 

'Mr. Herbert tells me, Mr. Bream,' said Mrs. 
Dartmouth, when the little party were seated in 
the rustic chairs set about the table, 'that your 
last curacy was in London — in Westminster, I 
think?' 

'Yes,' Bream answered. 

'You will find this a pleasant change, I hope. 
The country is really delightful in this neighbour- 
hood.' 

Bream, a little more collected, replied, ' Beauti- 
ful indeed !' 

'Bream,' said Mr. Herbert, 'is hardly altogether 
a stranger here. He is, to a certain extent — ah — 
en pays de connaisance. He is an old friend of Sir 
George Venables.' 

'Indeed!' said Mrs. Dartmouth. 'You know 
Sir George, Mr. Bream ?' 

'We are old friends. We were at Eugby to- 
gether, and at one time were inseparable. We 
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have Been little of each other of late, from many 
causes. I believe he has spent most of the last 
five years almost entirely abroad. I have to thank 
him for my appointment as curate here, for it was 
he who introduced me to Mr. Herbert and induced 
him to engage me.' 

' Sir George and I are old friends. I was his 
tenant here, before he consented to allow me to 
buy the freehold,' said Mrs. Dartmouth. 

Dora arriving at this instant with an enormous 
glass dish of strawberries, and Barbara following 
her with the teapot, Mrs. Dartmouth busied herself 
in distributing the materials of the pleasant meal, 
additionally pleasant amid such surroundings. 
Had Mr. Herbert been a man of quick observation, 
which he decidedly was not, his curate's strange- 
ness of manner since their hostess's appearance 
could hardly have escaped him. They had made 
many visits together that day, and Mr. Bream had 
come through them all with flying colours, and was 
at that moment being lauded in a dozen Crouch- 
ford households as a delightful companion. Here 
he was decidedly stiff and embarrassed, and though 
he had recovered from the first shock of the con- 
fusion with which he had met Mrs. Dartmouth, he 
was still constrained in voice and manner, looking 
harder and longer at the lady than was altogether 
polite or necessary. 

Mrs. Dartmouth seemed quite at ease under his 
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scrutiny, unless a livelier flush of colour on her 
face, which might have been equally accounted 
for by the heat or by the shade of the large pink 
Japanese umbrella attached to the back of the 
chair she sat ia, was called there by his protracted 
reading of h-er features. She addressed her con- 
versation, after the beginning of the meal, mainly 
to Mr. Herbert, who answered with a rather high- 
flown clerical gallantry in the intervals of absorbing 
a vast amount of tea, now and then bringing Bream 
into the talk, until after awhile he found his 
tongue and his forgotten manners simultaneously,, 
and came into it himself, naturally and easily. 

The shadows lengthened on the green as they 
sat and talked, when Barbara came to her mistress's 
side with a card. She bent her head for a moment 
to her visitors, and after glancing at it, said to 
Barbara : 

' Certainly, ask him to join us here, and bring 
another cup and saucer. Sir George Venables,' 
she announced to her visitors. 'You have not 
m«t him since you arrived, Mr. Bream ?' 

'No,' said Bream, 'though I have a standing 
invitation to the Lodge. I expect I shall get a 
blowing up for not having availed myself of it on 
my first coming here.' 

Barbara appeared, followed by the new-comer. 
Sir George Venables was a man in the early 
thirties, one of those happy people who seem to 
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radiate health as a lantern does light. He had the 
fair skin, bronzed by constant exercise in the fresh 
air, and the light-brown hair common among 
Englishmen of pure strain. He was, as he looked, 
as hard as nails all over, and had not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh anywhere about him, though his 
breadth was rather more than proportionate to his 
height, which was five feet eleven in his stocking 
feet. He wore a short clipped moustache and a 
crisp brown beard of a golden bronze tinge, which 
admirably finished a face more remarkable for its 
evidences of health, pluck, and kindliness than for 
accurate beauty of line, though he was a handsome 
fellow too, judged even by that standard. He 
was dressed in cords and spurred boots, liberally 
powdered by the dust of the road, and carried a 
riding crop. 

'You're a pretty fellow, don't you think,' he 
asked Bream, after greeting Mrs. Dartmouth, 'to 
have been more than twenty-four hours in the 
place and never to have given me a call ! I called 
at your diggings just now — just fancy, Mrs. Dart- 
mouth, he's gone and taken Mrs. Jones's first-floor, 
over the Supply Stores in the High Street, when 
he might have had the free run of the Lodge as 
long as he liked.' 

'I shall come over there presently,' answered 
Bream. ' It's a maxim of mine to work upwards, 
not downwards. When I know all the oi polloi of 
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the district I shall claim acquaintance with the 
lord of the manor.' 

' Do I belong to the oi poUoi ?' asked Mrs. Dart- 
mouth, a question which created a diversion by 
sending Mr. Herbert's tea the wrong way. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

MES. DAHTMOTJTH. 

The meal finished, Mrs. Dartmouth rose and 
invited her guests to a stroll about the grounds. 

In the dead quiet of the evening air the trees 
stood silent ; no breath of wind waked their leaves 
to the faintest rustle. The sun was sinking in a 
placid splendour of rose and gold, and in the 
opposing heavens a crescent moon was faintly 
glimmering in an ocean of tender sapphire. A riot 
of birds came from the winding boskage, blackcap, 
and thrush, and linnet, and blackbird merrily 
piping their adieu to the departing sun. The little 
party passed through the gap in the semicircle of 
trees on to a broad grassy terrace separating the 
house domain from the farm. 

They had split into two groups. Sir George and 
Mr. Herbert, and Mrs. Dartmouth and Bream, 
while little Dora flitted from one to the other and 
from bush to bush like a butterfly. 

' Mr. Bream,' said Mrs. Dartmouth, when they 
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had got beyond earshot of the others, ' I have to 
beg your forgiveness. Believe me, I do most 
sincerely.' 

' For what ?' asked Bream. 

' For taking no farewell of the only friend I had, 
seven years ago.' 

'Surely, Mrs. O'M— I beg pardon, Mrs. Dart- 
mouth — you have no need to ask my forgiveness for 
that. You have, I suppose, in common with other 
people, the right to choose your own acquaintances.' 

'Ah!' said Mrs. Dartmouth, 'let there be no 
conventional phrases between us. I acted wrongly, 
and I have repented of it many a time. When I 
heard from Mr. Herbert and Sir George that you 
were coming here I was glad, not merely at the 
prospect of renewing an old acquaintance, but of 
apologizing and explaining, if you think my ex- 
planation worth listening to.' 

' I cannot see that you have anythiag to apologize 
for,' said Bream, ' but I shall be glad to hear any- 
thing you have to say.' 

' You cannot know,' said Mrs. Dartmouth — ' even 
your sympathy cannot guess — what I suffered before 
and during the time you knew me in London. I 
look back on that time now as a soul escaped from 
purgatory might be supposed to look back on its 
experience there. I wonder that I came out of it 
with life and reason. It was only last night — 
perhaps the mention of your name and the know- 
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ledge that you were coming here may account for 
it — I dreamed that I was back in Westminster, and 
I woke, crying and sobbing like a child. I woke in 
that way often for months after I had left London. 
All that time comes back upon me as a hideous 
nightmare. I have set myself resolutely to forget 
it — striven hard to banish any thought of it from 
my mind; but every detail is as clear in my 
memory to-day as if it had all happened only a 
week or two ago. I cannot even look at my child 
— healthy and strong as she is, thank God! — 
without remembering ' 

She passed her hand across her eyes, as if to 
clear away some shadow that oppressed them. 

' Why distress yourself by recalling it ?' said 
Bream. 

'Because the only way for you to forgive me 
my ingratitude is by your knowing, as much as 
anyone other than myself can know, what a mad 
desire I had to cancel, to root out, destroy, cast 
aside, all that reminded me of that time. My one 
desire was to get free of it — ^to get beyond it all — 
to persuade myself, if possible, that it had never 
been, I passed the first year of my freedom 
abroad, moving from place to place, trying, in the 
bustle and movement of travel, to forget. Forget ! 
How could I, when the one thing in the world that 
was left me to love, my little Dora, brought back 
memories of that time at every minute of the 
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day ? The very pleasure I felt in seeing her grow 
back to health recalled the agony I had known in 
seeing her dying — dying of hunger, Mr, Bream, as 
you saw her.' 

No loudness of voice or passion of gesture gave 
any force to her speech. They were not needed. 
Her voice throbbed on an even note of pain, her 
face was white, her eyes looked straight before her 
with something of the wild look Bream remembered 
in them seven years ago in the garret in West- 
minster, when he had warned her that Dora's lite 
was in danger. 

' I returned to England — not to London ; I have 
never entered London since that day I left the 
hospital, and with God's help I never will. I 
resolved to try some kind of occupation, some 
steady daily task, some work that must be done 
at its appointed hour, and see if that would not 
banish the memories which had clung to me all 
over the Contiaent. This house and farm were 
advertised to let. I am country bred, and had 
passed most of my early years on a farm, and a 
longing for the dear old innocent life, for the fields 
and woods where I had been so happy as a child, 
came back to me. I took the farm, at first on a 
lease, and threw my whole heart into its manage- 
ment. The experiment succeeded — well enough, 
at least, to give me hope that it might succeed 
altogether if I gave it time. Sir George consented 
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to sell me the place — ^it is an outlying piece of 
property, bought by his father only a few years 
ago — and since then I have remained here, working 
and educating Dora. You are the only person in 
the world, Mr. Bream, who knows my secret. I 
know that I have no need to ask you to keep it, 
but I do ask you to pardon my ingratitude in being 
silent all these years.' 

'Are you quite sure,' asked Bream, 'that you 
have been silent ?' 

She looked at him questioningly. 

'Do you remember the date on which you left 
the hospital ? It was the eighth of April. On the 
eighth of April of every year I have received a 
fifty-pound note, with a slip of paper bearing the 
words, " For the poor of your parish, from a friend 
grateful for past kindness." It was not your hand, 
but I have always thought it came from you.' 

' Yes,' she said quietly ; ' it came from me. 
Conscience money, Mr. Bream.' 

' More than enough,' said Bream, ' to buy you 
all the absolution you ever needed. I hardly re- 
quired your explanation; I understood from the 
first. I am sorry that circumstance has brought 
me here, since my presence awakens such un- 
welcome memories.' 

' Do not think that,' she answered. ' Since I 
have never forgotten, you cannot charge it to your- 
self that you have made me remember. You are 
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as welcome to me now as you will be before long 
to every one of your parishioners.' 

It was some little time before silence was broken 
between them again. Then Bream asked : 

' You have had no news of — him ?' 

He shrank from mentioning O'Mara's name, 
remembering that she had avoided it. 

' None whatever.' 

'You have made no iaquiries-^caused none to 
be made ?' 

' God forbid !' 

' But is that wise ? You may be a free woman 
now — not free merely in the sense of his absence, 
but for altogether, by his death.' 

'It is best,' she said, 'to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Besides, in what direction could I look for news ? 
He disappeared utterly, leaving not the smallest 
trace. And it is seven years ago.' 

' It is some comfort,' said Bream, ' that the 
scoundrel committed his greatest villainy just at 
that moment, and when he thought he was shifting 
a burden from his shoulders he was, in reality, 
robbing himself of a fortune.' 

She made no answer to his remark. They had 
reached the end of a long shaded alley. They 
turned, and she held out her hand. 

' Then — we are friends again, Mr. Bream ?' 

' We were never anything else,' he answered, as 
he took the proffered hand, ' I have never thought 
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of you all the time but -with respect and pity. I 
am glad — gladder than I can tell you — that the 
need for pity is past, and that you are happy at 
last.' 

•Yes,' she said, looking wistfully down at the 
summer snow of acacia leaves with which the path 
was strewn ; ' I suppose I am as happy as one has 
a right to expect to be in this world. But that is 
enough of me and my affairs. Tell me of your- 
self. What have you been doing aU this long 
time?' 

'Eeally,' he said, 'I have nothing to tell. 
Coming here has been the only event in my life 
since we last met.' 

' Well,' she said, ' I suppose men are like nations 
— and those are happiest that have no history.' 

' We all have histories,' he said, ' of one sort 
or another. Mine is finished — for the present, at 
least.' 

She remembered the words later, though they 
had little enough meaning for her at the moment. 
Her other guests came in sight, Mr. Herbert and 
Sir George Venables stroUing side by side, the 
latter with Dora perched upon his shoulder, like 
a tropical bird, busy in weaving wild-flowers about 
his hat. 

' There,' said Sir George, depositing her on the 
ground, 'you've had a long ride, and I want to 
talk to Bream. He and I are old friends, you know.' 
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' But I haven't finished the hat,' said Dora, 
pouting, ' and I was making it so pretty.' 

'Very well. There's the hat; work your sweet 
will upon it,' he continued, takiag the curate's 
arm, and drawing him apart from Mrs. Dartmouth 
and Mr. Herbert. 'Have you any engagement 
to-night?' 

'Nothing that I know of, unless Mr. Herbert 
should want me.' 

' Then come over to the Lodge and dine with 
me, there's a good fellow, and stay till morning. 
Why on earth you wanted to go and stick yourself 
into that hole in the village, when you might have 
come and put up with me, is more than I can 
understand.' 

'It is nearer my work, for one thing,' said 
Bream. 'I want to get to know my parishioners, 
and to be within easy call of the vicar, until I have 
learned the routine of the place. But I'll come 
over to-night and dine with you.' 

'Good!' said Sir George, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ' I'll get Mrs. Dartmouth to lend you a 
horse, and send it back in the morning by a groom. 
It will be like old times having you about me 
again, old fellow. I'm devilish solitary, all alone 
in that great rambling place, since the old man 
died.' 

' Solitude,' said the curate, ' is not an incurable 
iisorder, I should think, for a man with ten 
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thousand a year, and one of the best estates and 
oldest names in the country.' 

Sir George made no answer, but flicked at his 
boot with his riding-whip in p,n absent-minded 
fashion. 

'You seem to have been getting on very well 
with Mrs. Dartmouth,' he said abruptly. 'What 
do you think of her ?' 

' She seems a very pleasant, amiable woman,' 
answered Bream rather constrainedly. ' She bought 
this place from you, she tells me,' he continued, 
merely for the sake of saying something to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

'Yes,' said Sir George; 'I sold her the place. 
Pretty, isn't it?' 

' Very pretty.' 

Their talk languished after this, though they 
were old and close friends, who had not met for 
seven years. Bream's mind was busy with the 
r-.iatter of his recent talk with Mrs. Dartmouth, 
and Sir George walked beside him in a moody 
silsnce, slapping his boot at intervals. 

' It is time we were going,' he said at last, refer- 
ring to his watch. 

They turned and rejoiaed Mrs. Dartmouth. 

' Bream is going over to the Lodge to dine with 
me, sir, if you have no objection,' said Sir George 
to the vicar. 

'By no means,' said Mr. Herbert. 'Our work 
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for \he day is over. You will meet me at the 
school to-morrow morning at eleven, Bream.' 

'I am mounted,' said Sir George, 'and Bream 
is not. I wonder, Mrs. Dartmouth, if you would 
lend him a horse until the morning. You could 
ride him back yourself. Bream.' 

'I will lend him Jessica,' said Mrs. Dartmouth. 
'Barbara!' she called across the lawn to the 
servant, who was clearing away the table under 
the chestnut-tree, ' get Jessica saddled for Mr. 
Bream.' 

They stroUed back across the lawn, Dora chatting 
to Sir George as she added the finishing touches 
to the decorations of his hat, and getting absent- 
minded monosyllables in reply. 

' There !' she said, ' now it's lovely. Stoop down, 
and I'll put it on for you.' 

He stooped, obedient to the small tyrant, and 
when she had put on the hat took her up in his 
arms and kissed her. His sombre face contrasted 
oddly with the festive appearance of his head- 
gear. 

'What makes you look so solemn?' she asked 
him. 

' Do I look solemn ?' he asked in return. 

'Oh, dreadful!' said Dora, 'I can guess,' she 
added. ' Shall I ? It's because mamma was talking 
such a long time to the new gentleman, Mr. Bream, 
instead of to you. I saw you watching them.' 
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Sir George blushed a fiery red, and shot a quick 
glance at the others to see i£ they showed signs 
of having noticed the wisdom of this precocious 
infant. 

'Little girls shouldn't talk nonsense,' he said 
severely. 

' I'm not little,' said Dora. ' I'm almost grown 
up : I'm eight. If you call me little again I'll 
take the flowers out of your hat.' 

This dread threat brought them to the house. 
Sir George was glad of the obscurity in the wide 
hall, which hid his still blushing face, and he 
lingered there talking a little at random till Jessica 
and his own horse were announced as waiting. 
Then he gave Dora a final kiss, and shook hands 
with Mrs. Dartmouth and the vicar. 

'You surely are not going to ride home with 
those flowers in your hat,' said the hostess. 

'Till I get out of sight of the house,' he 
answered. ' It pleases Dora.' 

She laughed, and turned to the curate. 

' Dora and I always take tea at five o'clock,' she 
said, * and we shall always be glad to see you.' 

He thanked her, and rode away with the baronet. 
The road was solitary, and they had gone a mile 
or more before Sir George untwined Dora's garland. 
Even then he rode on with it in his hand for some 
distance, and it was with an audible sigh that he 
let it fall from his fingers to the dust. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

SIB GEORGE. 

The two friends rode side by side, in silence for the 
most part, untU they came to Crouchford Lodge, a 
venerable pile of building, of which the central and 
oldest portion was Elizabethan, and the two wings 
of the date of the first Charles and the second 
George respectively. 

It stood on a little eminence (quite a hill it seemed 
amid the flat Essex meadows), and commanded a 
goodly view of the broad acres which owned Sir 
George as master. 

Dinner that evening was as dull a business as if 
the two companions, instead of being bosom frienda 
who had not met for years, had been long since 
bored to death by each other's society, and could 
find nothing to say. Bream, who had by this time 
got over his amazement at recognising his old 
Westminster parishioner in Mrs. Dartmouth, made 
several attempts to lead his companion into con- 
versation, but with little avail. Sir George woks 

5 
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up for a minute, only to fall back into his uneasy 
reserve. At last, when coffee had been served, and 
they were left alone with their cigars, the curate 
roundly challenged his friend as to the reason of his 
melancholy. 

' I may as well tell you,' said Venables. ' One 
gets a sort of relief sometimes by talking freely. 
But not here. Let's get out of doors into the fresh 
air.' 

They passed out together in the growing moon- 
light, and the baronet, at first with an obvious 
effort, but increasing ease as he continued, un- - 
bosomed himself to his old friend, 

' You asked me just now,' he said, ' why I went 
abroad the year before last, and stayed away until 
two months ago. I'll tell you. It was because I 
had asked Mrs. Dartmouth to be my wife, and she 
had refused, and I thought that change of scene and 
occupation might help me to forget her,' 

' She refused you ?' repeated Bream. 

' Yes.' 

' Did she give any reason for the refusal ?' 

' I asked her for a reason. She begged me to let 
the question go unanswered, but assured me that the 
reason was sufficient.' 

' Who is Mrs. Dartmouth ?' asked Bream. 

It went against the honest openness of his nature 
to be guilty of even such innocent feigning as this, 
but he held the woman's secret in trust, and had 
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boundliimself in silence. Sir George was his oldest 
friend, and he must needs show sympathy for him 
ia his trouble. 

' She is Mrs. Dartmouth,' answered the baronet. 
' That is all I know, and all I want to know, except 
that for the last five years she has been the only 
woman in the world to me.' 

' You know nothing of her antecedents ?' 

' Nothing whatever. She came here with her 
child five years ago, and took the farm through an 
agent. A year later she made personal overtures 
to buy it. My father was very unwilling to let it 
go, but I persuaded him, and he gave way. That 
was the beginning of a misunderstanding between 
us, which lasted to his death — the only one we 
ever had together. I was so infatuated with 
Gillian after my first meeting with her that I 
couldn't keep away from her, and my constant 
presence at the farm got to be the talk of the 
county. There was some scandal about it, I heard 
— the fools about here would talk scandal of an 
angel, I think.' 

He paused, angrily striking his boot with his 
riding-whip. 

' Well, it came to my father's ears, and he spoke 
of it to me, and warned me that I was damaging 
Mrs. Dartmouth's reputation and hurting my own 
prospects. He had plans for me. Our neighbour, 
Sir James Dayne, had an only daughter, and the 
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two estates run side by side. It was the old man's 
dream to put a ring fence round them. He told me 
all this. I don't know what I said, but I remember 
what I did. I jumped on horseback, and went over 
to Mrs. Dartmouth, and asked her to marry me. 
She refused, as I have already told you.' 

Bream listened, but expressed no surprise. Sic 
George continued : 

'I was like a man dazed for weeks after, and 
then I had a severe illness — a brain-fever. It was 
thought that I should die, but I recovered. My 
father was very good about it ; he did not reproach 
me, or press me to obey his wishes in any direct 
way for some time. I suppose he saw the case was 
desperate, and understood that his only chance was 
to give me time. After awhile he returned to the 
subject very delicately. He brought Miss Dayne 
and me together, and encouraged people in a quiet 
way to look on our union as certain. I suppose 
I gave him some right to do so, for I never 
mentioned Mrs. Dartmouth's name for months, or 
went near her.' 

' Wise, perhaps,' interrupted Bream. 

' Once I met her by accident at a yeomanry ball, 
and I am sure that no stranger who had seen our 
meeting would have discovered that there was any- 
thing between us but the most commonplace 
acquaintance. I seemed numbed, somehow, as I 
felt once when I was pitched on. my head^ out 
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hunting, and got up and rode home. My father 
thought I was cured ; I should have thought so too, 
if I could have cared for anything, or felt any 
interest in life. Something like a tacit engage- 
ment was entered into with the Daynes. I was to 
go abroad and travel a little, and when I came back 
the engagement was to be made public, and we 
were to be married.' 

Sir George paused, with a gloomy frown, then 
proceeded : 

* She — the girl — was a good, feeble, insignificant 
little creature, who would have married a labourer 
off her father's fields if she had been ordered to do 
it. It was arranged that I should go away for a 
year. I started, and got as far as Paris, and then 
— God knows what idea I had in my poor head — I 
knew it was hopeless, and whether I was at home 
or at the North Pole it would make no difference, 
but I came back, I could not bear to be away 
from her. My father saw that it was no further 
use to struggle with me, and gave in about Miss 
Dayne. He died a year later, and I succeeded 
to the title and the estates, and some months later 
I made a second proposal to Mrs. Dartmouth.' 

'And then?' 

' I learnt then, what I had never known before, 
that she loved me. She told me so ; I begged her 
to teU me what was the obstacle that kept us apart, 
but she would not. She extracted a promise from 
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me that I would go away from England for a short 
time, and that, come what might, she would marry 
no other man. I went, and travelled all over the 
Continent, and through America and Australia. I 
was away nearly two years, till I could stay away no 
longer. The absence did me a little good ; I shall 
never cease to love her, but I have learned patience. 
I can meet her now as a friend, without making her 
unhappy by asking her for what she cannot give me. 
I am not very unhappy, except at moments, and I 
manage to keep my unhappiness to myself, as a 
general thing. I potter about the estate, and attend 
Quarter Sessions, and all the rest of it, and I 
dare say some day I shall go into the House, 
and be a tolerable success as a country gentle- 
man.' 

' Have you no idea of her reason for refusing to 
marry you ?' 

' She gave me none. I can only guess. The 
likeliest guess I can make is that her husband is 
still alive. A nice brute he must have been to 
quarrel with an angel like that. By God, Bream, 
when you know her as I do ! She's an angel ! 
She's been the sunHght of this place since she's 
been here. You'll hear what the poor say about 
her. They worship her, and no wonder. She's 
the best friend they ever had.' 

' Do you see her often ?' 

' No oftener than I can help,' he replied simply. 
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* I hadn't been there for six weeks when I called 
to-day.' 

' You could hardly have liked my monopolizing 
her as I did,' said Bream. 

' I did not mind it,' answered Sir George. ' I am 
glad to be near her, but it is as well, perhaps, that 
I should not be alone with her, I am not certain 
if I could trust myself not to speak of — of things 
better left unspoken.' 

The anodyne which soothes the heart of one who 
has spoken of his secret trouble to a sympathetic 
listener had come to him, and he was more cheer- 
ful, more like his strong and hopeful self, whom 
Bream had known years ago, when they had been 
boys together. They walked late under the moon- 
light, talking of many things, old memories and 
future plans. Sir George was cheerful at breakfast," 
and saw his friend mount and start back to the 
village with jovial invitations to him to come again 
soon, and to stay a longer time. 

As Bream drew near Mrs, Dartmouth's house, 
he saw approaching him the figure of a tall and 
strongly-built man, clad in what seemed a peculiar 
compromise between the ordinary dress of a peasant 
and that of a sailor. He had on a pair of dilapi- 
dated longshore boots reaching to mid-thigh, and 
splashed with mud of various hues, as were the 
corduroy trousers which surmounted them, a blue 
flannel shirt with a carelessly knotted flowing red 
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tie, a ragged tweed jacket, and a broad felt sombrero. 
He seemed to be under the influence of liquor, for 
he was reeling and tacking from side to side of the 
road, and every now and then pausing to hold on 
to a tree branch. Thinking that it was an early 
hour for the most faithful subject of La Dive 
Bouteille to be so nearly prostrate at her shrine, 
and wondering if one so strangely garbed was 
merely a passing tramp or one of his parishioners. 
Bream turned in at Mrs. Dartmouth's gate. 

The lady was on the lawn in front of the house, 
equipped with gardening gauntlets and a pair of 
shears, and engaged in trimming a rosebush, with 
Dora hovering about her. She gave him a pleasant 
greeting, and called to a gardener at work at a little 
distance to take the mare round to the stable. 
They were chatting together as she continued her 
work among the flowers, when a sudden cry of 
alarm from Dora made them both turn. There, 
in the gateway, stood the figure which Bream had 
Been a few minutes before in the road. In the very 
moment in which Bream again caught sight of him, 
he set both hands to his head, and with a lon^^ 
groan fell forward on the path, sending the gravel 
flying in a little shower about his prostrate figure. 

Bream ran to him. He was lying face down- 
wards, in an attitude of complete unconsciousness 
and self-abandonment. 

Turning him over as he raised his head, the 
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curate saw that he had altogether misread the 
man's condition. He was not drunk, but clearly- 
very ill. His face was blanched to the hue of chalk, 
his lips a dull violet, the half-opened lids showed 
the glaring and discoloured whites of his eyes. The 
beating of his heart was scarcely sensible to the 
touch of Bream's hand, and only his slow and 
stertorous breath betrayed that life was in him. 

' The man is seriously ill,' he answered to Mrs. 
Dartmouth's rapid questions. 'He has fainted 
from hunger.' 

* Poor wretch !' said Mrs. Dartmouth pityingly. 
' Can you not carry him into the hall ? Tom will 
help you.' 

The gardener had returned, and lent a pair of 
strong and willing hands. The broken wayfarer 
was carried into the house, and set upon a chair, 
where he sat, las as an unstrung marionette, sup- 
ported by Bream's arm. 

' A bad business, I fear,' said the latter. ' Could 
you let me have a little brandy, please ?' 

A ring at the bell produced Barbara, who went in 
search of the spirit, and stood by while Bream gently 
insinuated a teaspoonful into the man's throat. He 
sighed, and a faint tinge of colour flickered into his 
ashen cheeks. 

' That's better,' said Bream. • Come, my lad, try 
another dose.' 

The second teaspoonful of liquor worked a marked 
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change for the better in the man's aspect and 
condition. The colour in his face deepened, his 
eyes opened, and after letting them wander for a 
moment, he fixed them on Mrs. Dartmouth. His 
lips stirred with a broken murmur, and he made a 
wandering movement with his arm, meant, perhaps, 
for a phrase of thanks and a salute, though no word 
was distinguishable, and his arm fell heavily by his 
side again. 

' Is there any workhouse or asylum that would 
take the poor fellow in ?' asked Bream. 

' None nearer than Stortford,' answered Mrs. 
Dartmouth, ' and that is twelve miles away. Is he 
very ill?' 

'Too -ill to stand such a journey,' said Bream. 
' He is almost exhausted. What is to be done ?' 

' We must give him shelter here, I suppose. It 
would be inhuman to turn him out upon the road 
again.' 

'Eh, missis,' said Barbara, 'but he is such a 
rough-lookin' chap.' 

' It may be a long business,' said Bream, ' he has 
evidently only partially recovered from a severe 
iUness, possibly an infectious disorder.' 

' There is a loft over the stable,' said Mrs. Dart- 
mouth, ' where the groom used to live before his 
cottage was finished. He would be quite safe there.' 

' Lord save us, missis!' again interposed Barbara, 
* we shall all be murdered in our beds !' 
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' Not by this fellow,' said Bream — ' for a time, at 
any rate. He hasn't the strength to murder a 
fly. Whatever is to be done should be done 
quiokly.' 

' We cannot turn him out,' said Mrs. Dartmouth 
again ; ' that would be too shameful. WUl you help 
Tom to carry him to the loft, Mr. Bream, and please 
tell me what iood he should have ?' 

' Soup — not too strong. A spoonful every half- 
hour. Now, Tom, my man, take his legs. So! 
You had better come with us, Mrs. Barbara, to 
see that the room is in order.' 

Barbara followed, a mute protest expressed in her 
face, and Bream and the gardener bore their patient 
to the loft. It was not until they had got him there 
that Bream noticed a ragged and dirty scrap of 
paper clenched in the man's hand. It seemed as 
if, even in his mental prostration and physical 
exhaustion, he blindly attached some value to it, 
for he feebly resented the curate's effort to take it 
from his fingers. 

On it was written, in thin rusty ink, and strag- 
gling, formless characters, these words ; 

• Barbara Lbigh, 

' Crouchf ord Court, 
' Crouchford, Essex. 

Bream read the words aloud, and was electrified 
by a sudden scream from the woman at his side. 
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' Lord sakes, it's Jake !' 

' Jake !' said Bream ; ' you know him ?' 

' Know him ! He's my own very brother-in-law 

— Jake Owen, as married my sister seven years ago 

and took her to Ameriky !' 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

JAKE OWEN. 

' Jake !' said Barbara, kneeling beside the bed. 
' Eh, Jake lad, to think as I'd ha' turned thee out 
on to the road again, like a starvin' dog ! Lord 
forgive me for my 'wicked sin ! Jake, don't 'ee 
know me ? I be Jess's sister — Jess, as you married, 
Jake.' 

The repetition of the name stirred the traveller. 
His eyes, which had been fixed upon the ceiling 
with a meaningless and glassy stare, grew brighter, 
the rigid lines of his face softened. 

' Jake !' said Barbara again, ' won't 'ee speak to 
me, lad?' 

The fingers which had held the paper fumbled 
feebly on the counterpane, as if seeking for it. 
Jake turned his head, and saw Barbara kneeling 
beside him. 

' Who be you ?' he asked. ' Where am I ?' 

' I'm Barbara Leigh,' she said, letting his second 
question pass unanswered. 
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'Barbara Leigh?' he repeated. 'Let's see thy 
face. Ay, Barbara Leigh — Jess's sister.' 

' Yes, yes, Jess's sister ! What brings 'ee here ?' 

' I've come,' said Jake slowly and with dif&culty, 
' to see ye and bring ye a message. How did I 
come here ? Where did ye find me ? Ah, I 
remember ! I was at the gate when my head went 
round, and I seemed death-struck, and then — what 
place is this ?' 

' Crouchford Court,' answered Barbara. ' I'm 
servant here. Ye had the name wrote on this 
paper.' 

' Ah !' said Jake, recognising it, ' I wrote it 
myself two days agone, when I left London, after 
I'd first felt the deadness coming over me, so as 
folks might know as I had friends and belonged 
somewhere. Who's this?' he asked, with a gesture 
of the head towards Mr. Bream, who stood quietly 
attentive at the bedside. 

' It's Mr. Bream, Jake, the curate of the parish, 
as found ye at the gate and brought you here.' 

' Sarvice t' ye, sir,' said Jake, ' though I'd rather 
see ye in a coat of another colour.' 

' Ay ?' said Bream. ' And why so, my good 
fellow ?' 

' Why,' answered the wayfarer, ' they say where 
black coats gather they be like ravens, and scent 
death. But I won't die yet — ^no, by God ! not till 
I've done my work !' 
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' You'll live to do plenty of work yet, my friend, 
if you'll take care and not excite yourself.' 

' Bless you, sir, for them words !' said Barbara. 

' You've had a long tramp ?' said Bream. 

'Ay, all the way from London. Three nights 
and days on the road. I'm sore spent ; but there's 
life in me yet.' 

' There is indeed,' said Bream, looking at him 
with interest. 

There was a galvanic vitality in the man. Five 
minutes ago he had seemed almost on the point of 
death ; now his voice, though weak, was firm, and 
his pale face was full of a restless energy. 

* You'll come through all right, but you must be 
quiet, and not excite yourself. You've had brain- 
fever.' 

' Ay !' said Jake. * That's what they called it 
aboard ship. But I want to talk to Barbey, and, 
begging your pardon ' 

'You want me to go? Well, so I will in a 
minute. Let me feel your pulse. Are you hungry ?' 

* I was a while ago.' 

' Some soup will be here in a little whUe. See 
that he eats moderately, Barbara. He is not so 
ill as I supposed, but he must be careful. I'll look 
in again towards evening. Keep your heart up, my 
fine fellow, and you'll soon be on your legs again.' 

' Thank 'ee, sir,' said Jake, ' for what you've done, 
and my sarvice to Barbey's missis.' 
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' Tell me,' said Barbara, when the door had 
closed behind Mr, Bream — 'tell me about Jess. 
Where is she ? Is she come back to England wi' 
you?' 

' Nay,' said Jake ; ' she'll come back to England 
no more, my lass.' 

'Jake!' said Barbara, 'can't 'ee speak plain? 
What is it as ye're trying to hide from me ?' 

' She's dead,' said Jake. 

' Dead !' said Barbara. 

' Ay,' said Jake, staring at the ceiling. ' She's 
dead and buried. She died in my arms.' 

' I can't believe it,' said Barbara. ' Eh, Jake, 
ye're lying, I doubt, for sport. Say as ye are.' 

' It's the God's truth,' said the man. ' She died 
i' my arms out yonder. Look me i' the face, 
Barbey — did you have no word from her, no news 
o' what happened, ere she died?' 

' Not a word,' said Barbara — 'not a word have I 
had from her for twelve months and more. The 
last letter I got said as she was well and happy, and 
that you was good to her.' 

' Better to her, maybe, than she deserved,' said 
Jake. 

' What d'ye mean ?' said Barbara. ' I'd claw the 
face of any other man as said a word agen my 
sister. Speak out straight and open like a man !' 

' She left me,' said Jake. 

' Left ye ! How left ye ?' 
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' She went off with another naan.' 

' No, no !' cried Barbara, covering her face with 
her hands, as if to shut out some horrible 
vision. 

' Ay,' said Jake, ' that was the end of it. That 
was what came of our years of happy married life. 
Good to her! She might well say that, Barbey, 
and more to the back of it. Good to her ! I loved 
the ground she trod on, the thing she touched. 
I'd ha' put my hand in the fire tq save her from 
the finger-ache. And she loved me, too — till he 
came.' 

' He ?' repeated Barbara. 

' Ay, the man she bolted with.' He lay looking 
at the ceiling with the same unwinking stare, and 
then said softly, but with an indescribable intona- 
tion of hate and loathing, ' Damn him !' 

Barbara sat silent for a time, rocking her body 
quietly to and fro, till suddenly she broke into loud 
weeping. 

' Ay, lass,' said Jake, with the same evil-sounduig 
quiet in his voice, ' I've done that too, but it didn't 
fetch her back.' 

Barbara wept unrestrainedly for some minutes. 

' Tell me,' she said at last, ' how it came about.' 

' It was in California, at a place called Jacob's 
Flat. I was mining there and doing well, for the 
place was rich. I'd been doing well pretty much 
all along after I married Jess, for when a man 

6 
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loves a gal as I loved her it puts the starch into hia 
back. We had no children, thank God ! Though, 
perhaps,' he added, after a pause, ' if we had had, 
it might ha' kept her straight. "Well, we got on all 
right at Jacob's Flat till we met Mordaunt. That 
was the name he gave himself, though most likely 
it wasn't his own. He was a gentleman born and 
bred, and a scholar, and I took it as a good deal of 
honour as he should have took to me directly a'most 
as he saw me. Jess liked him, I could see, and I was 
glad to see her make a friend, for the place was 
full of rough people as she didn't care to mis with. 
I was away at work all day long, and I thought no 
harm even when I knew as he was always with her. 
I'd have trusted her across the world after the nine 
years we'd lived together, and him with her, for I 
believed he was my friend, and was proud to be in 
his company. He never did any work, and always 
seemed to have plenty of money, somehow. Every- 
body liked him, and gave way to him ; he was a 
sort of king among them rough chaps, and every 
woman in the camp was after him. There was 
nothing as he couldn't do. He could talk to the 
Frenchmen and the Germans in their own lingo, 
and he could play the fiddle better than any other 
chap in the place ; and he could draw people's 
pictures so as they seemed to speak to you out of 
the paper a'most. He did a picture of Jess, as 
used to hang in the cabin at the Flat., I burned 
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it after — after that happened, for I couldn't stand 

seeing the eyes follow me about. I found out 

afterwards as there 'd been a lot of talk in the camp 

about her and Mordaunt being so much together, 

but nobody said anything to me at the time. 

P'raps that was lucky for 'em, for I was so mad 

about the wench, and so took up with Mordaunt, 

that as likely as not I should have stuck a knife 

into 'em for their pains. Well, the end came at 

last. I went home one night and the cabin was 

empty. I waited till one o'clock in the morning, 

and then I went to the bar, beginning to be afeard 

as something might have happened, and I thought 

I might get news of her there. Nobody had seen 

her. Then I asked where Mordaunt wa.s, and the 

man as kept the bar said he'd borrowed a horse 

from him and rode out that morning, and hadn t 

come back yet. I went back to the cabin and 

waited all night. No news came, and no news all 

next day. I was well-nigh mad with fright, till 

the Vigilance Committee made up a search-party 

to look for her. " It's not of much use, my lad," 

they said ; " they've got sis-and-thirty hours' start 

of us, and God knows where they are by now!" 

"They!" I said. "What d'ye mean?" And he 

told me she'd been seen with Mordaunt thirty 

miles away at six o'clock the day before.' 

He paused in his story, panting a little with the 
exertion of so much speech. Barbara sat waiting 
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trith clasped hands and tear-stained cheeks for 
him to continue. Outside, the pleasant homely 
Bounds of farm life came floating up to the window 
of the room on the still June air, the champing of 
the horses in the stalls below, the cluck of poultry, 
the rattle of the big mastiff's chain as he snapped 
at the flies, the call of a waggoner to his horses 
fifty yards away on the highroad, the distant 
clatter of a sheep-bell, the drowsy music of the 
trees. Presently Jake's voice rose again, monoto- 
nous and hollow, like a ghost's. 

' I was that mazed I couldn't think for an hour 
or two. Then I went to the claim where my 
partner was working. I didn't need to tell him 
what had happened ; he knew already, and he saw 
it in my face, as I knew, too. I asked him to buy 
my share, and he took it, and paid for it more than 
it was worth I remembered afterwards, though I 
didn't notice at the time. He offered to come along 
with me, but I said I didn't want him. It was my 
work, and I meant to go through with it alone. I 
meant to find 'em and to kill 'em both, and what 
was to happen afterwards I didn't know, and I 
didn't care. I hunted 'em for a long time, nearly 
all across America, getting word of 'em here and 
there, but never coming up with them, till at last I 
got to New York. They had been there together, 
and Mordaunt had sailed to England a day or two 
before alone. I went all over the city looking for 
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Jess, and at last I found her. She was in the 
hospital, for she'd been fever-struck, and he'd took 
advantage of it to run away and leave her to die, or 
to starve, or to go upon the streets. I'd meant ta 
kill her, even when I heard she was in the hospital, 
I went there with murder in my heart, and my 
knife was open in my pocket when the doctor took 
me to her bed. But, oh, lass, when I saw her poor 
white face, with the mark of death on it, plain for a 
child to read, my heart broke, and I fell crying by 
the bedside, for I loved her in spite of all !' 

Barbara took his hand, and kissed it and wept 
upon it in a helpless passion of pity. 

' She died,' Jake continued. ' Thank God, she 
died in my arms, and knew as I'd forgiven her ! I 
was raving mad for days after, and knew nothing as 
happened. When my brain cleared I was standing 
by her grave, and there, with the rain beating 
down on me like my own heart's blood, I swore to 
find the man as had done it all — as had killed her 
and ruined my life.' 

'And did you find him?' asked Barbara, in- 
voluntarily shrinking from the bed, though she 
stni clung to Jake's hand. 

' No,' said Jake, ' or I wouldn't be raving here, 
like an old hen-wife as has lost half a dozen 
chickens. If I'd found him I'd be quiet, lying in 
the grave with Jess. Jhat's what's brought me here. 
That's what's kept me alive through the fever, and 
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the trouble, and the hunger. It's fed my mouth 
like bread, the thought of meeting him face to face. 
It's all I ask of God Almighty, just to let me stand 
before that man for one minute.' 

The simple peasant woman had never seen 
passion like to this. It frightened her to silence. 
Then she began to stammer religious common- 
places about the wickedness of revenge. Jake lay 
stariug at the ceiling and made no answer ; it was 
doubtful if he heard her. 

' I'm tired, lass,' he said quietly, a minute after 
her voice had ceased ; ' leave me to myself ; I'll 
sleep awhile.' 



CHAPTEE IX, 

ME. EZRA STOKES. 

Me. Ezra Stokes, the landlord of the Pig and 
Whistle, one of the two houses of public entertain- 
ment in the village of Crouchford, was a new-comer 
in those parts. Crouchford was slow to accept new 
people, and Stokes had been a member of its com- 
munity only for the last two years. 

He was a dry and withered man of late middle 
age, whose skin had been burned to an equal 
blackish brown by stronger suns than that which 
shone on Essex. He was gnarled and warped and 
knotted all over like a wind-blown tree — with a 
halting leg, a wry neck, a humped shoulder, a 
peculiarly ghastly squint, a crooked mouth, fur- 
nished with huge discoloured teeth, no two of 
which stood at the same angle, and a twisted nose 
with three distinct bridges. 

His antecedents were dark; except that he had 
been a traveller, and had, as, despite the time- 
honoured proverb to the contrary, rolling stones 
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sometimes do, gathered some financial moss in his 
wanderings, nothing was known of him by his 
neighbours. He had dropped down into the little 
place from heaven knows where, and had taken 
the lease of the Pig and Whistle, paying solid cash 
for the privilege, and lived reputably in the village, 
owing no man anything. 

There was a certain likeness between his home 
and himself : both had been newer and smarter once 
upon a time, but the battering which makes a man 
ugly makes a house picturesque, and such stray 
connoisseurs of the beautiful as came to Crouchford 
found the Pig and "Whistle a prettier spectacle than 
its landlord. It was a tumble-down, weather- 
stained roadside house of two stories, with bulging 
wall shored up by heavy balks of timber. Its 
low-browed door was covered with a heavy lintel of 
oak beams, and furnished with two settles, where, 
on fine nights, Mr. Stokes might be seen reading 
the newspaper or drinking affably with his rustic 
customers. The latter voted him 'mazin' good 
company, for he could, when he chose, talk of 
moving adventures by flood and field, in places 
whose names sounded strange and barbaric in 
rustic ears, and had besides a sly, hard humour, 
which sometimes took a practical form. 

Mr. Bream, rapidly covering all the ground — 
social and geographical — of Crouchford with his 
usual energy, knew every soul in the parish in a 
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week, and among them the landlord of the Pig 
and Whistle. Their acquaintance made quick 
progress. There ^yere not many people of sufficient 
native shrewdness or acquired experience in Crouch- 
ford greatly to interest a man of culture, except 
with the interest, grown commonplace to Mr. 
Bream, of individual traits of character, or of such 
special worries and troubles, bodily and spiritual, as 
it was his duty to attend to. 

A man who had travelled, and could talk more 
or less intelligently of what he had seen, was an 
acquaintance to be cultivated in a village of whose 
inhabitants not one per cent, had ever wandered 
twenty miles from the church spire. Then, the 
Pig and Whistle was the sitting-place of the local 
parliament, where the ancients and young men 
of the place came together to unbend in social 
dissipation after the labours of the day, and he 
who would know men should meet them at such 
moments. 

Crouchford came to think well of its new curate. 

In his first week of his sojourn amongst them, 
the annual cricket match with the neighbouring 
village of Hilton had been played, and for the first 
time in five years had resulted in a victory for 
Crouchford, mainly through his batting and 
bowling. That alone would have conquered the 
affections of the villagers, but when, after the 
match, Mr. Bream stood the two elevens a supper 
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at the Pig and Whistle, and, after due justice had 
been done to beef and ale, sang 'Tom Bowling' 
from his place at the head of the table, Crouchford, 
old and young, male and female, swore by him. 

This access of popularity rather disturbed the 
mind of Mr. Herbert, who belonged to an altogether 
different type of clergymen, and whose aristocratic 
instincts were not so tempered by his Christianity 
as to permit him so large a familiarity with the 
humbler members of his flock. 

A week or two after Bream's arrival his vicar 
was shocked to see his curate at the door of Stokes' 
hostelry, holding forth to the assembled yokels 
with a glass of beer in his hand, and obviously, 
to judge by the broad grins of his audience, not on 
a doctrinal subject. When the two clerics next 
came together, the senior took the curate to task 
about this undue familiarity. 

' Understand me, Bream,' he said, ' I would not 
willingly be taken for one of those — ah — false 
shepherds who think that the delivery of a weekly 
sermon, and the discharge of bare parochial duties, 
complete a pastor's work. By no means. I have 
endeavoured during my whole time here, to — ah — 
to institute a friendly feeling between myself and 
every member of the church congregation. But 
there are — ah — limits. Bream.' 

' And you think I have over-stepped the limits, 
sir?' 
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' Distinctly !' said Mr. Herbert, with emphasis. 
' To preserve authority among the — ah — vulgar, a 
gentleman, and, above all, a priest, should keep a 
certain aloofness — a certain dignity. How can 
that dignity be preserved by a clergyman who 
drinks — ah — beer ' — Mr. Herbert got out the vulgar 
monosyllable with something of an effort — 'with 
a crowd of rustics before a common alehouse ?' 

' Stokes' beer is really very good, sir,' said 
Bream gravely. 

It never entered into Mr. Herbert's head that 
anybody, especially his curate, could dare to chaff 
him, and he pat aside the irrelevant remark with a 
wave of his hand. 

' Let me ask you, Mr. Herbert,' said Bream, 'if 
you ever happened to overhear those fellows talk- 
ing when they were unaware of your presence ?' 

' Very possibly. I — ah — don't exactly remember 
any particular occasion, but it has probably 
occurred.' 

' It has occurred once or twice to me since I have 
been here,' said Bream, ' and I have noticed that 
on such occasions their whole conversation is one 
tissue of dirt and profanity. Well, sir, when I am 
with them, I have seldom heard a word which 
might not be used from the pulpit. Last night, 
Just after you had passed, one man, Ned Eoberts, 
from the Pear-tree Farm, began to swear. I told 
him he had no right to use that language in my 
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presence ; but — he was drunk — ^he went on swear- 
ing, and Stokes turned him out and sent him 
home. Now surely, sir, if my presence among 
them obliges them to talk and think decently for an 
hour or so a day, that is so much gained, and the 
fact that it does so is surely proof enough that 
my familiarity with them has not bred contempt 
either of me or of my office.' 

' There is something in what you say. Bream,' 
said Mr. Herbert. ' Still,' he continued, returning 
to his original position, 'there are limits. Don't 
overstep them. As for that fellow Stokes, I don't 
like him. Duria'g the two years he has lived here 
he has not once entered the church door. He has 
given me more trouble about — ah — tithes than any 
three people in the place. I don't think he led a 
reputable life before he came here.' 

' He is a fairly intelligent man, sir, and he has a 
good deal of influence among the labourers. As to 
what his life has been it is hard to say. He has 
travelled a good deal, though in what capacity I 
don't know. He is willing enough to talk of what 
he has seen, but he never talks about himself.' 

'I should say,' said Mr. Herbert, 'that he 
probably has good reason for his reticence,' an 
uncharitable remark which Bream attributed to 
the tithes dispute. 

It fell out, however, that this same Stokes was 
to be intimately associated with the development 
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of the one romance which was going forward ia 
that sleepy and world-forgotten village, and it so 
fell out in this wise. Mr. Bream, calling at the 
Pig and Whistle one evening, found Stokes holding 
forth to his ring of customers regarding a tremen- 
dous landshp in the State of Arizona, which had 
happened a few years back, in a district with which 
he had been familiar both before and after the 
catastrophe. His hearers listened open-mouthed, 
save one sour-faced veteran, who, at the conclusion 
of the tale, snorted with disdainful laughter before 
burying his visage in a wide-mouthed earthen mug. 

' What be laughia' at, George ?' asked a crony. 

'Why, at all you fools swallerin' the like of that,' 
said the ancient. 

' Don't ye believe it ?' asked Stokes. 

' Do you believe it, as has been a-telling of it ?' 
asked the ancient sourly. ' You comes here, and 
asks Chris'en men i' their sense to b'lieve a rig- 
marole like that !' 

'Well, but, George, what is it as 'ee don't b'lieve ?' 
asked the crony. 

'I don't believe one word of it,' said George 
sturdily. 

'You're wrong there, then,' said Mr. Bream. 
'Things of that sort do occur, and as for the 
details of this story, I remember reading some of 
them in the English papers at the time.' 

'There,' said Stokes triumphantly. 'Thafs 
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what comes o' telling a story to a gentleman as 
knows something. And if you want any more 
proof than Mr. Bream's word, why, ye shall 
have it.' 

So saying, he left the meeting for a moment, 
and presently returned with a big volume in his 
arms, which turned out to be a collection of literary 
and pictorial scraps from English, colonial, and 
American newspapers. 

'There,' he said, bumping the volume down 
before the dissenting George, open at a large picture, 
'that's the place as it was after the landslip — as 
it is now, for all I know. I've eat my meals and 
slep' in that hut in the corner scores o' times, 
when it was a quarter of a mile higher up the 
mountain.' 

'Well,' said the combative George, unable to 
stand against the phalanx of testimony, but re- 
treating, like a valiant general, with his face to the 
foe, ' I don't know as it's much use to talk o' places 
where that kind o' thing's like to happen. I'm 
glad as I can go to my bed i' Crouchford without 
bein' afraid of finding Hilton atop o' me when I 
wakes i' the mornin'. I should look on a visita- 
tion o' that sort i' th' light of a judgment.' 

'Ah, surely!' chorused the others, with the 
exception of Stokes, who was surveying the ancient 
with a visage of humorous disdain, and Mr. 
Bream, who was turning the leaves of the book. 
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' Have you been in all these places, Stokes ?' 
asked Mr. Bream, glancing from page to page, 
filled with scraps of journalism from most of the 
English-speaking countries and settlements on the 
face of the globe. 

'Why, no, sir,' said Stokes, 'not all; but I've 
been in a good many of 'em. I was always fond of 
reading, and I cut them things out, here and there, 
and kept 'em, and when I came here I pasted 'em 
into that book. They comes in useful sometimes 
when a set 0' mouldy old yokels, as has never been 
a mUe from the town pump, calls me a liar.' 

George wisely declined to accept this challenge 
to a renewal of hostilities. Suddenly the assembly 
was startled by a stifled exclamation from Mr. 
Bream, and saw him staring like one amazed at 
a page of the book. 

' Stokes !' he said, rising with the volume in his 
hand, and speaking in a quick, uneven voice, ' give 
me a word in private, will you? There is some- 
thing here which interests me.' 

Stokes limped his way into the deserted parlour, 
and Mr. Bream followed, bearing the book, which 
he laid open on the table. The innkeeper offered 
him a chair; he took no notice of the act, but, 
after looking round to see that they were really 
alone and the door closed, laid his finger on a 
cutting. 

' Eead that,' he said, ' and tell me if it's true/ 
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Stokes, after staring at him, read the paragraph. 
It was to this effect : 

' News comes from Yuam, New Mexico, that 
Bluffer Hawkins, the well-known desperado of that 
district, has at last handed in his checks. Our 
readers will remember that it is a little over a 
month since Hawkins, accompanied by a solitary 
confederate, stopped the mail-coach just outside 
Yuam, and executed a daring and successful robbery 
on the passengers. On Tuesday night, one of the 
victims of the raid gave information to Police- 
Lieutenant McCormick that Hawkins and his com- 
panion had entered the town, and were drinking 
in the Magnolia Saloon. That officer, with his 
usual energetic promptness, betook himself to the 
place, accompanied by three of his subordinates. 
Immediately on his entrance, Hawkins and his 
companion drew their revolvers. In the first 
exchange of shots McCormick and one of his 
followers fell, fatally wounded, and there is little 
doubt but that Hawkins and his companion would 
have escaped but for the public-spirited conduct of 
Mr. Uriah Cleary, the proprietor of the saloon, 
who materially aided the officers of I'aw by firing at 
Hawkins from behmd. His bullet passed through 
the desperado's neck, and a lucky shot from one of 
McCormick's party settled his companion. The 
identity of the latter was established at the police- 
station, where, life being discovered to be extinct. 
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an examination of his body resulted in the dis- 
covery of several old letters, addressed to Philip 
O'Mara, at an address in London. McCormick's 
gallant conduct has excited universal admiration, 
and a subscription has been liberally started on 
behalf of his widow and children.' 

It seemed to Mr. Bream's excited fancy that 
Stokes took an unconscionably long time to read 
this short paragraph. When at last he raised his 
head, his twisted face was as impassive as a stone 
wall. As for his eyes, there was never anything to 
be learned from them, not even in the direction 
in which they were looking. He said nothing, but 
waited for the clergyman to speak again. 

' Is that true ?' asked Mr. Bream again. 

'It's given here as a piece of news,' Stokes 
answered. ' I don't see why it shouldn't be.' 

' Were you ever in that place ? Did you know 
either of those men ?' 

Stokes's crooked eyes came together, as if taking 
council of each other. 

' I knew them both,' he answered, after a 
moment's pause. 

* Were you at this place, Yuam, when the affray 
happened ?' 

' No, I was in New York ; that's where I saw the 
report. It's cut out of the New York Sentinel, 
June 5, 18 — .' He pointed to the date, written 
in his own rude characters, below the paragraph. 

7 
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* You knew O'Mara ?' 

'Not by that name. Mordaunt was what he 
called himself.' 

'How do you know, then, that this was the 
man?' 

' Because, when I was with him in a bar in St. 
Louis, a man came up to him and called him 
O'Mara. Mordaunt stuck the man out as he'd 
made a mistake. He was an Englishman. So 
was Mordaimt." 

' Could you describe him ?' 

' Tallish chap ; good-looking ; very swell way of 
speaking. Used a lot of crack-jaw words. Played 
the fiddle and the planner beautiful.' 

' Will you lend me this book for an hour or two, 
Stokes ? Say till to-morrow morning ?' 

' Certainly, sir,' said Stokes, closing the volume, 
and handing it to him; 'keep it as long as you 
like, sir.' 

' I knew the unfortunate man,' said Mr. Bream ; 
' he has relatives in England who know nothing of 
his death. I will ask you, Stokes, to be so good as 
to say nothing of our conversation. It is a painful 
story, and I don't want it talked about.' 

' I'm mum, sir,' said Stokes. ' There's nobody 
here, at all events, as I'm likely to talk to about it.' 

' True,' said Mr. Bream. 

He left the house with the book under his arm. 

' He said h* was going home when he came in,' 
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said Stokes to himself, as he watched the curate's 
rapidly lessening figure along the village street. 
' That ain't his way home. He seemed knocked 
all acock hy it. He asks me not to talk about it. 
What's in the wind now, I wonder ?' 



CHAPTEE X. 

AFTER SEVEN TBABS. 

Beeam, with Stokes's book of scraps hugged under 
his arm, and seeming to communicate an electric 
tingle to his whole frame, strode along the village 
street into the lane beyond, walking at his rapidest 
rate until he came in sight of the red brick 
chimneys of Crouchford Court. He slackened his 
pace there to recover his breath and wipe away 
the thick perspiration which his rapid walking had 
brought to his face. He was in such a condition 
of nervous tremor as few men of his splendid 
physical condition ever know, and it required a 
strong effort to quiet the trembling of his hands, 
and to compose his features to their usual calm. 

Barbara answered his ring, and replied to his 
inquiry that Mrs. Dartmouth was at home. She 
led him to the breakfast-room, and left him to 
announce his arrival, returning with the message 
that her mistress would see him directly. 
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'How is your brother-in-law progressing?' he 
asked her. 

'He's mendiog, sir, slowly. Doctor says as he 
ought to be all right again in a week or two. My 
lady is going to find him work on the farm, when 
he's well enough to take it.' 

' He seems to have something on his mind,' said 
Bream. 'His illness is much more mental than 
physical. Whatever it is, he refuses to talk of it.' 

'He's told me, sir,' said Barbara. 

With a reticence natural under the circumstances, 
she said no more than that he was grieving for her 
sister, his wife, who had died a year ago. Mrs. 
Dartmouth, entering at that moment, released her 
from further question, and she left the room. 

Bream found himself in a situation which most 
of us have known at some time or other : the 
possessor of a piece of news he knew must be 
welcome, yet requiring considerable delicacy in 
the fashion of its conveyance. To gain time, he 
opened with some stereotyped commonplace, and, 
Mrs. Dartmouth answering on the same lines, 
found himself floundering dismally, and feeling it 
more and more difficult with every passing moment 
to disclose the real object of his visit. His un- 
easiness was too pronounced to escape Mrs. Dart- 
mouth's observation. 

' You seem agitated, Mr. Bream. No bad news, 
I hope, of your parishioners ?' 
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' Oh, none ! Things are going splendidly.' 

He stopped short, and then, taking his courage 
a deux mains, plunged at the communication he 
had to make. 

'I have learned a thing this afternoon which 
closely concerns you,' he said. 'It concerns you 
so closely, it is of such vital importance, that 
I scarcely know how to approach it. I am 
afraid that it will be something of a shock to 
you.' 

She went a shade paler than usual, but it 
was with perfect quiet that she bade him pro- 
ceed. 

'You will remember that on my first meeting 
with you here we spoke of — of your husband.' She 
went paler still, and her breathing quickened. ' I 
have news of him.' There was so unmistakable a 
look of fear and horror in her face, that he hurried 
on, blurting out his communication crudely, almost 
brutally : ' You are free. He will never trouble 
you again.' 

Mrs. Dartmouth gave a gasp, and her bosom 
laboured under the hand with which she tried to 
still it. 

He laid the book open at the paragraph he had 
read half an hour before. 

' Eead for yourself,' he said. 

She took the book, and remained staring at it 
blankly for a minute or two. When at last she 
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bent her eyes upon the lines, they so danced and 
gyrated before them that she could not read. Even 
when she had found the passage, she sat staring at 
the page as if the words meant nothing to her. 
Presently the tears began to run down her blanched 
cheeks, and she gave a gasping sob or two. Bream 
feared an attack of hysterics. 

' I win leave you,' he said, ' and send Barbara.' 

'No, no!' she said. 'Stay!' 

She tried hard to fight down the attack, and 
succeeded, but the tears were still running when 
the door opened and a head of golden curls 
peeped round it. Dora sped to her mother, and, 
climbing upon her knee, began to cry in affectionate 
and ignorant sympathy. Mrs. Dartmouth strained 
her in her arms, hushing and soothing her with 
broken ejaculations of comfort. The tears still 
ran, but the emotion which called them forth was 
changed. She kissed and caressed the child with 
a passionate affection which frightened her almost 
as much as her mother's white face and choking 
sobs had done before. 

' Oh, mamma, what is it ?' cried Dora, bewildered 
and frightened by the rapid changes of emotion 
Eeadable in her mother's face and manner. ' What 
is the matter ?' 

' I will tell you, darling, some day, perhaps ; not 
now — you would not understand. See, I am quite 
happy now; I am not going to cry any more.' 
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She wiped the tears from her own face and from 
that of the child. ' Eun away, dear ; Mr. Bream 
and I have things to talk of.' 

'And you are sure — sure — that you won't cry 
any more ?' asked Dora. 

' No, darling ; my crying is over now,' answered 
Gillian. She kissed the child again, whispering, 
' Go !' in her ear, and Dora went obediently, with a 
lingering backward glance. Bream had retired to 
a window looking on the garden, and had left child 
and mother together. He remained there, giving 
Gillian the time to conquer herself before resuming 
her talk with him. 

' Let us get into the open air,' she said ; ' I am 
stifling here.' 

They passed into the garden together, and for 
a space there was silence between them. They 
crossed the lawn and a hay-field, where the grass 
was almost ready for the scythe, and entered a long 
stretch of spinney, bounded by the public road. 
Still no word was spoken, as they walked slowly 
through alternate spaces of green gloom and 
golden sunshiae. 

' Mr. Bream,' said Gillian at last, ' I feel like a 
criminal. The man was my husband; I almost 
loved him once, when our married life was new. 
He was the father of my child ; I swore before the 
altar to love and honour him, swore as a Christian 
woman, knowing the meaning of that solemn vow. 
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And now that I know that he is dead — I cannot 
help it — my only feeling is joy.' 

'Very naturally,' said Bream. He made his 
tone purposely dry, almost careless, for there was 
such a deep emotion in her voice that he dreaded 
to increase it. ' There is a point at which nature 
must assert itself, at which no vow, however 
sacred, no duty, however great, can beat it 
down.' 

' I was his wife,' she said. 

' A true one, I know,' he answered, ' and a loving 
one had he ever cared to have your love. Am I 
right ?' 

' God knows you are,' she said. 

'I am a clergyman,' he said, 'an unworthy one, 
I know, but one who at least tries to do his duty. 
I am speaking now guardedly, and with a full sense 
of the spiritual import of what I say. Justice and 
common-sense absolve you. You gave this man 
duty and obedience. He trampled them under- 
foot. You offered him affection and respect. He 
flung them aside. You owe to his memory no 
more than the sorrow every Christian should feel 
for a wasted life, and the hope that God may have 
pardoned his cruelty.' 

The steady beat of a horse's hoofs, which had 
been clearly audible since they entered the strip of 
woodland, had come nearer and nearer unmarked, 
and now, in the sudden dead stillness which had 
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followed Bream's solemn -words, rang on their ears 
with a startling suddenness. They reached the 
further outskirts of the spinney, and saw Sir George 
Venables riding by. He was looking in their direc- 
tion, but passed without seeing them. Bream stole 
a look at his companion, and saw the pallor of her 
face drowned in a sudden wave of crimson. She 
turned, and struck into a narrow path through the 
undergrowth, so narrow that he could no longer 
walk abreast with her. To his mind, the blush 
and succeeding action were a confession. When 
a widening of the path permitted him to regain her 
side, he saw that, though the first brilliancy of the 
blush had faded, her face was aflame with healthy 
colour, and there was a soft, dreamy look in her 
eyes. Becoming aware of his scrutiny, she blushed 
anew, and covered her confusion by holding out 
to him her hand with a bright, grateful smile. 

' You seem to have been appointed by Providence 
as my special guardian angel,' she said. ' How, 
how can I ever thank you ?' 

'Thank me? Why, what have you to thank 
me for ?' 

'For everything that makes life worth living,' 
she answered. ' For new hope, for countless kind- 
nesses.' 

'You owe me literally nothing,' said Bream, 
' It is I who should thank Providence for putting 
into my hands the opportunity of serving you. I 
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did not make the opportunity. It came to me. 
I used it, that is all.' 

' You were always generous,' she said, ' but that 
only adds to the burden of my obligation.' 

Venables was in his mind, and as they walked 
side by side to the house he strove to find some 
form of words in which he might hint, not too 
broadly, of his friend's hopes. The flush in her 
face, the tender dewiness of her eyes as the baronet 
had ridden by, at once increased his desire to speak, 
and seemed to intimate how little need of speech 
there was. He had parted with her before he 
found his opening. 

' That will be arranged without any interference 
of mine,' he said to himself, as he swung gaily 
back to the village. ' She loves him, that is 
evident enough. I suppose Herbert will want to 
marry them. I should have liked to do that, but 
I suppose I must be content with the position of 
best man. Poor old Venables! he has waited a 
long time. How sad he looked as he passed! 
Well, his troubles are ovot now, and hers too, 
thank God! They ought to be happy together. 
He's a splendid fellow, and she — she's an angel. 
They are worthy of each other, and the whole 
world doesn't hold a finer couple. By Jove, there 
he is ! Hi I Sir George ! I want to speak to you.' 

The baronet, who had suddenly hove into sight, 
cantering down a cross-road, pulled up at the 
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summons, and waited until his friend came panting 
up to him. At his request, he dismounted, and 
they -walked side by side together down a deserted 
lane as Bream told his story. Venables went red 
and pale by turns, but his broad, handsome face 
glowed like a sun with sudden joy, as he turned 
it on his friend. He wrung his hand hard, pouring 
out incoherent words of thanks. 

' I was right, then ; I knew she cared for me.' 

'Her face showed that as you rode by,' said 
Bream. 'You never made a more opportune 
appearance. Where are you going?' he asked, as 
the baronet swung himself into the saddle. 

' I'm going to make another,' he answered ; ' to 
strike while the iron is hot.' 

'You're a brisk lover,' said the curate, with a 
laugh. 'Had you not better give her a bit of 
time, and wait a little ?' 

' Wait !' said Venables fiercely. ' You talk easily 
of waiting. I've waited six years already.' He 
leaned over, and pressed his friend's hand again. 
' God bless you, old fellow ! I shall have news 
for you to-morrow.' 

He struck his spurs in his great roadster, and 
was gone like a flash. Bream looking after him tUl 
he had disappeared from sight. Five minutes at 
that pace carried him to Crouchford Court. He 
tied his foaming horse to the gate, and entered 
the garden. 
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Gillian was there among her flowers. He strode 
towards her. She tried to keep back the great 
wave of crimson which flooded her from brow to 
throat, and to repress the trembling of her limbs, 
but he gave her no time to play the tricks of her 
sex. Before she knew he had hold of both her 
hands in his strong grasp. 

' Gillian,' he said, ' I know your secret now ! I 
know the barrier that parted us is down. Bream 
has told me all.' 

'Mr. Bream tells other people's secrets very 
easily,' she said, with an attempt at frigid dignity, 
made quite abortive by her beaming face and 
humid eyes, and by the electric tremor of her 
fingers. 

' I have waited for my happiness a long time,^ 
Gillian,' he said, with a sudden tremor in his 
voice : ' have I not found it at last ?' 

' If I can make you happy, yes,' she answered, 
with a sweet gravity, and yielded to the strong and 
steady persuasion of the hands which drew her to 
her lover's breast. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

ONE WAT OF LOOKING AT IT. 

The morning after the blissful interview which had 
ended six years of fear and doubt, Sir George 
Venables, mounted on his big roadster, was journey- 
ing through the pleasant green lanes which lay 
between the Lodge and Crouchford Court. 

It was still early in the morning, and the heat of 
the young sun was tempered by a cool breeze and 
an occasional fleecy cloud. The whole earth 
seemed, in the happy lover's imagination, to 
rejoice with his rejoicing ; and the tranquil, friendly 
prospect of the meadows among which his whole 
life had been passed had never touched him with 
a charm of such serene happiness. 

The long ribbon of road, inch deep in white 
dust between the flowering hedges, was empty of 
passengers, and in the pleasant soHtude he gave 
vent to the gladness of his heart with an almost 
boyish simplicity, answering the incessant chatter 
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of the birds with a Auent whistle, as jolly as the 
jolliest note of thrnjh or blackbird. His hand- 
some face, ruddy with free exercise in sun and air, 
beamed with satisfaction. He was dressed with 
unusual care, and from the corner of his hat to 
the tips of his polished boots looked the very model 
of an English squire. 

As he approached within sight of the chimney 
cowls of Crouchford Court, visible above the 
winding hedges, he became aware of a figure 
approaching him on foot, and on a second glance 
recognised the pedestrian as Mr. Herbert. He 
waved his riding- whip in salutation, and quickened 
his horse's leisurely pace. 

The reverend gentleman was strolling along, with 
a serenity of visage begotten of a good breakfast, a 
conscience at rest, a mind at peace with all the 
world, and the softening influence of the odorous 
morning air. 

'Good-morning, Sir George,' he said, as the 
baronet reined in his horse. ' Magnificent weather.' 

'Yes,' said Venables ; 'it's the finest day I ever 
saw, I think.' 

There was an unconstrained ring of jollity in his 
voice, he spoke the words upon a laugh, as though 
they had been some masterpiece of merry humour. 
The clergyman looked at him with knitted brows of 
good-humoured inquiry drawn over his mild, short- 
sighted eyes. 
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' You look particularly happy this morning,' he 
exclaimed. 

' I am particularly happy,' Venables answered. 

' I rejoice to — ah — hear it,' said Mr. Herbert. 
' May I ask the cause ?' 

' Well,' said Venables, ' you would certaioly soon 
hear it from some other source, so I will tell you, 
the more willingly since, to some extent, it con- 
cerns you.' 

' Concerns me ?' repeated Herbert. 

Venables descended from his horse, and, taking 
the clergyman's arm, led on his horse by the bridle. 

' Yes, I hope ia a week or two to ask for a cast 
of your office.' 

'Indeed?' 

Mr. Herbert spoke the word with a sudden 
gravity, and shot a sidelong glance at the radiant 
face of his companion. 

' Yes,' said Venables, ' I'm going to say good-bye 
to bachelorhood and settle down as a married 
man.' 

' Ye — es,' said Mr. Herbert. 

' Is that all you have to say ?' asked Venables. 

' By no means. I may have much to say, my 
dear Sir George ; but tell me first, who is the lady ?' 

' I should have thought you would have guessed 
that,' said the baronet. His tone was a little dis- 
comfited and brusque, as though his old friend's 
lack of warmth hurt him. 
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'Perhaps I do,' said the clergyman. 'Mrs. 
Dartmouth ?' 

'Yes; I proposed td her last night, and she 
accepted me. By Jove ! I believe I'm the happiest 
man in England at this moment. You know, sir, 
what a woman she is — how good, how ' 

He checked himself. To his devoted tenderness 
his very praise seemed almost a profanation of the 
priceless woman he loved, so little could he express 
of the devotion with which she filled his heart. 

' A most admirable lady,' said Mr. Herbert. ' A 
lady for whom I have the most profound respect — 
I had almost said — ah — affection. Beautiful both 
in person and character.' 

'Isn't she?' cried Venables, turning a happy 
face on him. ' Thank you, sir, for saying that. 
Though, who could think otherwise who'd ever 
seen her for five minutes ? I knew you would con- 
gratulate me when you knew.' 

' Ahem !' went Mr. Herbert. 

'What do you mean, sir?' asked Venables, re- 
leasing his arm. His face, which was simply 
wondering, would have expressed indignation had 
his companion been other than he was. 

'My dear Sir George,' said Mr. Herbert, 'be 
calm. I respect and admire the lady as much, I 
think, as you can do. I admit that as far as the 
graces of her mind and person, the excellence of 
her character and principles, are concerned, it 

8 
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would be difficult to discover a lady more admirably 
suited to do credit to the station you will raise her 
to. But there are other considerations.' 

' Other considerations ?' echoed Venables. ' What 
other considerations, in Heaven's name ?' 

'Let us approach them — ah — seriatim!' said 
Mr. Herbert. ' You must know, my dear sir, that 
a friend so intimate, not merely with yourself, but 
with your dear father, must have been aware of the 
conditions of your feelings with respect to Mrs. 
Dartmouth for some time past. I know, for in- 
stance, that some five or six years ago you asked 
her to become your wife.' 

' I did.' 

' Did she — ah — confide to you any reason for her 
refusal at that date ?' 

' No, I guessed it, and have since learned that my 
guess was correct. Her husband was still alive.' 

' I gather, from her acceptance of you, that he 
is since dead.' 

' Precisely,' said Venables dryly. 

'Precisely,' echoed Mr. Herbert. 'Has she con- 
fided in you the reasons for her separation from 
her husband for so long a period ?' 

' I never asked her,' answered Venables. ' I did 
not want to know them. The matter has not been 
mentioned between us.' 

'Don't you think,' pursued the clergyman — 
•don't you think, my dear Sir George — ^putting 
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aside for the moment other considerations to which 
we will — ah — ^presently return — that it would be 
well to invite such a confidence ?' 

' I am so perfectly certain,' said Sir George, 
' that Gill — that Mrs. Dartmouth — can have nothing 
to blame herself for, so sure that whatever the 
reason for her separation may have been, she was 
blameless in the matter, that I have never thought 
it necessary to approach the subject. Let me ask 
you, sir, if ever, in all your knowledge of women — 
and in your clerical capacity you must have known 
many very intimately — have you ever known one 
her superior? I have heard you speak of her 
goodness a hundred times. She is your favourite 
parishioner. It was by your countenance and 
friendship that she conquered the prejudice with 
which, as a stranger, she found herself surrounded 
when first she came to live here.' 

' True,' said Mr. Herbert, ' I believe her to be 
an excellent woman. But, mark me, I can only 
believe it. " I do not knmu it. I know nothing but 
her career among us in Crouchford.' 

' Is not that enough ?' 

' To extend to her my perisonal consideration as 
a gentleman, my office as a spiritual guide — yes. 
To receive her as a fit wife for you, the son of my 
oldest friend, the representative of the best family 
in this county, as the future mother of your 
children — no. No, my dear George. You have a 
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right to know more, to know — ah — all. I pay the 
lady a sincere compliment when I express my 
belief that she would welcome your invitation to 
Buch a confidence.' 

'J have no fear of it,' said Venables, with a 
laugh. 'If she likes to tell me— I'U listen. But 
I won't hint a doubt of her by asking it.' 

'Then,' said Mr. Herbert, 'let us waive that 
point for a little time, and come to the other con- 
sideration at which I hinted a minute or two ago. 
Mrs. Dartmouth is — ah — a widow.' 

'Well!' said Venables. He spoke the word 
dryly, with a twinkle in his eyes which his com- 
panion did not see. 

' My views upon certain topics,' said Mr. Herbert, 
•are, I know, what the present generation, even 
the present generatioij of clergymen, are in the 
habit of calling — ah — old-fashioned. That judg- 
ment has, however, never frightened me into 
holding back when I deemed it necessary to express 
them. Some old fashions are worth preserving. 
Your "well," my dear Sir George, is a little dis- 
ingenuous, for I think you are aware of my views 
upon the remarriage of widows.' 

' I know that you disapprove of it,' said Venables. 
'Mrs. Dartmouth knows it too, for you have ex- 
pressed it, she tells me, in her presence. She told 
me so last night, when I said that I hoped that 
you would marry us.' 
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' Understand me,' said Mr. Herbert, ' that I have 
never taken the ground that no widow should marry. 
There may be — ah — dispensations. There are 
many rules of conduct which admit of no exception 
whatever. There are others in which — ah — dis- 
tinction may fittingly be made. I trust that thia 
may be such a case, admitting, of course, that, aa 
I am strongly inclined to believe, your blind belief 
in Mrs. Dartmouth's purity of character is justified. 
Come,' he said, pressing the young man's arm, and 
speaking with a winning friendliness of manner 
made additionally pleasant by his general stiffness 
and preciseness — ' come, my dear sir, let us see if 
there is no way of reconciling our views upon thia 
matter.' 

' Willingly,' said Venables. * I know, sir, that I 
have no more sincere well-wisher than yourself.' 

' Good !' said Mr. Herbert. ' Then will you let 
me approach Mrs. Dartmouth on the two themes 
of which we have spoken ? Let me in my double 
character of your friend and well-wisher — re- 
presenting in that capacity the world and — ah — 
the general feeling of society — and as a clergyman, 
representing the views of the true Church — let me 
ask Mrs. Dartmouth for some particulars of her 
first marriage and the reason of her — ah — un- 
fortunate separation from her husband.' 

Venables paced on slowly for a moment. 

'I tell you candidly,' said the old cleric, with an 
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obvious affection which gave a certain dignity to 
his speech and preserved the young man from 
taking any offence at his rather fussy officiousness, 
' that I feel towards you — ah — in loco parentis. 
Ah, you laugh ! You think you are old enough 
to be out of leading strings, old enough to do 
without anybody's advice.' 

' Advice !' repeated Venables. ' Pray understand 
me, Mr. Herbert.' He checked his horse, and 
stood still to make the declaration, letting go the 
old clergyman's arm. ' There is no power on earth 
could prevent me from marrying Mrs. Dartmouth. 
I believe, now that she is free, there is no force on 
earth that could prevent her from marrying me,' 
he went on, with a heightened colour and a broken 
voice, which testified to the violence he did to his 
inner self in speaking thus plainly of his dearest 
and most inmost thoughts. ' I love her, sir. She 
loves me. We are pledged to each other, and 
nothing, nothing can part us.' 

' I trust,' returned Mr. Herbert, ' that there may 
be no need to speak of your parting. My know- 
ledge of Mrs. Dartmouth during her residence 
amongst us prompts me to believe that the fullest 
possible inquiry into her antecedents will conduce 
only to an additional respect for her character. 
That inquiry, my dear George, is the merest pre- 
caution, the merest matter of form. As to the 
dispensation, that is a matter on which, until I 
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know the facta of her former union, I cannot 
venture to speak. It is a matter for grave delibera- 
tion, not for — ah — haphazard guesswork.' 

' You have heard my ultimatum, sir,' answered 
Venables. ' No power on earth can keep me from 
fulfilling my engagement with Mrs. Dartmouth. I 
do not think — I cannot believe — that anything will 
force or persuade her to break her promise to me.' 

'You expressed a desire,' said the cleric, after 
a moment's silence, * that I should perform, the 
marriage service.' 

'Certainly,' said Venables, 'it would add to 
my happiness, even in marrying Mrs. Dartmouth, 
that you should unite us.' 

' Nothing would give me sincerer pleasure,' said 
Mr. Herbert, ' than to do so, if I can only satisfy 
my conscience that I am guilty of no breach of the 
laws of the Church. But I feel so strongly upon 
this point that I make no apology for plain speech. 
If I find that I cannot so satisfy myself, it will be 
a painful necessity imposed upon me by — ah — the 
necessities of the case to request you to apply to 
another clergyman.' 

Venables gave a little shrug, half of vexation and 
half of humour. 

'Well, sir,' he said, 'I can't and shan't try to 
prevent you speaking to Mrs. Dartmouth on any 
topic you think fit. She may tell you what she 
will about her past life. As to your crotch — 
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your views about this other matter — I warn you 
that I would marry Mrs. Dartmouth if she were 
fifty thousand widows rolled into one.' 

With this wholesale announcement of unconquer- 
able affection, Venables turned his horse's head 
again in the direction of Crouchford Court. 

' You are going to call upon Mrs. Dartmouth T 
asked Mr. Herbert. 

'Yes.' 

• Will you permit me to accompany you ?' 

'Certainly,' said Venables, and he and the 
clergyman walked on together. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

ANOTHBB WAY. 

A smalij rustic, in an anceBtral smock-frock, 
covered with a rimless felt hat, and weariag a pair 
of enormous boots of abnormal thickness of sole, 
was coming whistling along the road towards them 
at an easy pace, which quickened at sight of them 
to a shambling half-run. On encountering the 
two gentlemen outside Mrs. Dartmouth's gate, he 
touched a shaggy forehead, and extended a letter 
to Mr. Herbert. 

' I missed 'ee at the Vicarage, sir,' he said. 

Mr. Herbert opened the letter, dismissing the 
messenger with a fatherly nod. He perused the 
communication with lifted eyebrows, and handed 
it over to his companion with a gravely twinkling 
smile. 

'Mrs. Dartmouth wishes to see you, sir,' said 
Venables. 

' As you see,' said Mr. Herbert. 

They passed into the house together, and had 
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been seated in the wide reception-room eome five 
minutes when Mrs. Dartmouth entered. She was 
dressed in a riding-habit, and carried a whip in 
her hand. She flushed a little at sight of Venables, 
and cordially greeted Mr. Herbert. 

' It is very good of you,' she said, ' to answer 
my appeal so soon, when you must have so many 
calls upon your time.' 

' I am always at your disposal, Mrs. Dartmouth,' 
the reverend gentleman answered. ' Your messenger 
missed me at the Vicarage. I met him at the gate, 
where I had just encountered Sir George.' 

' If,' said Venables, looking at his watch — ' if you 
can let me know, Gillian, at what time you think 
your conference with Mr. Herbert will be over, I 
will get back then, and we can go for our ride.' 

'But I want you to stay,' she answered. 'I 
asked Mr. Herbert to come at this hour because we 
had already made an appointment.' 

Venables sat and plunged into contemplation of 
his boots. 

' I am all attention,' said Mr. Herbert. 

'You are aware,' she- began, the colour playing 
on her face, and her breathing a little quickened, 
though her manner was as simple and unem- 
barrassed as her words — 'you are aware, Mr. 
Herbert, of the relationship newly established 
between Sir George Venables and myself ?' 

Mr. Herbert bowed. 
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' I have heard it from Sir George himself, ■within 
the last half-hour.' 

' I took the liberty of asking you to call ' 

* You did me the honour, Mrs. Dartmouth.' 

She acknowledged the stately mixture of correc- 
tion and compliment by a slight bend of the head. 

' To make a communication to you. The cir- 
cumstances of my engagement to Sir George, and 
of my position in this place, seem to me to be 
such as make it advisable.' 

'My dear Gillian,' Venables broke in at this 
point, 'pray allow me a word. You are free to 
make any communication to Mr. Herbert you 
please. But I have asked for none, and I desire 
none.' 

'It is best,' she said. 'I should be unworthy 
the honour you do me — of your love,' she added, 
with a little deepeniag of colour, 'if I permitted 
you to marry me except with the clearest possible 
understanding between us.' 

'Admirably said, Mrs. Dartmouth,' said Mr. 
Herbert. ' You see, my dear Venables, you stand 
for love, who has always been painted blind; I 
represent the Church and the world.' 

' Which have always had their eyes particularly 
wide open,' interjected Venables. 

Mr. Herbert let out a resounding cough of one 
syllable, deprecating levity, to call it by no harsher 
name. 
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' I have been told,' continued Gillian, addressing 
him again, 'that you have leanings to auricular 
confession.' 

'In a sense, yes. Without its perversions, its 
intrusions into domestic privacy. There are many 
things in the old formulas which might still be 
adopted", with — ah — modifications.' 

'Adapted,' murmured Sir George, 'like plays 
from the French.' 

'On another point,' said Gillian, 'I hear you 
hold rather old-fashioned views — ^you doubt the 
right of a woman who has once been married to 
marry again ?' 

' Hum ! Not — not entirely. There may be ex- 
ceptions — spiritual dispensations. Divorce, of 
course, I hold with the Fathers to be abominable 
and un-Christian. Even when death intervenes, 
causing a temporary separation, it seems to me 
that the union of souls is still a living certainty.' 

' Ah !' said Gillian softly, but with a note of deep 
emotion in her voice which made her auditors look 
at her, Mr. Herbert with a quickened interest, and 
Venables with a pitying affection. ' The union of 
souls! It is of that I wish to speak before you 
both — of that, and other thiags. It is right that 
my future husband should know the whole truth 
concerning my former marriage and my past life.' 

' I listen under protest, GUlian,' said Sir George. 
' I ask for nothing that it can pain you to tell.' 
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'It v?ould pain me all the more to be silent, 
George,' she answered. 

She paused for a moment before beginning her 
recital, which we now quote, bereft of the many 
conversational interruptions of those whom she 
was addressing. 

' I was a mere child when my mother died, so 
young that I can scarcely remember her at all. 
My father had till that time practised as a doctor 
in London, but at my mother's death he gave up 
his practice, and retired to a little town in the 
midlands. He had been very successful in his 
profession, and besides the money he had earned 
in that way, had a small private fortune, so that 
we were in more than easy circumstances. He 
was passionately devoted to science, and after his 
retirement from practice gave up his whole time 
to his studies and experiments, leaving me to the 
care of an old nurse, who had been my mother's 
favourite servant, and who idolized me. I was the 
only child. I grew up under her guardianship, not 
the best in the world, perhaps, for a self-willed 
child, seeing little of my father, who passed nearly 
all his waking hours in his laboratory. I would 
not have you think that I blame my father, or 
think of him with anything but the warmest love 
and respect. He was the kindest and best of men, 
generosity and gentleness in person, and he loved 
me dearly. But he was absorbed in his scientific 
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studies, and so long as I looked happy and con- 
tented when we met, he never dreamed that there 
was more to wish for. I learned what and how I 
liked, and studied or idled as the fit took me. It 
was a happy life,' said Gillian, with a sigh, ' a long 
dream of happiness, but not the best preparation 
for the duties and struggles of the world. 

' The place ia which we lived was a very small 
one — little more than a village — and from two 
years of age to seventeen I had never been five 
miles away from home, so that between the un- 
ceasing affection of my father and my nurse, and 
my ignorance of everything in the world which I 
had not learned from books, I was little more than 
a child in knowledge when already almost a woman 
in years. I can look back on myself as I was then 
quite dispassionately. I had many faults. I was 
wHful and petulant, as spoiled children who have 
never had their whims crossed are sure to be. I 
was very ignorant of life, and my brain was filled 
with nonsensical dreams and ideas, some drawn 
from the novels and poetry which were all I cared 
to read, some the birth of my own ignorance and 
girlish folly. But I was as innocent and honest 
a girl — I can truly say — as I have ever known. 
Looking back to that time through the miserable 
years which separate the poor girl from the woman 
I now am, the contrast is all to her advantage. 

'I was just seventeen when I first saw my 
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husband. He came to the village on a sketching 
tour. He managed to scrape acquaintance with 
my father by pretending to have a great iaterest 
in some scientific problem on which my father had 
just published a book. He was an extremely 
clever man, with a ready address and a certain 
ease of manner which imposed on most people 
very readily, and he had, more than any other 
person I have ever known, the art of pleasing and 
interesting the people he desired to stand well 
with. A less clever man might easily have made 
a conquest either of my father or myself. He, 
poor old man ! fell a complete victim. In a week 
he could talk of nothing else but this new acquaint- 
ance. He had made himself my father's pupil 
and secretary, and it was my father's constant cry 
that he was a man of scientific genius, who, if he 
had had the necessary training, would have been 
one of the greatest lights of the age. I can re- 
member and understand now by what means he 
gained my father's affection, how he played on his 
simple vanity and flattered his foibles. I learned 
more afterwards, and from him. It was one of 
his favourite amusements to tell me, after our 
marriage, how he had cheated and deceived the 
good old man, who grew to love him in a month 
or two almost as a son. 

' My father fell HI, and after only a week's con- 
finement knew that his case was hopeless. In his 
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last days all his thoughts were for me. He re- 
proached himself bitterly for his neglect of me ; the 
only terror death had for hitn was that he must 
leave the child he loved alone and unprotected in a 
world of which he knew as little as I myself. 
Philip — that was my husband's name — played on 
this terror with such success that the day before 
his death my father begged me to marry him there 
and in his presence. His belief in this man 
amounted to a mania, though he had known him 
scarcely three months. He implored me with tears 
to make his last hours happy, " happier," he said, 
" than he deserved to be after his neglect of me " — 
to let him know that he did not leave me unpro- 
tected. I consented. What else could I do ? Put 
yourself in my place, Mr. Herbert ; imagine the 
circumstances.' 

' Did you love this man ?' asked Mr. Herbert. 

' No,' said Gillian. 

' A bad beginning,' said the clergyman. 

' Bad, indeed,' said GilHan. ' No, I did not love 
him. I admired him, I thought him clever, hand- 
some, like the heroes of novels I had read, but he 
had not touched my heart at all. But my father 
begged me to marry him, and in his anxiety for 
my welfare painted the future of an unprotected 
girl so black and full of danger that I consented. 
To be quite honest with you, there was a dash of 
romance in this marriage to a semi-stranger, by 
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the bedside of a dying father, which appealed to 
my silly fancy. Don't think worse of me than I 
deserve. I loved my father truly, devotedly, and 
was desolate at the thought of losing him ; but I 
felt it was like an event in a novel or a play, and 
had a sort of pleasure in making a poetic figure. 
For the few days during which my father lingered, 
and for the few other days after his burial, during 
which we remained in the village, my husband's 
conduct not merely gave no cause for alarm, but 
was most afi'ectionate and considerate. Then, with- 
out any warning, he suddenly told me that the 
house and grounds were sold and that we were 
going to London. Arrived there, he took rooms in 
a street in the West End. I was a perfect stranger 
in the town, without a friend or even an acquaint- 
ance, and perfectly at his mercy. We had hardly 
been in London a week before he began a systematic 
course of insult and neglect, which lasted till our 
separation. He would leave me completely alone 
for days at a time. My remonstrances were treated 
with cool contempt, and on more than one occa- 
sion were answered by violence.' 

' For God's sake !' broke out Venables, ' why 
should you torment yourself in this fashion ?' 

' Let me finish, George,' she answered. ' Half- 
confidence is no confidence. I will be as brief as I 
can. I found I had married a libertine and a 
drunkard. He had a truly diabolical cunning. 
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which he loved to exercise. When guests were 
present he acted affection and respect in a fashion 
which would have deceived any witness. Always, 
in the presence of a third person, his conduct was 
the very perfection of consideration ; when we were 
alone — I cannot speak of it. His hypocrisy was 
the most horrible of all his vices. I had married a 
man with neither heart nor conscience, one base 
beyond conception, cold, calculating, horribly im- 
pure. And, as I fully woke to the wretchedness to 
which I had bound myself, I became a mother.' 

'Have we not heard enough, sir?' asked 
Venables, turning with a groan of pain and im- 
patience to Mr. Herbert. 

' Be patient, George,' said Gillian. ' If I could 
bear it, surely you can bear to hear of it, now that 
it is all over so long ago. When my child was a 
few months old I learned that we were ruined. My 
fortune had gone, every penny, in gambling and 
debauchery. Grade by grade we sank lower and 
lower, tUl at last we were actually starving — I and 
my darling Dora. He, meanwhile, made enough 
money by the exercise of his talents as an artist for 
his own needs, dressed like a gentleman, and took 
his pleasures abroad, only returning to the miser- 
able garret in which he lived when he was penniless, 
to do a few hours' work whereby to provide money 
for his pleasures. Dora was ill — she was dying of 
want of nourishment and fresh air. She would 
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have died had it not been for a friend — God bless 
him! a truer friend, a better man never broke 
bread. He gave me ten pounds with which to 
take her for a time into the country. My husband 
heard that I had the money. He seized it, and 
when I attempted to prevent him he struck me 
to the ground. For weeks after I lay in the 
hospital. While I was convalescent news came of 
the death of a relation in Australia. He had left 
me a sum of money, with which I came here and 
bought this farm. The rest you know.' 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

■A THUNDERCLAP. 

At the end of Gillian's recital there was silence 
for a moment. Then Venables rose, and taking 
Gillian's hand, kissed it. There was a flash of 
moisture in his eyes, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke. 

' What you have told us only confirms my faith 
in you, my deep affection. Henceforward, God 
willing, you shall lead a new life indeed.' 

' Let us hear Mr. Herbert, George,' said Gillian. 

' I have heard your story, Mrs. Dartmouth,' said 
the clergyman, 'with the deepest interest and 
compassion. I pity yoi^ yet cannot altogether 
absolve you.' 

' What !' cried Sir George almost fiercely. ' Has 
she not suffered enough ?' 

'More than enough,' said Mr. Herbert gently. 
•A heavy penalty for a wrong committed in the 
ihoughtlessness of youth.' 
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'What wrong has she committed?' asked 
Venables. 

' The union she has described, a loveless union, 
can scarcely be defended. From its nature, per- 
haps, sprang many of her misfortunes. And let 
me ask another question. The name you bear is— 
ah— your husband's ?' 

'No.' 

' Another error,' said Mr. Herbert. 

' Nonsense,' cried Venables ; ' it was a perfectly 
justifiable step.' 

' Deception of any kind is never justifiable. It 
is — ah — a violation of those spiritual veracities oa 
which society is founded.' 

' Perhaps,' said Venables, who relished as little 
as may be imagined the application of abstract 
principles of morality to the conduct of the woman 
he loved — ' perhaps she might have done better to 
advertise in the public prints that she had come 
into a fortune, and that Mr. (whatever the black- 
guard's name may be) was humbly requested te 
return to his disconsolate wife, now that she had 
something more that he might rob her of !' 

' George, George !' said Gillian, in a tone of re- 
monstrance. ' And the dispensation, sir ?' 

' On that point, if you have acquainted me with 
the actual facts, I have little or no doubt. You 
have never, in the spiritual sense, been a wife at 
all, and under the circumstances — I say under the 
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circumstances — you may be justified in again 
marrying.' 

' Bravo !' cried Sir George. ' The Church comes 
round to common-sense, after all !' 

' The informality, however,' continued Mr. Her- 
bert, ' must be at once set right. Your true name 
is ' 

' My husband's name,' said Gillian, 'was O'Mara.' 

It was the first time for seven years that it had 
passed her lips. 

' Then, Mrs. O'Mara, I must ask you to correct 
this sad mistake at once. When it is done, and 
not until it is done, I shall have pleasure in per- 
forming the marriage ceremony.' 

' I will ask you to reconsider that point, sir,' said 
Venables. ' In the meantime, dear, we will go for 
our ride. The horses are waiting.' 

'I hope, Mr. Herbert,' said Gillian, 'that you 
will lunch with me when we return.' 

' I have a little correspondence to do,' said Mr. 
Herbert, referring to his watch, ' and it is a long 
step from here to the Vicarage.' 

' Then, why not do your writing here ?' said 
Gillian. ' You will find the materials in my desk 
there. If you should need anything, you have only 
to ring, and Barbara will attend on you. Shall we 
find you here when we return ?' 

'You are extremely good, Mrs. — ah ' He 

boggled over the unfamiliar name, and ended by 
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omitting it altogether. ' You will find me here, or 
in the garden.' 

'A% revoir,' said Venables, and led his fianch 
from the room. Mr. Herbert watched them mount 
and canter away. 

' A painful story,' he said, sitting at Gillian's 
desk. 'Well, her troubles should be over now. 
Venables is a good fellow, and his affection for her 
is evidently very deep. Hardly such a match as 
he might have aspired to, or as I could have wished 

him to make ; but Well, well, I hope they 

may be happy.' 

He bent himself to his correspondence. The day 
was hot, and his walk and the long conference with 
Gillian and Sir George had tired him, and he 
nodded over the paper until he dozed. How long 
he had been unconscious of his surroundings he 
did not know, but he returned to consciousness to 
find a voice ringing in his ears, and turned in some 
confusion to the direction from which it came. 

A man was standing just within the door. He 
was a tall, well-built, athletic-looking fellow, with 
a bronzed face, clean-shaven, and a mass of dark 
brown hair, touched with gray about the ears and 
at the temples. His dress was shabby, though of 
originally good materials, and in its cut and in his 
careless fashion of carrying it hinted at the artistic 
pursuits of its wearer, a hint strengthened by the 
sketch-book he held in his hand. 
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'Ten thousand pardons!' he began, as Mr. 
Herbert rose in surprise at his apparition. ' Do I 
address the owner of the house ?' 

'No,' replied Mr. Herbert. 'It belongs to a 
friend of mine — a lady. She is absent for the 
moment, but will return presently.' 

' Indeed. Thank you. It is a charming old 
place. I have just made a sketch of it from the 
outside, and was going to ask permission to see the 
interior.' 

' An artist, sir ?' asked Mr. Herbert. 

' An amateur,' said the stranger. He spoke with 
a rather affected accent, and with a self-conscious 
smile. ' You, sir, I perceive, are in holy orders.' 

' I am the Vicar of Crouehford, sir.' 

The stranger bowed, with a flourish of the broad- 
brimmed wideawake he held in his hand. 

' I salute you, sir. If there is one thing in the 
world I reverence, it is religion. I look upon it as 
the mother of art.' 

' It has, I should hope, even greater claims upon 
our reverence than that,' returned Mr. Herbert, 
obviously pleased, however ; ' though I would not 
be understood as underestimating your beautiful 
occupation. Pray come in. The lady of the house 
is so old a friend of mine that I may take it upon 
myself to play cicerone. You are a stranger in the 
neighbourhood ?' 

' Quite. In fact, almost a stranger in England. 
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I am just returned after a long sojourn abroad, and 
am wandering hither and thither at accident, re- 
viewing old impressions. There is something in 
the English atmosphere, in English scenes and 
institutions, indescribably refreshing. Decay is 
always beautiful.' 

'Eh?' said Mr. Herbert, a blank stare of 
astonishment succeediag to the smile with which 
he had listened to the first part of this speech. 

' Decay is the beauty of our England,' continued 
the stranger. ' Its sleepy conventions, its moulder- 
ing habitations, its mildewed churches, its moss- 
grown religion, delight me inexpressibly.' 

' I trust, my dear sir,' said Mr. Herbert, whom 
the stranger's fluent chatter had rather put at sea 
— * I trust that you are one of us. I mean, I hope 
that you belong to the Church which is the symbol 
of our civilization ?' 

' I am a Churchman, sir — a fervent Churchman. 
That is a very fine bit of black oak, by the way, 
and, pardon me — yes, that dehghtful bit of colour ! 
Yes, sir, I am a Churchman. To be frank with 
you — I hope I may be so fortunate as to find 
your views correspond with my own — my leaning 
is towards the higher and most symbolic forms of 
Episcopacy.' 

'I am delighted to hear it !' 

It did not occur to the worthy clergyman that he 
was at least as obviously High Church in his dress 
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and appearance as his interlocutor was obviously 
artistic. 

' Dissent is so radically unlovely, its forms are 
so bare, so harsh, its teachings void of grace.' 

This was an utterance which chimed in with 
Mr. Herbert's mind. 

* The furnishing of this place,' said the stranger, 
' is worthy of its exterior. It gives me a keen 
desire to make the acquaintance of your friend. 
Such perfect taste !' 

' Mrs. Dartmouth is a lady of good taste,' said 
Mr. Herbert. ' A most charming and accom- 
plished person.' 

' Mrs. Dartmouth ?' repeated the stranger. 
' That is her name ? A piano ? Excuse me.' He 
ran his fingers deftly along the keys. 'An 
exquisite tone. Ah!' He gave a slight shudder 
and struck a solitary note, listening with corru- 
gated brows. ' That F is a semitone flat.' 

' You play ?' said Mr. Herbert. 

'A little,' replied the artist, with a deprecatory 
smile. 

'I am sorry Mrs. Dartmouth is from home. 
She would be delighted, in this dull place, to meet 
a person so accomplished.' 

' Oh, pray don't call me accomplished. I am 
simply an amateur of the beautiful. I am so 
constituted that what is beautiful alone gives me 
pleasure — next, of course, to what is reUgious. 
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The terms are really interchangeable. Eeligion, 
true religion, the religion of which you are an 
exponent, and I the humblest of devotees, is the 
soul of beauty. Only religion interprets thus the 
full meaning of the beauties which make up the 
sum of life. A sower passing with measured foot- 
steps, posed like a god, from furrow to furrow, with 
the sunlight sparkling on the seeds as he casts 
them, making them gleam like golden rain — a star, 
a flower, a dewdrop — life is full of such felicities, 
which, justified by their beauty, are divine.' 

* You talk, my dear sir, like a poet.' 
' I hope I have the poet's nature.' 

' You write r 

' A little." 

' Bless me ! you seem to do everything." 

'A little.' 

' And you have travelled ?' 

• A little. You don't mind me sketching as we 
talk ? That chimney-pieoe is delightfully quaint.' 

The conversation was interrupted at this point 
by the entrance of Dora. She came running in 
with her hair streaming and her eyes sparkling, 
and her lips parted to communicate some childish 
confidence to her old friend, when she caught sight 
of the stranger, and paused. 

' Ah !' said the latter. ' A ehUd ! I love children- 
And how very beautiful ! Come to me, my rosebud. 
What is your name ? It should be a pretty one.' 
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' Dora,' said the child, looking up at him shyly 
through the tangle of her disordered hair. 

He took her hands in his and drew her to him, 
looking at her with a curious scrutiny. 

' C'est bien 9a,' he said, under his breath. 

' Oh,' she said, catching sight of the sketch-book 
on his knee, ' you are drawing ! Please go on. 
I am learning to draw. Mamma is teaching 
me.' 

'A charming little pupil! Would you like me 
to teach you ?' 

' I like mamma best.' 

' Charmiugly frank, these little people,' said the 
artist with a smile. 

' Can you paint houses ?' asked Dora. ' Mamma 
can.' 

' Oh yes, I can paint houses — and little girls, 
when they are pretty.' 

' You must be very clever,' said the child 
solemnly. 

' I am considered fairly intelligent,' said the 
stranger, with his own smile. 'Your mamma is 
out, this gentleman tells me.' 

' Yes ; she is riding with Sir George.' 

' Oh, with Sir George. And your papa ?' 

'I never had a papa,' said Dora; 'but I'm 
going to have one soon.' 

' Eeally ! That will be delightful. How should 
you like me in that capacity ?' 
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'I should like you pretty well; but I like Sir 
George best. Wby do you laugh so much ?' 

' You amuse me, my innocent child.' He stroked 
her hair with a lingering touch, and his face sad- 
dened. ' Will you give me a kiss, little one ?' 

' Yes,' said Dora shyly. ' I like you.' 

The stranger kissed her, and, rising, walked to 
the window for a moment, passing a handkerchief 
across his eyes. 

'Excuse me,' he said to Mr. Herbert in an 
altered voice, as he returned. ' I had a little 
child once. She would be of about this little 
darling's age, if she be still alive. And the same 
name. I am not ashamed of these tears, sir. My 
little chUd, my Dora — where is she ?' 

' My dear sir !' said Mr. Herbert. 

* I must not afflict you with my sorrow,' said the 
artist, putting away the handkerchief after passing 
it again across his eyes ; ' but these memories will 
return at moments. There !' He bent over the 
child again. The beat of horses' hoofs became 
audible, nearing the house. 'Music is the cure 
for such sorrow as mine. Do you love music, my 
darling ?' 

'Yes,' said Dora. 'And I like to dance. Sir 
George plays waltzes for me.' 

' Come, then.' 

He sat at the piano, and dashed into a lively 
tune with the manner of one trying to banish un- 
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pleasant memories. Dora flitted round the room, 
and was watched with a pleased smile by Mr. 
Herbert. The sound of horses' feet came near, 
and paused on the gravel before the door. The 
tune changed suddenly from the lively rhythm of 
the waltz to ' Home, Sweet Home.' 

'Mamma, mamma!' cried Dora, pirouetting to 
the door ; ' come and see the funny gentleman,' 

Gillian, her face flushed with free air and 
exercise, entered the hall, followed by Sir George, 
and stopped for a moment at sight of the stranger. 
He, with his fingers still playing the melody, 
turned half round upon the music-stool. 

' GUlian !' he said softly, smiling. 

The poor woman's face changed to a look of 
stony horror. 

'Philip!' 

She spoke the name scarcely louder than a 
whisper, and fell fainting into Sir George's arms. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE BRIDE OF JAOOB's PLAT. 

Three years before the meeting described in our 
last chapter, a number of men were assembled 
around the bar of the only drink-house in Jacob's 
Flat, a rough mining settlement within a two days' 
ride of San Francisco. 

It was Saturday night, and drink of all kinds 
was flowing like water. Everyone seemed in high 
spirits, from the burly bearded fellows in red 
shirts who were lounging against the bar, to the 
little group of gamblers seated at small tables and 
engaged busily at cards. 

Though oaths were common, and the general 
conversation scarcely fit for ears polite, everybody 
present seemed in remarkable good-humour, and 
the merriment had reached its highest when 
Prairie Bill, a giant of six feet, known to his 
facetious intimates as 'Prairie Oyster' (the name 
also of an insidious kind of American drink) dashed 
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his fist upon the counter, lifted up his glass in the 
air, and exclaimed : 

'H'yar's Jake's health and fam'ly! Long life 
to Jake and her !' 

The toast was received with acclamation, and 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

'What time, now, do you calc'late they'll be 
a-coming to Parson's Ford?' asked a little thick- 
set man with the lingering remains of a strong 
Cockney accent. 

' Wal, ye see,' said Bill reflectively, ' the coach 
passes the Big Creek at 'arf-past three, and it'll 
take the waggon two hours or more to reach the 
Ford in this weather. You bet they won't be thar 
afore daylight. I say, boys,' he added, raising his 
voice, ' who's a-going to ride over ?' 

'Who's a-going to ride over?' echoed the little 
man contemptuously. ' Better ask, who's a-going 
to stay ? I ain't seen a blooming female since the 
schoolmistress was drowned last year, poor thing ! 
and I'm curious to see what kiad of petticoat Jake's 
married.' 

' Married her up to 'Frisco, didn't he ?' demanded 
another voice, that of a new-comer. 

'Put your bottom dollar on that,' said Prairie 
Bill proudly ; ' and if you don't believe me, thar'a 
Jake's pardner — ask him to show you her pictur.' 

The partner alluded to, an old man busily 
engaged in a game of euchre, looked up and 
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nodded ; whereupon he was immediately surrounded 
by the whole assembled company, clamorously 
demanding to see the picture in question. Deter- 
mined, however, not merely to gratify publie 
curiosity, but to do a stroke of business, he ex- 
pressed his determination not to assent until every 
man had planked down a five-dollar note, ex- 
plaining at the same time, however, that the 
amount was not to go into his own pocket, but 
to constitute part of a home-coming present for 
Jake's wife. 

The money was soon collected, some enthusiasts 
even doubling and trebling the amount demandel 
from each individual, and then, with much solemnity 
and amid a hush of expectation, Jake's partner 
drew out from his bosom a small packet wrapped 
carefully in brown paper, took off the paper with 
great deliberation, and exposed to view a somewhat 
dingy-coloured photograph, which he handed to 
his next neighbour, enjoining him at the same 
time to handle it very carefully, and to limit his 
possession of it to the space of half a minute. 

Thus the picture was passed round from hand 
to hand, excited spectators crowding eagerly round 
each man as he took his turn, and uttering cries of 
critical admiration. 

' Purty dear !' 

' She's yaller 'air, like my own sister Eliza !' 

' 'Taint yaller neither — it's brown !' 

10 
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' She's a-smiling !' 

' Jake was allays lucky !' 

'There's gloves on her 'anda, and they'd 'boat 
fit my thumb !' 

' I reckon she ain't more'n eighteen !' 

' I'd give a million dollars for a wife like that !' 

And so on, and so on, till the photograph 
reached a dirty blear-eyed man far gone in in- 
toxication, who, instead of adopting the decorous 
manner of his companions, uttered a drunken 
croak and kissed the picture. Dire was the tumult 
evoked by that act of outrage. Shrieks and oaths 
arose, and before he could reahze what had 
occurred, the offender was kicked from group to 
group and shot out through the open door into the 
drift without, where he lay like a log. Meantime, 
Prairie Bill had snatched the photograph away, 
and, striding back to Jake's partner, handed it back 
with these words : 

' Jest you put up that pictur agin, Jim Collier ! 
'Taint fair to Jake Owen ter make his wife a show 
like that !' 

A sentiment which elicited a cheer of approval 
from the majority of the company. 

Jim nodded, and, with one respectful glance at 
the photograph, wrapped it up again and concealed 
it in his bosom. Then striding back to the bar, 
Prairie BUI demanded a glass of spirits, and drained 
it off to the health of ' Jake's wife.' 
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The exitement awakened by the mere sight of a 
woman's photograph may be better understood 
when we explain that every man in Jacob's Flat 
was a bachelor, and that, beyond one or two 
wretched squaws who hung around the place, 
women, whether fair or plain, were almost utterly 
unknown. 

Men had been known to ride a hundred mUes 
across country to catch a glimpse of a female 
passing in the stage-coach, and when an emigrant 
waggon containing members of the softer sex was 
heralded as about to cross the plains anywhere 
within reach, the rough fellows of Jacob's Plat' 
would strike work and gallop over to the nearest 
halting-place to await the passers-by. 

To those rough fellows a woman or a child was 
something far off, mysterious, and consequently 
almost sacred. 

So when the news first went round that Jake 
Owen, one of their number, was going to 'Frisco 
to meet a young Englishwoman who had coma 
out all the way from the old country on purpose 
to marry him, the excitement was tremendous. 
Although there was a general opinion in that 
region that Jacob's Flat was hardly the place to 
bring a lady to, Jake's 'luck' was the universal 
theme of conversation. And when, some weeks 
after Jake's departure, his partner received the 
photograph, with an intimation that ' Mr. and Mrs. 
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Owen' were speedily returning home, the local 
excitement rose to fever-heat. 

For if every white woman was a paragon to the 
members of this colony of bachelors, this particular 
white woman seemed a positive goddess — with soft, 
child-like face, gentle eyes, little hands, and the 
dress of a downright little lady. Jacob's Flat was 
not a moral place : its inhabitants were violent and 
often murderous in their habits ; but honesty of a 
sort was at a premium, and the ethics of society 
postulated of necessity a certain standard of purity. 
Had the original of the picture appeared there 
alone and unfriended, she would have found her- 
self as safe and as respected as a lady in her own 
drawing-room ; for though one or two hopeless 
desperadoes might have looked upon her with evil 
eyes, the whole spirit of the community would 
have been certain to protect her. Offers of 
marriage, of course, she would have had by the 
hundred, but beyond that necessary homage to 
female beauty, no citizen would have had the 
temerity to presume. 

At early daybreak the following morning Jacob's 
Flat was almost deserted, but on the banks of a 
narrow river fifty miles away Prairie Bill and his 
companions sat waiting and expectant. 

'This is bloomin' slow,' said Simpson, the 
cockney. 'It's light enough now to see the pips 
by. Let's 'ave a flutter, eh, boys ?' 
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' Flutter be !' said Prairie Bill, to whom the 

Buggestion was more directly addressed. 'Let's 
ride along and meet the waggon.' 

This suggestion meeting with more favour, the 
whole cavalcade was soon in motion, riding in loose 
order along the faint lines left in the deep grass by 
the last passage of the coach a fortnight before. 

Simpson, one of the many accredited humorists 
of the little community, looking about him at his 
companions under the slowly broadening light, re- 
marked on the unwontedly spruce appearance they 
presented. 

' I begin to think as I'm in Pall Mall. There's 
Chicago Charley. Look at him ! I'm blowed if he 
hain't washed hisself.' 

' I'll wash 2/OM,' said the individual thus rendered 
remarkable, ' in the creek, if I get much more of 
your chin music' 

' An' BUI, too,' continued Simpson, ignoring the 
threat ; ' he's combed 'is 'air. Sure you've got the 
partin' straight, old pal ?' 

• Shut your head !' growled Bill ; and Simpson 
obeyed, seeing in the stolidly expectant faces of the 
party that his cheerful impertinences were for once 
out of place. 

The party rode in silence save for the muffled 
beat of their horses' hoofs in the grass and the 
creaking of their saddles, tUl Simpson began 
to whistle the ' Wedding March.' The air was 
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perhaps unrecogoised ; at all events, nobody joined 
in it, and the discomfited humorist stopped midway 
through it with a forlorn grin, lit his pipe, and rode 
on as silent as the rest. 

' Thar she blows !' cried the foremost horseman, 
a long, loose, saturnine Yankee, vho had once been 
a harpooner on an American whaler. He rose in 
his stirrups, pointing with a forefinger straight 
ahead. A dim speck was visible on the horizon 
beyond the undulating biUows of grass. 

* Come along, boys,' cried Bill, clapping spurs to 
his horse, and the whole crowd started at a brisk 
gallop with a ringing cheer. 

The dim speck grew every moment in distinctness 
as they flew towards it, till it became recognisable 
to sight less keen than that of the old whaler as the 
St. Louis express. 

' That's Kansas, drivin',' he said to Bill, who 
rode abreast of him. ' They'll be aboard of her, I 
reckon. See his rosette ? And the orses have got 
streamers on.' 

These and kindred remarks passed from mouth 
to mouth as the distance between the galloping 
crowd of horsemen and the approaching coach grew 
less. 

' Let's give 'em a salute,' suggested Simpson, and 
a sudden crackle of revolver shots resounded over 
the muffled beat of hoofs. Kansas waved his long 
whip, and rose in his seat, lashing his horses to a 
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faster gallop, and the last half-mile was covered at 
racing pace. 

The band of horsemen foamed about the coach 
like a breaking wave around a boulder, yelling and 
whooping like a crowd of fiends, and blazing away 
with their revolvers. A man's head and shoulders 
emerged from the window, and in the interior a 
ghmpse was visible of a pale and terrified female 
face. 

•Dry up!' roared Bill. 'Ye pack of howling 
fools ! Ye'll skeer the soul out of her !' 

A sudden silence fell upon the party, broken by a 
tuneful ringing cheer, led by Simpson with a shrill 
' 'Ip, 'ip, 'ooray !' and a dozen hands were thrust 
out to seize that of the male traveller. 

' I took ye for a gang of prairie ruffians,' said the 
latter, with a strong provincial English accent. 
'Ye frightened the little woman. It's all right, 
lass,' he continued. 'It's the boys from the camp, 
come over to give us a welcome, bless their 
hearts !' 

He sank back in his seat and gently pushed his 
bride to the window. 

She looked out, with the pallor of her recent 
fear still on her cheeks — a frank, delicate face, 
which made the photograph the men had admired 
on the night before seem a clumsy libel on her 
living beauty. Every man in the crowd drew a 
deep breath as she ran her still half -frightened 
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glance along their bronzed and bearded faces. 
They returned the gaze with ardent eyes, sitting 
Kke statues about the arrested vehicle, staring at 
this wonder of womanhood dropped from the ^kies 
to share their rough lives. 

' God bless you, my beauty, and welcome to the 
J^lat !' cried an unniistakably English voice, and 
amid another cheer the coach started again. The 
girl's face, which had flushed rosily at the words, 
paled again at a stray shot of rejoicing from some 
ardent spirit, who was immediately knocked out of 
his saddle by a neighbour and sharply anathema- 
tized by his companions. 

Coach and escort moved forward at a moderate 
pace, keeping time to a song started by a Spaniard 
in the van, a gravely joyful measure, sung in a 
rough but melodious voice, which lasted until the 
halting-place of the coach was reached. Here Jake 
opened the coach door, and, springing to the ground, 
assisted his wife to descend. 

The men dismounted from their horses, and 
formed a circle about the couple. The girl was 
quite self-possessed now, and when Jake took her 
hand and led her a step forward, smiled brightly 
in answer to the cheer which greeted her. 

' These are my friends, Jess, and you must make 
'em yours,' said Jake. ' Good friends they've been 
to me, through fair and foul.' 

She put out a little gloved hand to Prairie Bill, 
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who blushed redder than she as he took it, and 
after wringing it with unnecessary force, dropped 
it and looked a trifle foolish. There was no man 
in the crowd who did not envy him, but no other 
claimed the honour thus bestowed. 

' I'm very glad to meet you all,' said Jess, * and 
I'm very thankful for your kindness to Jake — to my 
husband.' 

The voice was sweet, and only one or two in the 
crowd could recognise that its accent was almost as 
strong as Jake's. But she might have been far less 
pretty than she was in face and speech, her femin- 
inity and her youth were as a strangely potent wine 
to ensure the worshipping affection of every man in 
the party. 

' Talk 0' that gal at Dutch Gulch, as Poker Sam 
married last year !' said Prairie Bill to Simpson, 
' Eeckon we lay over the Gulch this deal. We've 
got a lady.' 

Not one among them had any touch of mean envy 
of his companion's luck. 

'A reg'lar daisy, and no error,' said Simpson. 
' I 'ope the lady can ride, matey,' he continued to 
Jake; 'we've bought a little 'oss for her — our 
weddin' present. She's a nice little thing, and as 
quiet as a lamb, ma'am.' The others looked with 
awe and respect at Simpson, entering thus easily 
into converse with this radiant goddess. 

' Eide !' cried Jake proudly ; ' she can ride nigh 
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on a'most anything. Country bred, she is- My 
county — Essex.' 

Jess clapped her hands delightedly at sight of the 
horse, a pretty little beast of mustang strain, gor- 
geously caparisoned in scarlet Mexican leather. 

' I don't know what to say,' she cried ; ' it's too 
beautiful! Thank you. Thank you all, ever so 
much.' 

' Give her a lift, Simpson,' said Jake, with the 
air of Jove distributing favour to mortals, and the 
blushing cockney stooped to the little foot and 
lifted the bride to her saddle amid another cheer. 
Jess shook hands with Kansas, and thanked him 
sweetly for the care he had taken of her during the 
long ride from 'Frisco. 

' I wish I had something as pretty to take care 
of every journey,' said Kansas, with the air of a 
man who meant it, and, Spartan in his sense of 
duty, waved his hat and drove away with the empty 
coach, as the cavalcade, headed by the bride and 
bridegroom, set out at a gentle gallop for Jacob's 
Flat. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

AT JACOB'S FLAT. 

Fob a year after his wedding Jake Owen was as 
happy a man as the most enthusiastic of the crowd 
of ceUbate women-worshippers among whom he 
lived could have believed him to be. The district 
was one of the richest within a few days' ride of San 
Francisco, and Jacob's Flat was one of the luckiest 
camps in California, but Jake's good-fortune was so 
singular as to cause him to be known to everybody 
as • Happy Jake.' His luck became legendary ; it 
was averred of him that he had only to stick his 
spade into the ground to make gold, however un- 
likely the spot might be. 

Nobody grudged him his good-fortune, though it 
was only human nature to envy it, for Jake was 
emphatically what his comrades called him, ' a 
white man,' with a sturdy English honesty of 
character, supplemented by much kindly shrewdness 
learned in his travels and by a native happiness of 
temperament and generosity of heart. His popu- 
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larity doubled with the arrival of his wife, and the 
' Duchess,' as she was called with affectionate pride, 
had every reason to be as happy as her hus- 
band. 

Whatever rude luxuries were possible in so wild 
a place were here. Jake's cabin windows were 
beautified with coloured hangings, its earthen floor 
was concealed by a carpet of the gaudiest procurable 
pattern, and Jake, in the full flower of his honey- 
moon happiness, had gone the length of procuring 
a piano from San Francisco. The circumstance 
that neither Jess herself nor any other person ia 
the camp knew a note of music detracted nowise 
from the satisfaction of Jake and his comrades in 
the possession of the instrument. The piano was a 
splendid fact, a fitting background to the beauty 
and distinction of 'the Duchess.' There was no 
piano in Dutch Gulch, which one-horse community 
persisted in an attempt, which might have seemed 
almost profane had it not been so hopelessly absurd, 
to proclaim its equality with the Flat. 

It befell, upon a certain hot and dusty summer 
evening, that Jake Owen, returning from a distant 
town on the hillside, came, at the outskirts of the 
camp, upon a man lying by the wayside under a 
tuft of azalea blossom. 

Jake's first impression was that the man was 
intoxicated, his second that he was dead. He lay 
with his arms broadcast and his open eyes staring 
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at the sky, and the breast of his shirt was caked 
with stiffened blood. 

Closer examination, however, disclosed that he 
was still alive. Jake poured the remnant of the 
whisky left in his flask down his throat, and, as the 
man gave signs of returning consciousness, propped 
him against the bank at the roadside, ran to the 
saloon, and pressed into his service a couple of men 
drinking there, who, provided with a broad plank 
and a blanket, bore the sufferer to Jake's cabin. 

There was no qualified doctor in the place, but 
several of its inhabitants had some rough notion 
of surgery, and it was evident to the Uttle knot of 
men who gathered in Jake's sitting-room that the 
wounded sufferer was in a very critical condition. 

' A darn'd ugly cut,' said one critic. ' The knife 
slid off the rib, you see. He's lost a sight of 
blood. Say, what'r ye goin' to do with him, 
Jake?' 

'Keep him till he's better,' said Jake. 'Eh, 
Jess? Why, lass,' he exclaimed, seeing her look 
a little doubtfully at the sufferer, 'ye wouldn't 
have us throw him out on the road again? Do 
as ye'd be done by. It might be my turn to- 
morrow.' 

' He must be taken care of, of course,' said Jess. 

' He'll want nussing, too,' continued Jake, ' and 
you're the only woman in the camp. We're the 
best able to afford it too, thank God !' 
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The girl's not very strong opposition to her 
husband's proposal was easily understood, for the 
wounded man was a ghastly object. He had 
smeared his face with his own blood, and the red 
dust of the road had caked upon the stain. His 
hair was wild, his cheeks rough with a week's 
unshaven beard, his clothes foul with blood and 
mire. 

They got him to bed, and dressed the wound 
with the best rough skill at hand. It was not 
intrinsically serious — a large flesh wound, rendered 
dangerous by effusion of blood. When the stains 
had been washed from the sufferer's face an in- 
stantaneous change of opiuion regarding him took 
place in Jess's mind. He was a distinctly hand- 
some fellow, of a species of male beauty not 
common in the Flat. His features were finely cut 
and delicate, his hands soft as a woman's, his hair 
abundant, and wavy and silky as Jess's own. 

'A gentleman, I should think,' said Jake. 
'English too.' 

It was a day or two before the wounded man re- 
covered consciousness, and a longer time still before 
he could give any coherent account of himself. 

Then, at long intervals, for he was weak from 
loss of blood, he told him his story. 

He was an Englishman, as Jake had surmised. 
His name was Philip Mordaunt. He had been 
travelling in America for some years, painting, 
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hunting on the prairies, and recently, more for 
love of adventure than for need of money, as he 
hinted rather than said, had been digging. He 
had made a httle pile at Empire Camp, and had 
started on horseback for 'Frisco with his partner, 
also an Englishman. Some twelve hours before 
Jake had found him the partner had treacherously 
stabbed him, rifled his body of all his possessions, 
and ridden off with the horses. He had crawled 
with great difficulty to the spot where he had been 
discovered, and there had finally lost consciousness. 

'I should have died but for you,' he said, 
pressing Jake's hand with his delicate and feeble 
fingers. ' How can I ever repay you ? I haven't 
a penny in the world.' 

'Pay me!' answered Jake; 'who talks of pay- 
ment, sir ? You pull round, that's what you've got 
to do, and we'll talk about payment later on. 
We're rough folks, sir, but we're proud to be able 
to serve a gentleman in misfortune — and from the 
old country, too — that we are !' said Jake heartily. 

It was Jake that Mordaunt thanked with his lips, 
but he kept his eyes on Jess's face. Fine eyes they 
were — dark, lustrous, and the more interesting 
to a woman from the deep humidity with which 
weakness and suffering had filled them. 

When once Mordaunt had definitely turned the 
corner of his illness, it was not long before he was 
sufficiently convalescent to leave his bed. The 
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denizens of the Flat were a roughish lot, but they 
were not without their sympathies, and Jess's 
patient became a favourite with them, many pre- 
ferring to come to the cabin in the evening to take 
a quiet smoke and drink with him. and his host, 
to passing the evening at the bar. Mordaunt was 
hail-fellow-well-met with all who came, accepting 
the deference they paid him as his due, but friendly 
and familiar with them. 

It was reckoned as another specimen of Jake 
Owen's wonderful luck that he should have had the 
privilege of finding such a guest. He was a de- 
lightful companion, full of stories of travel, jokes, 
and repartee. 

One night, towards the end of his convalescence, 
Jess told Jake that she had found him playing 
on her piano that morning. A universal demand 
for music followed this revelation, and Mordaunt, 
nothing loath, played a score of airs for them, good 
old simple home tunes they had not heard for 
years, and sang, in a rather weak voice, ' Tom 
Bowling ' and ' Annie Laurie.' 

Affectionately interested already, the camp ac- 
claimed him that night as its king and hero. The 
musical evenings became a feature, and drew so 
splendidly that Pat McClosky, the bar-keeper, after 
declaring that it was no longer any use in keeping 
a saloon to which nobody came, and seriously enter- 
taining thoughts of going elsewhere to make his 
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livelihood, hit on the magnificent idea of offering 
Mordaunt two hundred dollars a week and his 
liquor to play nightly at his establishment. Mor- 
daunt cemented the admiration of the camp by 
refusing the offer. 

' I play to please my friends,' he said, ' not t® 
make money.' 

The camp swore by him, and swore at McClosky 
copiously and in many languages. Pete Durgan, 
the half-witted half-breed fiddler came to the camp 
on his round, and when it was found that Mordaunt 
could play as brilliantly on his instrument as oh 
the piano, there was no reserve stock of enthusiasm 
left to draw upon. 

Mordaunt's recovery became complete, but there 
was no hint of his leaving Jake Owen's shanty. 
Indeed, so far from anything of the kind being 
mooted, Jake had, with his own hands, in the 
intervals of necessary labour, built out an addi- 
tional room to his hut, and furnished it even 
more gorgeously than his own parlour, for the 
accommodation of his honoured guest. Mordaunt 
repaid his hospitality by teaching Jess to play the 
piano, in which art she made astonishiag progress 
under his skilful tutelage, and by painting a por- 
trait of her, which the simple digger and his chums 
looked at as the most wonderful effort of white 
magic in their experience. His only other occupa- 
tions were to lounge about the camp and the bar, 

11 
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to play poker and euchre, at which games he was a 
proficient, and to write letters for illiterate * pikes ' 
with friends and relations in other parts of the 
world. 

Now, a camp of diggers is not the kind of com- 
munity which shines in morals when contrasted 
with a well-regulated convent or a boarding school, 
and Jacob's Flat was not on a higher level in such 
matters than other places of like nature. But 
almost every conceivable set of social conditions 
results in its own peculiar scheme of morality, and 
in one or two particulars a man who knew the 
world would have found the crowd among which 
Jake Owen and his wife passed their lives a 
curiously simple and Arcadian people. 

They were habitual devotees of the whisky-bottle, 
and spasmodically addicted to the use of the knife 
and pistol. They were always more or less coarse, 
and often profane in their language ; their play at 
poker and the other games they loved was often 
more remarkable for skUl than for strict probity. 
There were men among them who would have been 
shy of entering any civilized city, even San Fran- 
cisco, which at that date was not an oppressively 
moral community, and who would have been shot 
at sight or judicially hanged in the eastern cities. 
They were a rude and desperate lot, but with all 
allowance for their less amiable side, they had their 
virtues. 
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Like desperate men in general, they had a high 
ideal of personal friendship, and a detestation of 
anything resembling treachery. A friend, to them, 
was one in whose hands a man might trust his 
possessions and his life with a sense of absolute 
security. 

As regarded women, they were not, perhaps, much 
more logical in their views than the rest of the 
world. In towns and cities, where women are 
plenty, they had as little sentimental regard for 
feminine purity as any Parisian bovievarcUer, and 
their vices lacked the saving civilized grace. But 
in the camp, where the fairer half of humanity 
was represented by one woman, they clothed her, 
half imconsciously, with every attribute of sacredness. 

She would have been safe from all but blunt and 
honourable courtship had she been alone among 
them. But she was a chum's wife, and the lowest 
blackguard of the crowd would have been ashamed 
of harbouring a thought against his happiness j she 
was something apart from and above them, she 
breathed a finer air, seemed of another order. 

So that Mordaunt's constant presence in Jake's 
house, his continual association with his friend's 
wife, the intimacy he never tried to conceal, which 
would in another kind of community have excited 
suspicion and remark, and would have stamped the 
simple Jake either as a fool or as a too complaisant 
husband, seemed the most natural and innocent 
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business to the simple-minded crew of desperadoes. 
Mordaunt owed his life to Jake, the clothes he wore, 
the food he ate. Their almost superstitious rever- 
ence for the only pure woman many of them had 
known since childhood, the high value their danger- 
ous lives had taught them to put on comradeship 
and gratitude, and Mordaunt's open bearing and 
universal friendliness of manner, kept them from 
any such suspicion as people of infinitely more 
reputable life than theirs would have jumped at 
without hesitation. 

The halcyon dream of Happy Jake's life was 
doomed to be rudely broken. Th& simple, honest 
heart had no skill to read the signs of the coming 
disaster, which grew so plain to him in later days. 

It was the old sad story, so often told, which we 
may allow to pass as an episode in this chronicle 
without long dwelling on its details — the story of the 
dull, loving husband whose affection has grown 
stale and commonplace to the poor silly woman 
who has won it, of the smooth, polished man of the 
world, gradually weaning her heart from the accus- 
tomed round of daily duties with which it has 
grown content. 

Jess was as innocent a little creature as drew 
breath; not in the least wicked, only weak and 
fatally fond of admiration. The handsome, glib, 
clever stranger had trapped wiser women than her 
in his time, and at every turn he contrasted with 
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Jake and the rough crowd about him. To the 
ignorant little woman his manners seemed those of 
a royal prince, his knowledge and his accomplish- 
ments prodigious and superhuman. 

She felt the fascination growing, and did her 
feeble best to fight against it. Jake remembered 
after, how pathetically she had clung to him, how, 
in a thousand ways, her apparent love for him had 
gone on strengthening almost to the dreadful hour 
when he learned her sin. 

The discovery had come suddenly. Jake re- 
turned home one night to find the cabin empty. 
There was nothing in that to excite his suspicions ; 
it had happened a score of times before that Jess 
and Mordaunt had gone out riding or walking 
together, and had let the meal-time slip by. 

He cooked his own modest supper, ate it with a 
good appetite, and dozed peaceably over his pipe 
and a week-old copy of a 'Frisco newspaper. 

He grew uneasy with the passage of time, and 
towards midnight stroUed out to the saloon to learn 
what news he might of the missing couple. 

Nothing had been seen of either since noon, 
when they had started for a ride together. 

Next morniag news came. They had been seen 
at nightfall forty miles from the camp. The mean- 
ing of that was clear even to the simplest minJ. 
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THE PTJBStriT. 

The ■wretched man on whom this heavy blow had 
fallen like lightning from a simimer sky was, as is 
usual in such cases, the last to hear the dreadful 
news. 

It came to him in a fashion characteristic of the 
time and place. He was sitting alone in his cabin, 
devoured with curiosity regarding his wife and 
friend, racking his brain to discover some admissible 
reason for their absence, some method of assuring 
himself of their safety, without a shadow of sus- 
picion of the terrible truth, when a distant beat of 
horses' hoofs came to his ears, and a minute later a 
score of men galloped up to the cabin, drew bridle, 
and entered. 

They ranged themselves in front of him as he 
stared at them, and for a full minute there was a 
silence broken only by the pawing of the horses 
outside and by the occasional shuffle of a boot upon 
the floor. 
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'Well, boys?' said Jake at last in a tone of 
question. 

There was another interval of silence, and 
Simpson elbowed Prairie Bill to the front. 

' You speak,' he said. 

Bill cleared his throat with unnecessary loudness, 
fidgeted uneasily with the breast of his shirt, 
stooped and wiped a splash of red mud from his 
boot with his forefinger, and finally said : 

' We've bad news, Jake.' 

' News,' said Jake. ' Of Jess — Mor daunt ?' 

Bill nodded with a sudden grimness of face. 

' What about 'em ? Where are they ?' 

There was another silence, and then Bill spoke 
again: 

'They were seen fast night at eight o'clock, 
together, just along by Pete's Pocket.' 

Jake's look was one of pure relief and expectation. 

' Thank God they're ahve, anyhow,' he said. 

A man in the background broke into a hoarse, 
short laugh. 

'I'm glad you've got something to laugh at,' said 
Jake. ' What's the joke ? Don't keep it all to 
yourself.' 

The men looked at each other as if in doubt if 
this unsuspecting ignorance could be real. 

'Has anything happened, anything bad?' he 
continued. ' I've often told Jess that she shouldn't 
get too far from home. It's a rough place, and 
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there's a good many bad characters about, as might 
hurt even her. But Mordaunt was with her. Is 
it him ? Has anything come to him? He'd stand 
by her, I know.' 

Simpson uttered a sort of groan. Jake's face 
turned in his direction, with a sudden pallor and 
wonder on it, and then he looked to Prairie BUI. 
The burly rufSan's face was full of an almost 
womanly pity. 

'You've got to know,' he said, 'though I'd a 
blame sight rather cut my tongue out than tell ye.' 
He manned himself to the disclosure. ' She's 
gone, Jake — she's left ye.' 

' Left me !' cried Jake, rising. 

' She's left ye for that white-faced, white-livered, 
Bneakin' snake, that Mordaunt.' 

Jake sprang to his feet with his eyes blazing. 

' !' he cried ; ' I'd have the blood of e'er 

another man alive as said it !' 

' We're old pards, Jake,' said Bill. ' It hurts me 
as much, pooty nigh, to say it, as it does you to 
hear it. But it's true. What else can it be — but 
that ? We're out after 'em, and you'd better come 
along.' 

Jake came forward, with his arms extended, like 
a blind man, or like one groping in black night in 
an unfamiliar place. He looked along the line of 
faces, grim, resolute, but pitying, and after swaying 
for a moment like a drunken man, rushed from the 
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cabin to the mud shanty where his horse was 
stabled. 

For three hours the party rode in dead silence, 
till they sighted a solitary horseman riding across 
their trail. They shouted to him and rode on at 
a gallop ; he waited for them. A rapid fire of 
questions resulted in nothing save that, early that 
morning, just after dawn, on the other side of Pete's 
Pocket, he had remarked the track of two horses, 
side by side. It was the faintest of clues, but they 
followed it, in the same grim silence. Jake seemed 
the only man in the crowd who rode without 
thought or purpose. He was dazed, and only 
occasionally raised his eyes to look with a dumb, 
pitiful hopelessness about the prospect. 

By hard riding they reached Pete's Pocket in the 
early afternoon. It was a deserted mine, long since 
worked out and abandoned, with the double solitude 
of a once-populous place which has fallen back to 
its pristine savagery. By the clues their informant 
had given, they found the traU, and followed it till 
evening was closing in. Jake's dazed mind had 
seized upon it as something positive and actual, and 
the sight of the hoof-prints had strung him to as 
intense an interest in the hunt as was shown by his 
companions. It made for the rising ground in the 
direction of San Francisco, till suddenly, at the foot 
of a little eminence, it split, one line of the track 
going straight on, the other inclining to the coast. 
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A halt was called, and a hurried consultation 
held. 

' It's a pretty thin dodge,' said Simpson. ' Both 
them roads lead to 'Frisco — ^there ain't any other 
place ye can get to from here in that way.' 

' That's so,' said BUI, ' and see here now ! This 
to the left is a heap heavier than the other. That's 
his traU — s'posin' as it's him at all, and that's hers. 
Small prints, ye see, just such as the little mare 
would make. We must split, boys. I'll follow 
the big track. You'd better take the other lot. 
"Which'U you go with, Jake ?' 

To the momentary surprise of everybody present, 
Jake elected to follow Mordaunt's traU. 

' Means business,' said Simpson to his Ueutenant, 
as they trotted along the lighter traU. ' He'll blow 
dayhght into that covey when he finds him, see if 
he don't.' 

Not a word was spoken among the other party, 
who galloped on along the trail till the lights of the 
city came in sight and the track was lost among a 
hundred others. They made for the office of the 
police, then a newly-organized force, recently suc- 
ceeded to the functions of the old Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Their story was heard, and all possible 
assistance was at once promised. 

' We'll make a house-to-house visitation, if need 
be,' said the captain. 

By this time the other party, headed by Simpson, 
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arrived, and the whole contingent, worn out with 
their long ride, made for a saloon for meat and 
drink. 

Jake sat stonily among them. He refused food, 
but drank, and presently went out and roamed 
among the crowd in the streets, peering in the 
faces of every couple that passed him. A dozen 
times his heart thrilled at the distant glimpse of a 
figure resembling that of Jess or Mordaunt. 

When past midnight he rejoined his companions; 
the captain of police was with them. He had 
vague news of a couple who answered somewhat to 
the descriptions of the missing parties. They had 
passed through the town separately, making no 
stay there, and it was supposed that they had gone 
in the direction of Los Perros, a mining settlement 
twenty mUes inland. 

They had a start of nearly twenty-four hours, 
and, even if they were the people sought, such an 
advantage made the chase look very hopeless. 

' We'U follow !' said BHl. ' Saddle, boys !' 

They tramped out of the town, and did the dis- 
tance on their jaded horses in two hours, only to 
learn that Los Perros knew nothing of the run- 
aways. 

' They've doubled on us, Jake,' said Bill. ' It's a 
royal flush to a busted sequence agen us now.' 

' We never ought to ha' left 'Frisco,' said Jake. 
' It's a biggish place ; they can He quiet there for a 
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bit, and then start across for New York, or take 
ship for somewhere.' 

• They'll watch the boats for us,' said Bill. * Our 
best holt is to strike in and cover the country.' 

He and his mates were stanch to the cause of 
friendship, though they had little enough hope of 
success in their search. 

' We must spread ourselves,' he continued, ' and 
cover all the ground we can.' 

He rapidly mapped out all possible routes which 
might be taken by the fugitives, and told off the 
men to follow them. Some rest was distinctly 
necessary for the horses, though one or two of the 
most ardent, among whom were Jake and Bill, 
managed to effect exchanges of their tired beasts 
for fresh ones, and to start at once. The final 
rallyiag-place was the Flat, at which all the party 
were to put in an appearance in two days, or send 
news of the trail they were pursuing. 

The men straggled back to the Flat on the second 
day, newsless and hopeless. There was absolutely 
no trace. The fugitives had vanished as utterly as 
if they had melted into air. Even conjecture was 
at a standstill. Police and volunteers had dragged 
the whole country-side as with a net. Every possible 
course of action had been tried, but Jess and her 
seducer had melted beyond pursuit. 

The betrayed husband took the successive dis- 
appointments with a stony calm, sitting in the little 
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room in which he had known so many tranquilly 
happy hours. 

' Thank you, my lad, thank you, kind and hearty, 
for. what you've done,' he said to each, as he un- 
folded his tale of failure. He had not broken bread 
since the solitary supper he had eaten three days 
ago, or closed his eyes during the chase ; but when 
the last straggler had come in he ate heavily, and 
fell to sleep with his arms on the rude table and 
his head laid upon them. An hour or two later he 
came to the claim where his partner was working. 

' I want to talk to you,' he said, and led the way 
to his shanty, his partner following. 

He waved him to a seat, and set a bottle before 
him. 

' I want to talk to you,' he said again. * A bit of 
business.' He sat for a space, and then repeated, 
' A bit of business.' 

His eyes, wandering around the room, fell upon 
Jess's portrait, painted by Mordaunt, which hung 
upon the wall. He went and took it from its place, 
tore it from its frame with a sudden, deliberate 
strength, rent it to ribbons, and cast the fragments 
into the grate. 

' The claim's been yielding pretty fair,' he said, 
after sitting down again. ' I want to sell it. Will 
you buy ?' 

' Sell r said his partner. ' What d'ye want to 
sell for ?' 
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' I'm leaving this place,' said Jake, ' and I want 
money.' 

He spoke quite calmly", and the other, who neces- 
sarily guessed his purpose, was surprised at the 
quietness of his manner. 

'She ain't worth it, Jake. Nor him. Let 'em 
rot. Can't ye wait till luck gives ye a chance, and 
go for him then ?' 

* What's the claim worth ?' said Jake in reply. 

' I'U stand you five thousand for it,' said the 
other, falling into his companion's humour with a 
scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoulders. 

' I'll take four,' said Jake. ' That's as much as 
it's worth. Let me have the brass to-night, mate.' 

He nodded a dismissal, which his partner obeyed, 
promising to bring the money before nightfall, and, 
left alone, began to busy himself with his simple 
arrangements for his journey. He filled his saddle- 
bags, loaded his revolver, weighed his dust and 
nuggets before dropping them into the belt about 
his waist, and then went out and groomed and fed 
his horse, doing all those little tasks in a quiet, 
everyday fashion. No stranger who had witnessed 
his preparations could have guessed the nature of 
the, journey he meditated, the faint chance of even 
the tragic measure of success which was all that was 
left to him to hope for. His face was as a mask, 
his movements quite orderly and regular. His 
arrangements completed, he sat down beside the 
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window in the fading light, quietly smoking and 
waiting for his partner. 
The man came. He placed a bag on the table. 
* I reckon ye'U find that about right,' he said, ' if 
ye'U heft it. It's two thousand, and that's the rest 
in greenbacks.' 

' Thank you,' said Jake, and there was a moment's 
sUence. 

'I said ye'd like to go alone,' continued the 
partner. ' 'Taint the kind o' busiuess ye want 
other folk fooling round. Some of the boys talked 
about coming, but I stopped 'em.' 

' I'd rather be alone,' said Jake. ' Thank you, 
Tom.' 

' They'd take it kind if ye'd just turn into the 
saloon for a drink. They'd Uke to say good-bye to ye.' 
He saw a spasm cross Jake's face in the dim 
light. 

'Well,' he said, 'perhaps so, if ye'd rather not. 
Good-bye, old pard.' 

' Good-bye. My love to the boys. God bless 'em 
all ! I shan't forget 'em, however the luck goes.' 
They grasped hands and parted. 
An hour after, news came to the saloon that Jake 
had started. As they stood about, discussing the 
tragedy of the last three days, a red glare shone 
through the windows of the bar-room. It grew 
momently brighter, and cries and shouts came from 
its neighbourhood. 
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The men trooped out, arid ran towards it. Before 
they had advanced a hundred yards Jake's partner 
cried : 

' It's Jake's shanty. He must ha' fired it 'fore 
he left.' 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

A LIFE CHASE. 

Fob many a day after that wild parting the mind 
of Jake Owen seemed a dark blank, lit up only by 
the fiery thought of revenge. 

As a man moves from place to place in sleep, 
performing every function with strange mechanical 
certainty and under the influence of some mysterious 
wUl, yet knowing and remembering now, the miser- 
able creature followed on the track of Jess and her 
companion. From city to city, from houge to 
house, he passed like a shadow ; sometimes gaining 
a false clue which drew him hopelessly hither and 
thither, at others absolutely certain that he was 
pursuing the right trail. He ate and drank, walked 
or slept, like any other creature ; his manner was 
gentle and reserved towards all he met, only his 
fixed jaw and absent eyes expressing the determina- 
tion on which his soul was set. 

He reached Denver City, and there, by cunning 
inquiry, he learned news which placed him almost 

12 
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beyond doubt that his wife and Mordaunt had 
rested together for several days at one of the best 
hotels in the place, and had then, only twenty-four 
hours before his arrival, taken the night-cars for 
New York. 

He followed on at once, and in due course, after 
a long and dreary journey, arrived in the great 
city. Here, however, he lost all trace of the 
fugitives; they were swallowed up in that great 
sea of human being. 

Convinced in his own mind that New York had 
been their ■destination, and that they were some- 
where there in hiding, he haunted the streets daUy, 
made inquiries at the principal hotels, and was 
down on the quays, with watchful, bloodshot eyes, 
whenever there was an outgoing steamer; for it 
was possible, he thought, that the guilty pair 
might endeavour to put the seas between them- 
selves and their pursuers. 

All was in vain. Days passed into weeks, and 
he was still without a clue. 

Meantime, his hungry passion for revenge was 
consuming him like fire, wasting the flesh from off 
his bones, devouring and destroying him, so that 
he was gray and old before his time. He had but 
one thought and prayer, to find the woman and 
her paramour, and to destroy them without mercy. 
Sometimes, when he feared his life might fail before 
that dreadful purpose was achieved, he sobbed to 
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himself in agony, and prayed God to give liim 
strength till the hour of retribution. 

The -wistful, chUdlike face of the wife he had 
loved was ever before his eyes, side by side with the 
mocking, smiling face of Mordaunt. He could not 
bear to thiak that the two were somewhere together, 
laughing perhaps at his misery. 

This torture of a nature overstrung by misery 
could not last for ever. One day, as he was stand- 
ing on the quays, watching one by one the pas- 
sengers streaming across the gangway on to the 
deck of a great ocean steamer, his force failed him, 
his heart seemed to burst in two, and he fell like a 
stone. 

It would have been merciful if death had taken 
him then, and had spared him the torture which 
was to come. However, he did not die. A little 
later he was tossing fever-struck in one of the wards 
of a great hospital. 

Terrible as his position now was, it was tempered 
with a certain mercy, for often in his delirium his 
mind went back to the past and seemed to forget 
the present. He talked with his old wild comrades 
at the mine ; he spoke to them of the pretty bride, 
who was coming to him from England ; he was in 
the streets of 'Frisco waiting for her arrival ; he was 
being married to her again as in the past. Then a 
wave of despair would seem to sweep over him, and 
he would shriek out and stab at some unknown 
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enemy, until in his agony he would swoon utterly 
away. 

Had the man not been made of iron fibre, he 
would certainly have died ; but, full of superhuman 
strength, he fought inch by inch with death. 

' If he recovers,' thought the kindly surgeons of 
the hospital, ' he will be a madman all the rest of 
his life.' 

The prognostication proved a false one, unless we 
are to assume that one murderous master-passion 
is in itself a proof of madness. He recovered, and 
he was not mad — that is, he was to all outward 
Beeming rational enough. Questioned of the trouble 
which seemed to possess his soul, he answered 
quietly and cunningly, declining all explanation. 
But he was eager to be gone, and after a rapid 
convalescence left the hospital, and, like a blind 
man grasping for the light, passed out into the 
street. 

He remembered little of the past, but the thought 
of his wrong was still clear and vivid. His furious 
excitement seemed to have passed away ; he no 
longer moaned and raved as during his fierce 
agony ; but there was no failure of his purpose, as 
he searched hither and thither to ascertain if, 
during his illness, the fugitives had escaped him. 

Nearly two months had now passed since Jess 
Owen and Mordaunt had fled from Jacob's Flat. 

It was quite clear now to Jake Owen that he had 
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been following a fool's trail, and that the persons 
he sought were not in New York at all — possibly 
had never come so far. Had they been in the city, 
some trace of them must have been found, for he 
had spared neither toil nor money to unearth them. 
Mordaunt's personal peculiarities, he knew, would 
mark him out in any company. If in New York, 
they would certainly have been heard of in the 
public places, yet every bar, drinking saloon, hotel, 
or gambling haunt had been searched in vain. 

Poor Jake was stupefied, unable to decide what 
to do or whither to turn. 

He took lodgings now in a rough place, half beer- 
house, half hotel, but regularly every day he made 
the pilgrimage across the ferry to New York. Then, 
strangely enough, he thought for the first time of 
consulting a lawyer, and wandering one day by the 
Tombs, he entered the dingy dirty offices tenanted 
by the great firm of criminal practitioners, Messrs. 
Hawk and Pourmart. He sent in his name, and 
after waiting for nearly an hour in the company of 
divers evil-lookiug clients, was ushered into the 
presence of Mr. Hawk, the senior partner, a little 
keen-eyed gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion. 

Mr. Hawk knew everybody and everything. He 
was at once the smartest and most disreputable 
legal practitioner in the State. 

Jake told his story. The lawyer, after listening 
patiently, looked him from head to foot, observed 
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his haggard, almost hungry-looking countenance 
and his equally woebegone apparel, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

' It's a difficult job,' he said, ' and can't be done 
without expending a heap of dollars.' 

Jake's eyes gleamed. Thrusting his hand into 
the breast of his coat, he drew out a handful of 
greenbacks, and slapped them down on the table. 

'Don't let that stop ye!' he said hoarsely. 'I 
can pay for what I want — only just you tell me 
this : can I find the man I want ?' 

Mr. Hawk looked less dubious. 

' You are certain they've not left the country ?' 
he asked. 

'No,' was the reply; 'I'm certain of nowt but 
this — that I'll find 'em, dead or alive.' 

' And then ? What course would you propose to 
take ? A divorce, certainly.' 

'A divorce!' echoed Jake. 'Yes, a divorce, if 
you like to call it that.' Then, putting his face to 
the lawyer's, he said : ' I mean to hill 'em : that's 
the kind o' divorce I'm after.' 

Mr. Hawk pursed his lips, glanced at the bundle 
of greenbacks, and smiled. 

'You'll think better of that, my man,' he ob- 
served blandly. ' However, your future course of 
action is no business of mine. What you ask us 
to do is to find out a certain person or persons- 
Well, I'll do my best.' 
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Jake grasped his hand. 

' Now, describe the man Mordaunt as accurately 
as possible.' 

Jake did so, and the sense of his great wrong 
made him eloquently pictorial. He imitated Mor.- 
daunt's voice and gestures, described his character 
and general bearing to the life. 

Mr. Hawk reflected. 

' I believe I have seen the man you describe,' he 
said quietly. * He conversed with me, as you are 
doing, in this very office.' 

Jake gasped and almost staggered,, whUe his eyes 
gleamed with eager anticipation. 

'But that,' the lawyer continued, 'was over a 
year ago, before the unhappy episode you have 
been describing. He was then acting, under 
another name, at the Bowery Theatre. A thorough 
rascal ! We did some business for him — got him 
out of some gambling trouble — and he rewarded 
us by declining to pay our costs.' 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

ON THE TEACK. 

Jake Owen left the web of the legal spider with a 
certain sense of relief. He had heard wonderful 
reports of the amazing cleverness of Mr. Hawk 
(that charmingly disinterested gentleman had only 
asked the small sum of five hundred dollars in 
advance for expenses), and he was impressed in his 
dull, stolid way by the lawyer's promises of ulti- 
mate success. He went back to his lodging, ate a 
good meal, and then slept soundly — for the first 
time duriag several days. He would wait patiently 
till the good news came. 

As Jake Owen was on his way homeward, there 
was being despatched from New York to Nokota 
Town, a small settlement some forty miles up the 
Hudson Biver, a telegram to the following effect : 

'You had better see us at once. Serious busi- 
ness. — Hawk and Fourmart.' 
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The telegram was addressed to 

' Mr. Horace N. Stoddard, 
Black's Hotel, 

Nokota Town.' 

Early the next day Mr. Horace N. Stoddard, 
alias Mordaunt, elegantly attired in winter costume 
and sealskin overcoat, entered Mr. Hawk's office. 

' I am eternally grateful,' he said, after hearing 
Mr. Hawk's account of the interview with Jake 
Owen. ' The man is a ruffian, and I shall adopt 
measures of self-protection.' 

'I think you had better,' returned the lawyer, 

• or you're a dead man. By the way, what are you 
doing now ?' 

'Helping the man Black to run his hotel, and 
playing cards with his customers. But I'm tired of 
it ; I've thrown it up, and I sail for England in 
three weeks.' 

' You are a remarkable man, Mr. Stoddard,' said 
Mr. Hawk admiringly, yet facetiously. 'Your 
talents wUl be wasted in the old country.' 

Mr. Stoddard, alias Mordaunt, smiled. 

' I can return the compliment,' he replied. 

* Arcades ambo, eh ?' 

' And this woman — is she with you ?' 
* No ; she has left me.' 

And he drew out a pocket-handkerchief and 
sighed. 
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' Left you ? Since when ?' 

'About a month ago. That is to say, we had 
differences. She was one of those dreadfully 
retrospective persons who eternally reproach them- 
selves and everybody — quite what the French call 
a pleureuse. It bored me. I suggested at last that' 
she couldn't do better than return to her husband. 
She made a scene. A few nights afterwards she 
disappeared. Poor girl! I hope she hasn't done 
anything foolish. The river is close by, and women 
of that temperament have a fascination for running 
water.' 

Even Mr. Hawk, though he belonged to the 
vulture species, was not quite hardened enough to 
be edified by words so cruelly flippant and pitiless. 

'Make certain of one thing,' he said sharply; 
' this man, it he ever finds you, will kill you.' 

'He will try,' returned the other coolly, fingering 
the breast of his overcoat. ' But I always carry 
arms, and am a good shot. Honestly, I am very 
sorry for poor Jake. Had I thought that he would 
have taken the affair so much to heart, and that it 
would have entailed such an infinity of trouble on 
myself, I should never have disturbed his domestic 
hallucinations.' 

' You sail in three weeks, you say ?' 

'Yes.' 

' Avoid New York till then. I'll keep the man 
busy.' 
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' Good ! By the way, Hawk, I owe you a small 
account.' 

'Which you will settle withia a fortnight from 
to-day,' said Mr. Hawk affably. 

' Must I ? Well, as you please, though I'm not 
all over money. You may rely upon me.' 

After a few words more the two separated. 

As Mordaunt left the office Mr. Hawk thus solilo- 
quized : 

' If the rascal attempts to sail without a settle- 
ment, I'll put this madman on him. He deserves 
it, the infernal scoundrel ! But if he pays — well ! 
I never approve of extreme measures.' 

Mordaunt, on his side, strolling quietly back to 
the railway-station, soliloquized also : 

' I don't trust my friend the vulture, and I don't 
mean to pay him. He little guesses my passage is 
taken under an alias in the Mesopotamia, which 
sails in ten days from now.' 

Two days passed, and Jake heard nothing from 
Mr. Hawk. Then, fierce and impatient, he called 
again at the offices. 

' I was just going to write to you,' said the lawyer. 
' I think we have got a clue. There is a man living 
in Philadelphia who answers the description, and 
he is accompanied by a female whom he calls his 
wife.' 

Jake tottered and staggered, while Mr. Hawk, 
with well -simulated sympathy, gave him the 
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address of a Philadelpliia hotel. Jake clutched 
it wildly, and made for the door. 

' Take care what you do !' cried Mr. Hawk warn- 
ingly. 

Jake made no answer, but turned a livid face on 
the lawyer, and vanished. Hastening to the depot, 
he ascertained that there were no through cars to 
Philadelphia till the evening, so that he had several 
hours to spare. So he went to his lodging, strolled 
into the drinking bar, and carelessly took up an old 
newspaper. He was looking at it almost vacantly, 
turning his eyes from column to column, and 
scarcely knowing what he read, when his face 
went deathly pale, and he reeled on his seat like 
a drunken man. For staring him in the face, as 
if written in letters of blood, were these words : 

' Personal. — If this should meet the eyes of Jake 
Owen, of Jacob's Flat, let him come to New York, 

and inquire of the janitor of the Hospital, New 

York City, He will hear news of one for whom he is 
seeking, and who prays for his forgiveness.' 

The next minute Jake was in the street, hurrying 
up town in the direction of the hospital, one devoted 
entirely to patients of the female sex. He reached 
the place at midnight, rang the bell, and told his 
errand. The janitor at the door informed him that 
his wife was a patient there, but that it was impos- 
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Bible to see her at that hour — he must return next 
morning between visiting hours. 

* See her ?' he shrieked, losing all self-control. 
' I will see her, by !' 

A terrible scene ensued ; the officers were sum- 
moned, and Jake was about to be ejected, when one 
of the physicians came upon the scene. 

' Don't send the man away,' he said, ' if he is, as 
he says, the woman's husband. I don't think 
she'll last out the night. My man,' he added to 
Jake, ' I must ask you, if we grant your request, to 
be very quiet. Nothing can save your wife — she is 
dying !' 

Dying? It seemed at that moment as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen on Jake Owen's head. He 
was dumb with horror and despair. 

The rest the reader already knows from Jake's 
own confession to Barbara. The last meeting of 
husband and wife, the scene in the dim light of the 
hospital ward, the last forgiveness and farewell, the 
quiet burial in the heart of the great city, are 
pictures already dimly guessed at, and not to be 
lingered over without pain. A few days later the 
broken man stood over his wife's grave, and, lifting 
up his haggard face to heaven, swore to continue 
his search for the man who had destroyed them 
both. 

Further interviews with the firm of Hawk and 
Fourmart proved of no avail. Mr. Hawk could 
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not, or would not, help him, and strongly advised 
him to return in peace to Jacob's Plat. What was 
his astonishment one morning, therefore, to receive 
a message from Mr. Hawk, asking him to call at 
once. 

He hastened down to the office. 

'I think your man is found,' said Mr. Hawk, 
' and I will give you his address on one assurance 
— that you do not contemplate any violence.' 

' No !' cried Jake. ' Give me the writing — I only 
want to look at him, that's all.' 

' If you only want to look at him,' said Mr. Hawk, 
smiling, ' go at once to Black's Hotel, Nokota Town, 
on the Hudson Eiver, and inquire for Mr. H. N. 
Stoddard. I should advise you to lose no time, as 
Mr. Stoddard, alias Mordaunt, is about to depart 
for the old country.' 

Jake rushed from the office, while Mr. Hawk, 
with a very ugly look in his eyes, reflected to 
himself : 

' I think it would have been wiser, my friend, to 
pay our debt and so escape his. The firm of Hawk 
and Fourmart are long-sighted, and it's not on 
record that they were ever swindled even by so 
clever a man as you.' 

The meaning of which was that the astute Mr. 
Hawk, by means best known to himself, had 
ascertained that his elegant client had hed to him, 
and was going, without any ceremonies of settle- 
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ment or farewell, to sail for Europe on the Mesopo- 
tamia. 

That night, amid a storm of wind and rain, Jake 
Owen arrived in Nokota Town, a dismal collection 
of buildings on the banks of the Hudson. 

He had no difficulty in finding the house he 
sought, for there was only one hotel in the place. 
Striding into the place, and keeping his passion 
well under control, he inquired for Mr. H. N. 
Stoddard. 

The landlord, a lank cadaverous person, smoking 
a long and damp cigar, instantly replied : 

' I guess you come too late, for he ain't here, and, 
what's more, I don't want to know any more of 
him. He's left, and he's a good riddance.' 

Thereupon, rendered voluble by liquor, Mr. Black 
enlarged upon Mr. Stoddard's manners and peculi- 
arities in such a way as to make it perfectly clear, 
even to Jake's dazed mind, that this same Stoddard 
was the very man he sought. He had been Mr. 
Black's confidential manager and adviser for some 
months, and had left that very day, leaving behind 
him a strong odour of v/hat in America is called 
' smartness ' and in England petty larceny. 

' And Where's he gone ?' cried Jake Owen, in 
despair. 

' I calkilate,' said Mr. Black, ' that he's taking 
ship for Europe, and you bet I hope he'll stay 
there !' 
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Jake stood close to the inner door of the hotel, 
the upper part of which door was paned with plate 
glass. No sooner did he hear the landlord's last 
words than he uttered a fierce shriek, and dashed 
his clenched fist through the glass in a rush to 
leave the place. 

Cries and curses followed him, but he did not 
turn. Wild and bareheaded, he rushed out again 
into the night. 

Could he only take the villain by the throat, and 
cast him into the gutter, and stamp his heel upon 
his face, and crush that pretty barber's block into 
pulp — could he only make him a thing that men 
would shun and women loathe ! 

Hark ! what is that ? 

The whistle of a steam engine in the distance. 

Beside him, within a stone's-throw, stands a 
desolate railway-station, not the one at which he 
alighted an hour or two ago. How many miles he 
has walked he does not know, nor does he care to 
inquire. With a bound he springs into the booking 
office, obtains a ticket for New York, and is just in 
time to catch the passing cars. 

The railway people take note of his wild appear- 
ance, his bloodstained hand and arm, his matted 
hair, his haggard eyes, his clothes saturated with 
the rain, his torn coat and soiled linen. They 
evidently take him for a madman or a murderer, 
and they telegraph to New York accordingly. 
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The chief constable and a couple of police officers 
await his arrival ; when he steps out he is arrested. 

In vain he struggles, in vain he demands to 
know the offence with which he is charged. The 
only answer he can get is : 

' Time enough ; you wiU know by-and-by.' 

Fortunately for him, and still more fortunately 
for the man of whom he is in pursuit, some civic 
ceremony takes place that day at the docks, the 
police-court is not open, and he is relegated to the 
lock-up until to-morrow. 

It is well that he is mad only on one point- 
Were it otherwise, the humiliation and disgrace to 
which he is now subjected would surely upset the 
balance of his reason. The all-engrossing object 
for which he lives, however, endows him with 
more than a madman's cunning. He hides his 
rage, and affects a settled calm he does not feel. 

Besides, it his enemy could learn, if he should 
escape him now, when he is so near him — so near 
his revenge ! The previous night and its attendant 
horrors have begun to tell upon him. He is faint 
from loss of blood. He asks for a doctor and 
obtains one. 

Evidently this gentleman is under the impression 
that his patient is mad. While his wounds are 
being dressed, the police-inspector cautions him that 
anything he says may hereafter be used as evidence 
against him, so he remains discreetly silent. 

13 
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The doctor takes his leave, promising to send a 
composing draught. 

Nature begins to assert herself, he is absolutely 
hungry. 

His purse, of which the inspector tas taken 
charge, contains a large amount of greenbacks, and 
he is graciously permitted to order his dinner and 
to smoke a pipe. While he smokes he is feasting 
his eyes with the prospect of his enemy beneath 
his feet, his heel, his iron heel, always on the 
scoundrel's sneering face. 

How strange it is with this fever, this ravenous 
thirst for blood on him, he can eat, drink, and even 
sleep — sleep without dreaming. 

He had always led a temperate and abstemious 
life, so that it is not to be wondered at that he 
awoke refreshed, strong, and vigorous. At first he 
knew not where he was, or how he came there, but 
at the sight of his wounded hand all came back 
upon him. Again his blood boils, again the devil 
takes possession of him. 

And now a happy idea occurred to him. He 
sent a message to Mr. Hawk, explaining his 
position — the result justified his confidence, for no 
sooner was he brought before the ' judge,' or sitting 
magistrate, than he was discharged with a caution. 

Mr. Hawk knew how to manage these things 
wonderfully. 

He was free ! And perhaps there was yet time ! 
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As he walked out into the street he found the 
lawyer by his side. 

' Your man is now in New York,' said Mr. Hawk. 
' I could take out papers to prevent hina leaving, 
but I have private reasons for not doing so ; he 
sails this forenoon on the Mesopotamia. You have 
only half an hour to spare if you want to see him ;' 
and with an ugly look and a nod Mr. Hawk 
disappeared. 

Jake hesitated a moment, then hailed a yellow 
cab which was passing. 

' Drive like to the Cunard wharf.' 

Away they go as hard as they can drive. As 
they come down to the wharf they can see the 
steamer still alongside the wharf, a crowd of people 
looking on. 

There would be just time — nearer, yet nearer 
still. Once aboard, that is all he asks. 

' Quicker, quicker !' he cries. ' Five dollars if 
you're in time.' 

Thus urged, the man makes a detour through a 
narrow lane to the left which he calculates will 
enable him to cut off a few hundred yards. As he 
rattles down they encounter full butt a Government 
van laden with stores leisurely rolling along from 
the opposite direction. 

This is an obstacle impossible to pass. 

' you, drive on !' roars Jake ; * drive over it, 

over the pavement, over anything.' 
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The driver catches the fever of excitement and 
rushes horse and cab upon the pavement. Even 
then there is not room. The cab and van collide ; 
-with the shock Jake is thrown out head foremost. 
He is not killed ; the poor maimed hand saved his 
head — perchance his life. He takes no heed of 
that, but runs as fast as his feet can carry him 
towards the pier. 

As he reaches the mouth of the lane the great 
liaer is moving from the quay-side. 

If he can only be in time to take a flying leap on 
deck ! 

Fast as he speeds, the preparations aboard speed 
faster still. A forest of waving hats and handker- 
chiefs shut out the vessel. He buffets his way 
through the crowd. He reaches the edge of the 
pier to find that he is too late. 

Not too late, however, to catch a passing glimpse 
of his dead wife's paramour, who stands aloft upon 
the hurricane deck, dressed as though he had just 
turned out of a bandbox. He nods pleasantly and 
kisses his hand to some quondam friend. Jake's 
curses are drowned by the mighty roar of ' God 
speed — good-bye !' amidst which the great ship 
passes out to sea. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE GEBAT WATEEB. 

Foe a brief space Jake Owen was paralyzed with 
disappointment. He stood haggard and wild upon 
the quay, watching the mighty ship till it dis- 
appeared, and to the eyes of those who observed 
him he seemed rather like a man mourning some 
loved one who had departed from him, than one 
intent on terrible revenge. 

But his was a nature of strange tenacity. Had 
he laid hands upon his enemy, as he had hoped, 
he might have spared him ; but his purpose, from 
being defeated, grew in strength and violence, so 
that he was more than ever bent on bringing the 
foe to bay. Eecovering at last from his stupor, he 
rushed to a hotel and consulted a time-table, from 
which he discovered to his joy that a vessel sailed 
that day for Liverpool from Hoboken, on the other 
side of the city. 

Without losing a moment, he proceeded by car 
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and ferry to Hoboken, and arrived there in time to 
get on board the vessel, which was under way. 

The John Macadam was a screw steam-vessel of 
about 3,000 tons burthen, belonging to the famous 
Macadam line of packets, trading between Liverpool 
and New York. She carried both cabin and inter- 
mediate passengers, as well as a large steerage 
complement forward. Her captain was Andrew 
Macpherson, a sturdy weather-beaten Scotchman, 
and all the officers, as well as the surgeon and a 
large portion of the crew, belonged to the same 
nation. On week-days the vessel was spick, span, 
and business-like from stern to stem, and on 
Sunday it was solemn as a church. When the 
captain read prayers in his broad Annandale 
accent, it was like a Covenant meeting on a Scotch 
hillside. 

Jake Owen, not being wasteful of money, had 
taken a berth in the intermediate, or second, cabin. 
His companions were small traders, Jews on 
pilgrimage to the shrines of Mammon, farmers 
returning from a trip to the new country, and one 
or two rough miners returning home to bring out 
their families. 

Lost in gloom, and deeply determined on revenge, 
Jake kept almost entirely to himself, while the 
great vessel steamed out through the dark waters, 
leaving the white elephant of Coney Island behind 
her and steering due east into the ocean. The dull 
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mechanical thunder of the engines, ceasing neither 
night nor day, kept tune to the miserable throbbing 
of his brain, to the deeper beating of his sad over- 
burthened heart. 

Surely, he thought, no man breathing on this 
planet could be more miserable, no man, however 
unfortunate, could have had a heavier load to bear. 
His passion for Jess had been the master-purpose 
of his simple life. What tore his soul to frenzy, 
what he could not endure or reason calmly upon, 
was the bitter sense of shame at having been so 
cruelly befooled. For the poor fellow was proud 
as Lucifer, and he felt himself in the present 
situation an object for all the world's contempt. 

Well, it was all over. JaL^ had drunk his cup of 
humiliation to the dregs ; and all he thirsted for 
now was a meeting with the man who had mixed 
the poison for his driaking. Would he find him ? 
Yes, if he hunted the earth from pole to pole. And 
then! 

Eevenge, more than almost any other evil 
passion, leaves its signs upon the outer man. Pew 
men would have recognised in the gaunt, moody, 
gray -haired creature, with that cruel, far-off look ia 
his eyes, the tall and powerful Jake Owen of a 
year before. He wore a rough seaman's jacket 
and a wide-awake, he had given up shaving, and, 
altogether, looked more like a low-class adventurer 
than an honest son of toil. 
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The nights and days passed on ; Jake had made 
DO male friends, and was generally voted a sullen, 
disagreeable fellow. Yet the purifying breath of 
the sea had not altogether failed to do its work. 
He was calmer now and not so restless ; as deter- 
mined as ever to have it out with his enemy, but 
not so cruel. We are creatures of the elements we 
breathe, and oxygen, it absorbed in full measure, 
will disintegrate even revenge, as well as solider 
secretions. 

Only one person ia the intermediate cabin had 
awakened his interest in. the slightest measure. 
This was a young woman of about his wife's age, 
and not unlike her in features, dressed in widow's 
weeds, and accompanied by a little girl about five 
years old. Her look of abstraction and deep un- 
happiriess had first attracted him. ' Here,' he 
thought, 'is someone almost as miserable as my- 
self.' 

During the rough weather out, the woman was 
very ill, and as she was quite helpless and alone, 
Jake paid her some little friendly attentions, for 
which she seemed very grateful. One evening, 
v.hen the vessel was labouring in a calm but hea\'y 
sea, they got into conversation, and after some 
hesitation she told him something of her story. 

Her maiden name, she said, was Ellen Windover, 
and she was going home to join a married sister at 
Plymouth. Six years before she had married, or 
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80 she thought, a gentleman who said he was an 
officer in the army, and who had met her when she 
was a governess in a wealthy Quaker family, in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. For about a year, and 
up to the birth of her child, she lived a life of 
comparative happiness, despite the fact that her 
husband was of idle and dissipated habits. At 
last, however, he left her almost without a word, 
and almost simultaneously she was informed that 
he had another wife living — a discovery which, 
she said, almost broke her heart. 

' The villain !' cried Jake indignantly. He 
added, with flashing eyes : ' Ay, the parsons are 
right — ^there must be a hell !' 

' I have forgiven him long ago,' said the woman 
sadly. ' My only grief now is for my little girl.' 

' And you have never seen him since ?' 

' Never, sir !' 

'Well, maybe it's better so. The Lord will 
punish him somehow, make no mistake about 
that !' 

The woman lifted her eyes timidly to his face, 
and, with genuine intuition, almost guessed his 
secret. 

' I think,' she said, ' that yov, too have been 
unfortunate. I only hope your misery has not 
been as great as mine.' 

Flushing to the temples, he forced a laugh. 

* No, my lass,' he returned. ' I ha' had my 
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troubles like other men, but a man wi' health can 
defy the blue devils. It's strange, though, that in 
60 bonny a world there should be so many wicked 
devils unfit to live. Ay, ay, there must be a 
hell! There are some men — and maybe some 
women, too — that need purging in fire. Your 
mate was one o' them, and I know another ! It's 
him I'm foUering across the sea.' 

And, with a forced laugh and a nod, he walked 
away, and looked sullenly across the lonely waste 
of waters. 

Days and nights passed away, till the vessel was 
within a few days' sail of the North of Ireland, 
when suddenly there swept upon her a furious 
south-easterly gale, laden with the spume of 
Antarctic frost and fog. It was an anxious and 
awful time. The passengers were kept prisoners 
below for forty-eight hours ; but Jake Owen, who 
knew something of sea-craft, offered to make him- 
self useful, and was allowed to keep his place on 
deck and assist the men. It was a strange scene, 
a curious mingling of the picturesque and the 
diabolic, and he watched it with a sort of savage 
delight. 

The great iron ship lay helpless as a straw in 
the trough of the sea, and as the mighty waves 
came rolling up with crash of thunder and flash 
of foam, they washed her from stern to stem, staved 
in her boats to starboard, cleared her decks of every 
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loose fragment, and on one occasion, upleaping 
high as the funnel, nearly put out her engines. 
For twelve hours together it was necessary to keep 
her head to the gale, but despite the power of full 
steam, she swung this way and that way at the 
mercy of the billows, and had she not been built of 
malleable stuff, would have split to pieces. 

The old captain kept the bridge, trumpet in 
hand, and had the Caledonian hymn-book in his 
pocket. For days together, his sole sustenance 
was whisky in moderate doses, qualified with 
natural piety. The hubbub below, the thunder 
above, and all around, were deafening, but the 
grim old Scot never lost his head. He gave his 
orders as calmly as if he were giving the psalm 
from the precentor's desk, and regarded the vast 
Ocean as just so much contemptible matter in 
disturbance, which a word from the Almighty 
could stop at once. 

At last the gale ceased, and there came a great 
peaceful lull. The captain dived down into his 
cabin to snatch a little sleep, the seg,men crept 
hither and thither repairing damages, and the 
chief officer guided the good ship on her way to 
port. The next morning, however, she found 
herself in a fog so dense that it was impossible 
to see the end of her own nose — that is to say, of 
her bowsprit ; and as it was some days since the 
sun had been visible, or it had been possible to 
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take any reckoning, the engines were slowed to 
half-speed, and she stole through the fog leadenly, 
like a blind woman groping her way. 

The fog increased, till all was black as Erebus 
on every side. The air was so bitter cold that the 
masts and shrouds were frozen, and the decks 
crackled like ice underfoot. There was not a 
breath of wind. The sea, still rolling with the 
force of the tempest which had subsided, was 
sinister looking and black as ink. 

Jake watched the old captain and his officers 
in frequent consultation, and saw by their looks 
that they were very anxious. At last, the engines 
stopped altogether, and the ship rolled in the 
seas like a log, while they waited for the fog to 
clear. Every now and then soundings were taken, 
and entered in the ship's log. 

Thoroughly tired out by the exertions of the last 
few days, Jake went down to his berth and slept 
like one dead for many hours. He was awakened at 
last by a hard roaring and crashing, and simulta- 
neously he found himself nearly swinging out of 
his berth by a lurch of the vessel to leeward. 
Hurrying on his clothes, he ran on deck, and found 
that the fog had partially cleared, and that another 
tempest, from the south-east this time, was blowing 
great guns. 

It was just about daybreak, or so it seemed by 
the dim, wan, doubtful light which flickered now 
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and again in the eye of the howling wind. Cling- 
ing on the bridge, the captain was trying to get a 
reckoning, and after infinite struggles he partially 
succeeded. The result did not seem reassuring, for 
the ship, instead of being allowed to continue on 
her way, was put round to face the gale, and the 
engines increased to full speed. 

Such was the fury of the tempest, however, that 
she seemed to make no way whatever, and again 
and again she feU off and drifted sidelong in the 
trough of the sea. The clouds and vapours, trail- 
ing low upon the water, swept over her and mingled 
with the upleaping waves. 

All day long — if day it could be called where all 
was a doubtful and sinister twilight — this state of 
things continued. When night came the blast had 
somewhat slackened its fury, but the violence of the 
enormous seas was greater than ever. 

Meantime the passengers were tossed about with 
mingled feelings of discomfort and terror. Again 
and again, as some more than unusually violent sea 
struck the ship, making it quiver through and 
through till destruction seemed imminent, the cries 
of women and children rose from the cabin. Many 
fell upon their knees, clinging to the quivering wood- 
work, and prayed. 

Among those who seemed least panic-stricken was 
the poor woman named Ellen Windover. Pale but 
calm, she watched by the side of her little girl, who 
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was too prostrate with sea-sickness to compreliend 
the danger. On the night of which we now speak 
Jake found her kneeling by the child's side, and 
wetting its Hps with a little milk and brandy. 

'Things be mending, I think,' he said, going 
over to her. * At any rate, the wind has fallen. 
How be the little lass ?' 

' Very HI, sir. She has eaten nothing for so long, 
and was never very strong.' 

'And you? I'm glad you keep up your courage. 
Many men aboard might take a lesson from you.' 

She looked sadly up into his face. 

' If it were not for my darling I should not mind 
much what happened.' 

' Come, don't say that.' 

' Ah, sir, my life is wasted, and I have little left 
to live for. Perhaps it would be better for both of 
us if we sunk down this night into the deep 
sea.' 

As if in very answer to her words, at that moment 
there was a crash like thunder, the cabin in which 
they stood seemed rent and riven, she herself was 
thrown violently forward on her face, and Jake was 
shot like a bullet right away to leeward. The after 
part of the cabin shot up to an angle of fifty degrees, 
forming an incliued plane, at the bottom of which 
struggled a mass of shrieking human beings. 
Another crash! and another! Then, instead of 
righting herself, the ship stood firm, raised up aft 
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and dipping down forward, while thunder after 
thunder of raging seas roared around her. 

She had struck ! 

With a wild cry of horror and surprise, Jake 
crawled rather than ran up the companion, and 
came out upon the deck. What a sight met his 
eyes ! The breakers were white as mUk around the 
ship, rising and whirling high up into the air, and 
on every side was horrible darkness. The wailing 
of the wind, the loud quivering of the vessel, the 
crash of the seas as they smote upon her, the 
shrieking of the officers and the bewildered crew, 
all stunned the ear and filled the sense with 
horror ! 

The truth soon became apparent. Beaten back- 
ward before the blast, now fronting the seas and 
now blowing sidelong, the ship had at last drifted 
on some terrible reef or shore. The engines were 
going. at full speed, but she was wedged in between 
the sharp teeth of the submerged rocks. Nor was 
this all. The propeller, half • broken away and 
dangling by the steering-chains, was beating like a 
sledge-hammer on the ship's sides, threatening 
momently to stave them in, and as Jake stood 
listening and gazing an enormous sea, sweeping 
over the vessel forward, rolled right over the decks, 
swept into the engine-room, and put out the fires. 

What next happened he scarcely knew. The 
crew seemed distracted, and the terror-stricken 
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passengers, shrieking and struggling, many in their 
night-dresses, swarmed the deck. Up on the 
bridge still stood the old captain, roaring out his 
orders and trying to still the tumult. 

Suddenly a wild shriek went up that she was 
going to pieces. Another enormous sea swept her 
from stem to stern, carrying away with it many 
human beings. At this moment Jake Owen saw 
the young woman clinging to the door of the inter- 
mediate companion, holding her child in her arms. 
He rushed to her assistance. As he did so there 
was another crash which stunned him. He seemed 
to be drawn down, down, into some whirling gulf 
of darkness, and when he recovered consciousness 
he was clinging to a spar and struggling like a 
straw in the trough of the foaming waters. 

After many hours, he and two others, seamen of 
the ship, were picked up by a passing vessel. All 
the rest, including the brave old captain and Jake's 
one friend, had been swept, with the John Macadam, 
to the bottom of the sea. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

THE PEODIGAL EETUBNED. 

The mutual recognition of husband and wife, and 
Gillian's swoon following upon it, happened so 
swiftly that the witnesses of the scene did not at 
first comprehend what had happened. Venables 
was the first to recover his presence of mind. He 
laid Gillian on the sofa, and taking from a table 
near at hand a glass flower -stand, dipped his 
fingers in the water, and threw the drops smartly 
in her face. 

' My darling Gillian !' said O'Mara, bending over 
her ; ' my wife ! Look up and speak to me !' 

'Your wife?' cried the baronet, pausing in his 
ministrations. 

Mr. Herbert echoed the words. Dora meantime 
was cliQging to her mother's insensible hand and 
sobbing over her. 

' Yes,' cried O'Mara, with a face of agony, ' my 
dear wife ! Separated all these years, and now to 

14 
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meet like this ! Oh, sir, if you are a friend of hers 
— if you have a heart to pity us, send a messenger 
at once for a doctor !' 

Venables leaned against the wall with a stifled 
moan, like a man stunned by a physical blow. 

'His wife!' he repeated wonderingly, as if tha 
words bore no significance. 

Mr. Herbert, recalling a^ little of his lost presence 
of mind, bade Dora run for Barbara. At first tha 
child only clung the faster to her mother's hand, 
but after a little persuasion left the room. 

' This is no place for us, Venables,' he said, 
touching the baronet on the shoulder. ' Gome !' 

He took the poor fellow by the arm, and led him, 
dazed and stupefied by this sudden cruel blow, from 
the room which, scarcely a minute before, he had 
entered so gaily with his affianced wife. O'Mara 
looked after him with a grim, soundless laugh, 
which changed again to an expression of harassed 
solicitude as Barbara entered the room with Dora. 

' Eh, my poor lady !' cried the faithful servant. 

She went on her knees beside her, and loosed 
the collar of her dress, and held a bottle of smelling- 
salts to her nostrils. 

A faint colour tinged Gillian's cheeks and leadea 
lips. She shivered, sighed, and opened her eyes, 
looking round vacantly. 

' Mamma !' cried Dora — ' oh, mamma, don't look 
80 ! Speak to me, mamma !' 
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Memory returned at the sound of the loved voice> 
and Gillian oast her arms about the child. 

' Ah !' said O'Mara, in a tone of devout gratitude, 
* thank God, she returns to life ! Thank you, my 
good woman. Leave us, if you please, and take 
the child with you.' 

• And who be you ?' asked Barbara, wonderingly 
and suspiciously. 

' I am this lady's husband,' answered O'Mara. 

' Leave us, Barbara,' said Gillian, in a low voice. 
' He speaks the truth. Go, my darling,' 

She kissed Dora with icy lips, and, rising, led 
her firmly, though with uncertain steps, to the 
door, and closed it on the beseeching, tear-stained 
little face. As she turned, O'Mara came towards 
her with a radiant smile and hands outstretched. 

' Don't touch me !' she cried ; ' don't come near 
me ! The knowledge of your presence is enough !' 

Her horror of the man who, after years of cruelty 
and desertion, had returned to dash the cup of 
happiness from her lips banished her weakness. 

' My darling !' cried O'Mara, in a wounded voice. 
' The shock has turned her brain,' he added pity- 
ingly, for the behoof of Barbara or of any other 
possible listener. 

' What do you want here ?' asked Gillian. ' How 
did you come ?' 

'By the purest accident, my dear Gillian. I 
entered the house and asked permission of your 
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venerable friend, the vicar, to sketch the interior 
of this charming room. You still retain — nay, you 
have positively improved upon — the exquisite taste 
you always possessed. WhUe conversing with 
him, my child — owr child, Gillian — came into the 
apartment.' 

He produced his handkerchief and made play 
with it at this moment. 

'I learned from her own sweet lips that her 
name was Dora. My memory flew back to the 
time when I had possessed a cherub of that name ; 
and even then, when yet I was ignorant that the 
child was mine, nature seemed to draw me to her. 
I half thought that I could trace in her little 
lineaments the features I had loved so weU.' 

He flourished the handkerchief before his 
eyes. 

' It was too good to be true, I thought ; such bliss 
was not for me. And yet, not only in her face, 
but in her voice, her manner, in her happy frank- 
ness, the child recalled the wife I had never ceased 
to mourn. The little one, perhaps with a Divine 
instinct that I had need of consolation, asked for 
music. This beautiful dwelling, the odour of the 
flowers, the sweet Englishness of the scene, the 
presence of the child, her name, with its reminder 
of that happy time we spent together — too short, 
alas ! and shortened, I must own, by my own in- 
temperate folly, which I have bitterly repented. 
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and which I see in your dear face you have long 
since forgiven — all these rofluences flooded a heart 
which, with all its shortcomings, has ever been 
open to the influences of external beauty ..and 
poetic feeling. The dear old song you used to siag 
came back to me, " Home, sweet Home." Ah, I 
thought, as my fingers dwelt upon the keys, if this 
peaceful and beautiful dwelling were indeed my 
home, if this angelic child were the Dora I had 
loved and lost, it you were by my side, as in the 
dear dead days ! And the dream is true, my 
Gillian, my bride !' 

The strained and flimsy rhetoric, the theatrical 
gesticulations with which he spoke this rigmarole, 
contrasting with the diabolic half-grin upon his 
face, was an epitome of the man's character. The 
words and voice were for the possible listeners ; his 
gestures expressed his sense of the dramatic value 
of the situation, the smile bespoke a pleasant sense 
of humour. It is not often that a born torturer 
has a more perfect chance of displaying his in- 
stincts than this that fate had just put into the 
hands of Mr. O'Mara. 

He made a second step towards her. 

At his first advance she had shrunk from him in 
terror, but now she stood firm, drawing herself to 
her full height, and meeting his eyes with a look 
which changed his mocking regard to one of half- 
sullen admiration. 
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'Listen,' she said quietly. ' I know the powers 
you have, the privileges the law gives you. I know 
that all I have is yours, that it is just as much in 
your power to-day to strip me of all I possess as it 
was to rob me seven years ago. Tou are welcome 
to do so. Take all I have — I shall speak no word 
of complaint, make no effort to assert the right I 
know God recognises, though the law denies it. But 
try to do no more. Lay a hand upon me, advance 
one step towards me, and you will find that I am 
not unprotected. I have but to raise my voice to 
have you thrown out of this house like the thing 
and cur you are. You will be wise not to provoke 
me to such a measure. Go, and leave me to myself 
for awhile.' 

Her calm did more than any raving denuncia- 
tion of him could have done. The quiet contempt 
of her words and look left him quite untouched^^ 
but he recognised the force that lay behind them, 
and gave way, masking his retreat in his usual 
flowery phrases. 

' I comprehend, Gillian, Tou want quiet to 
accustom yourself to these changed circumstances. 
I can understand that my sudden apparition is 
something of a shock to you. I am not here to rob 
you, as you call it. You do me injustice in think- 
ing that the prosperity of your circumstances adds 
one iota to the joy I feel in finding you. It is not 
your wealth I want, it is only yourself ; the affection 
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you once had for me I would revive. Try not to 
think too harshly of me, Gillian. I was not blame- 
less in that past time ; I admit my faults, my errors, 
I confess them with tears. I leave you for a time ; 
your better nature will conquer — I am sure of it. 
You will forget and forgive the errors I deplore, 
you will hear the call of duty and affection. We 
shall be reunited. Here, in this delicious spot, I 
shall taste the felicity. which in my foolish youth — 
I confess it, Gillian — I threw aside. God bless 
you, darling, and our dear little one ! I will return 
presently to meet, I hope, the reception due to a 
husband and a father.' 

He left the house and walked towards the 
village, his face grown hard with lines of calcula- 
tion. 

* I shall have trouble with her,' he said to him- 
aelf . ' Gad ! how infernally handsome she is ! 
These last seven years have improved her prodi- 
giously. She used to be a little thin. I arrive 
apropos. That burly baronet was hard hit when I 
proclaimed my identity, but I don't suppose I shall 
have much trouble with him. I have made one 
friend already in that thick-witted old parson, and 
to have the clergy on one's side is half the battle 
with women. But that fellow Bream wUl be the 
iHou of the situation, I'm afraid.' 

He reached the Pig and Whistle, where Stokes 
was smoking his pipe in the porch. O'Mara .passed 
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him with a slight sideward motion of the head, and 
went upstairs to a room overlooking the street. A 
minute later Stokes knocked and entered, 

' Well ?' he asked eagerly. 

' Your penetration was not at fault,' said O'Mara. 
' Mrs. Dartmouth is my wife.' 

' You've seen her ?' 

' Yes, and she has seen me.' 

' What did she say ?' 

' Nothing you would be the wiser for knowing, or 
that I should care to repeat.' 

' I can believe that,' said Stokes, ' if you treated 
her as you did the others out yonder,' with a jerk 
of the head in the supposed direction of America. 
' I could find it in my heart to wish as I'd never 
told you anything about Mr. Bream and the scrap- 
book.' 

' Never miud what you could find in your heart, 
my good Stokes. See if you can find a bottle of 
drinkable brandy in your bar.' 

Stokes went and returned with the brandy. 
O'Mara motioned him to a seat on the other side 
of the table. 

' Just to get things straight in my mind,' he 
said, ' I will tell you the morning's adventures.' 

He told them plainly and succinctly, as he could 
speak when he chose, and Stokes listened. 

' What do you make of that ?' he asked, when he 
had finished. 
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' She's going to bolt,' said Stokes, ' and she'll 
most likely take the kid with her.' 

' That is my reading of the situation also,' said 
O'Mara. ' I shall want your help, Stokes.' 

'Then I wish you didn't,' said the publican 
uneasily, nerving himself with a gulp of spirit, ' and 

I've a good mind as you should do without 

it.' 

O'Mara, with his hand on the table and a cigar 
stuck in the corner of his mouth, looked at him 
with a smile of dry, contemptuous inquiry. 

' I'm sick 0' being made a tool and cat's-paw of. 
I had enough 0' being your jackal out yonder. 
Nice jobs as you put me on, too ! If I'd ha' held 
my jor about that parygraph as likely as not you'd 
ha' gone away from here no wiser than you'd come. 
And if I'd ha' known as Sir George was sweet on 

her I'd ha' seen you [Mr. Stokes's language 

was remarkably forcible at this point] afore I'd ha' 
said a word.' 

' Tou are really shockingly immoral, Stokes,' 
said O'Mara. 

' Go it, go it !' said Stokes disgustedly. ' I mean 
it, though. Mrs. Dartmouth's a lady. When I 
was down with the rheumatics, a queen couldn't 
ha' been kinder than she was to me. Jelly and 
port-wine every day she sent me. The poor 
man's Providence — that's the name they give hei 
hereabout. A nice Providence you'll be to any- 
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body, won't you ? And Sir George is a good sort, 
too ; he's going to rebuild this place and give ma 
a new lease on the old terms.' 

' Bucolic Philistine !' said O'Mara. ' "Why can't 
he leave the house alone? It's charmingly pic- 
turesque. I am afraid, Stokes, that you didn't 
shed many tears over that paragraph announcing 
my untimely decease.' 

' I shouldn't cry over better men nor you, Mx. 
O'Mara.' 

'Wonderful are the ways of Providence,' said 
O'Mara. ' When that infernal ruffian left me on 
that beastly hill, twenty mUes from anywhere, I 
little thought what a good turn he was doing me. 
I wonder why he kept the letters, though — ^for the 
matter of that, I don't quite know why I had kept 
them myself. I'm glad he did keep them. I wasn't 
popular in that part of the States, and his death 
with those letters on his person was a godsend to 
me.' 

' Yes,' said Stokes ; ' the devil's mindful of his 
own.' 

' Thank you,' said O'Mara sweetly. ' And now 
to business. I think with you that my wife will 
probably try to run away, and, as you euphuis- 
tically express it, take the kid with her. That must 
be stopped. It's my intention to stay in this 
delightful spot, for a time at least, and I want no 
avoidable scandal. You must watch the house, and 
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have the pony and trap in readiness. If she goes, 
follow her, and wire me the earliest possible in- 
formation.' 

' Why should I ?' asked Stokes, who had been 
drawing pretty freely on the brandy bottle. ' You're 
a-disposin' of me pretty free, you are. You leave 
me alone. I came to this place for peace and 
quietness, and I've had it, till you come to make 
mischief, as you always did. I'm a reformed 
character, I am. You go and ask about the village 
if I ain't a respectable man.' 

' There are one or two other communities, my 
dear Stokes,' returned O'Mara, ' where your record 
would not bear sifting so well. Do you remember 
a little affair at Oleoville — in '68, wasn't it ? You 
are remembered there with quite a tender interest. 
Did you ever hear of the Extradition Act ?' 

' You're a virtuous character, you are ! Ain't 
you, naw ?' said Stokes. ' 'Pon my soul, you're a 
cool hand, to take that sort of tone with me ! Split 
on me, eh ? We'd make a pretty pair side by side 
in the dock, my sweety. You're as deep in the mud 
as I am in the mire, if it comes to that.' 

' Precisely,' said O'Mara calmly. ' Which helps 
to make our interests identical. My dear Stokes, 
we are in the same boat, and, as usual, I am at the 
helm, so it will take what course I choose. This 
talk is exhausting. Let me speak plainly.' 

' If you can,' grunted Stokes. 
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' I can and will. Our danger and our interests 
are the same. You want to settle down as a moral 
and virtuous character in this delightful village. 
So do I, and we're going to help each other. That's 
the situation in a nutshell.' 

' But what am I to get for it ?' asked Stokes. 

' I shall give you one hundred pounds for your 
original information, and a further sum to be 
settled between ourselves for such further services 
as you may perform. And now waste no more 
time ; go to the Court, and keep your eyes open. 
I'll go, meanwhile, to that dear old ass of a parson, 
and get him to muzzle Bream. He's the only real 
danger, because he's the only one of the crowd with 
a head on his shoulders.' 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

COUNSEL. 

Gillian had borne herself bravely enough in the 
detested presence of her husband, but after O'Mara 
had left her she sank back, all lax and helpless, 
into the chair from which she had risen, and had 
to summon all her strength to ward off a hysterical 
attack. 

The wreck of her hopes Gould not have been more 
appallingly complete ; the past hour had seen her 
fall from the summit of happiness to a depth of 
misery more profound than she had known even in. 
that dreadful time seven years ago in Westminster, 
the deeper for the awful suddenness of the plunge. 
She could neither think nor rest, but sat staring 
blankly before her, her sensations a chaos, and her 
mind a whirl of purposeless trifles. 

Suddenly a step sounded in her ear. She sprang 
up with a sudden heart-pang, thinking O'Mara had 
tracked her to this retreat, and stood shrinking 
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■with repugnance till a shadow crossed her field of 
vision and she beheld Mr. Bream. 

There was such an atmosphere of strength and 
helpfulness about the man that he came to her 
troubled mind like sunshine and free air. She 
grasped his hand with an inarticulate cry of 
welcome. 

'I know,' he said simply. ' Sir George has told 
me what has happened. It was he who sent me 
here. Your husband has come to light again. He 
has claimed you.' 

' Tell me,' she asked, ' what shall I do ? Is there 
any help for me — any hope ?' 

' There are both if you wUl take them,' he 
answered. 'It is a slow business and an un- 
pleasant one, but you, at least, have nothing to 
fear from the fullest publicity. You must divorce 
him.' She shuddered as she leaned upon his arm. 
' I know — I know,' he continued, with a quick 
sympathy. 'But think of Dora — think of Sir 
George ! Will you shrink from a httle pain when 
it is necessary for the future of your child, for the 
happiness of a good fellow who loves you? Let 
me give you his message, which he gave me 
scarcely an hour ago. " Tell her," he said, "that 
whatever happens, if all is over between us, I 
absolve her from all blame. She is still the only 
woman in the world to me, and I am her faithful 
friend till death." ' 
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• God bless him !' said Gillian, -with a sudden 
burst of tears — ' God bless him !' 

He let her weep in peace for a few minutes, glad 
that she had found her natural vent for the cruel 
emotions which tortured her. The crisis passed, 
and she was wiping away her tears, when a step 
was heard on the gravel outside, and the portly 
figure of Mr. Herbert darkened the sunlight pouring 
through the door. 

' Pardon me, my dear madam,' he said, entering 
hat in hand. ' I must really speak to you.' 

' I know what you have to say, sir,' said Gillian. 
*¥ou come from the man who calls himself my 
husband.' 

'From the man who is your husband— yes. 
Suffer me to say ' 

'I would rather hear nothing from you, Mr. 
Herbert.' 

' Perhaps,' said Bream, ' you had better leave 
Mr. Herbert and myself together. If he has any 
message you ought to hear I will convey it to you.' 

' Thank you,' said Gillian ; ' you are a true 
friend.' 

She pressed his hand, and with a formal bend of 
her head to the vicar left the room, in spite of a 
remonstrant exclamation from him. 

'Pray be seated, sir,' said Bream, offering his 
superior a chair. 

' I will not be seated, sir,' said Mr. Herbert, with 
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indignant anger. ' As your spiritual superior, I 
demand an explanation of your conduct.' 

' The explanation is perfectly simple. I feel it 
my duty as a clergyman and a gentleman to protect 
that lady.' 

' Tour first duty, Mr. Bream, is to me.' 

' Pardon me,' said Bream, with a fine mixture 
of firmness and respect. ' I acknowledge your 
superiority so far as the of&ces of the parish are 
concerned; but I have sold you my services, not 
my conscience.' 

' Does your conscience instruct you to side with 
a woman against her lawful husband ?' asked Mr. 
Herbert hotly. ' I have just left that unfortunate 
gentleman. He has — ah — been perfectly frank 
with me. He admits fully, amply, that his married 
life was not a happy one, and that he chiefly was 
to blame. He confessed his errors with a candour, 
a conscientiousness, which did him infinite credit, 
and which moved me profoundly. He is heart- 
broken, and, being in a very delicate state of 
health, is scarcely able to bear the sufferings of his 
present situation. His heart is yearning for recon- 
ciliation; he begs humbly, yet tenderly, for an 
interview with his wife.' 

'You see, sir,' said Bream, stroking his chin 
thoughtfully, ' Mrs. Dartmouth was taken a little 
by surprise. The gentleman had been so long 
■dead and buried.' 
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' Dead and buried ! The man lives, sir.' 

' Unfortunately.' 

' Let us have no more, sir, of this revolting 
cynicism. For my own part, I am astonished to 
find, in a lady for whom I have a sincere respect 
and sympathy, a tone of such bitterness towards 
one whom she had sworn to love, honour and obey. 
And I am even more surprised to find a man of 
your good sense and general right feeling so easily 
influenced by a mere ex parte statement.' 

' Even if that were so, sir, I might retort that all 
you have to go on is a mere ex parte statement of 
the other side. But it is not so. I was intimately 
acquainted with Mrs. Dartmouth — ^Mrs. O'Mara, if 
you prefer the real name — during the most 
disastrous part of her married life.' 

' Do I understand, Mr. Bream,' asked the vicar 
with ponderous indignation — ' do I understand, sir, 
that you were privy to this lady's concealment of 
her name ? You knew that circumstance, and did 
not report it to me ?' 

' My dear sir,' said Bream, ' I am not aware that 
the circumstance of my being a clergyman absolves 
me from my duty as a gentleman. Did you expect 
me to break the confidence this unhappy lady 
reposed in me ?' 

This was so blank an argumentative ' No 
thoroughfare' that Mr. Herbert could only bhnk 
and cough. 

15 
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' May I ask, sir,' continued Bream, ' if you have 
ever been married ?' 

' I, sir ?' roared Mr. Herbert. 

' Pardon me, I forgot you stand for the celibacy 
of the clergyi But if the vicar has not been 
married, the curate has,' 

' Indeed.' 

' So, you see, I approach this subject with a 
double advantage. I know something about matri- 
mony in the abstract, and about this particular 
marriage we are discussing in particular. I have 
an opinion founded, not, as you said just now, on 
the ex parte statement of an interested and pre- 
judiced person, but on actual knowledge, that this 
new acquaintance of yours is a whited sepulchre.' 

' Will you explain ?' 

•A humbug, if you like it better. His de- 
baucheries at the time I knew him were open and 
shameless. They broke the heart of this unfor- 
tunate lady.' 

' " Judge not," ' said Mr. Herbert, ' "that ye be 
not judged." He has repented, and I would stake 
all I possess that his repentance is sincere. He is 
a person of refined tastes, and his whole conversa- 
tion assures me that he is deeply religious.' 

' Ah ! That looks bad.' 

' Sir ?' 

• No ofi'ence. Our religion, Mr. Herbert, is often 
merely a cloak.' 
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' In this case I am sure that it is not. I think I 
know a little of human nature, and this unfortunate 
man, I believe, is of a most affectionate and devoted 
disposition. "When he spoke of his child he cried 
— actually cried ! He did the same this morning 
when he first heard her name, before he knew that 
she was his child.' 

' Yes,' said Bream, ' crocodiles cry.* 

'I myself was deeply affected, sir,' said Mr. 
Herbert, ' and I presume that you do not call me a 
crocodile. I promised as a Christian, as a clergy- 
man, to plead his cause. I feel myseK — ah — 
somewhat compromised. I shudder when I think 
that I was on the point of pronouncing a blessing 
on a bigamous marriage.' 

* And what do you advise this lady to do ?' 

' To do ?' repeated Mr. Herbert. ' To do what 
any self-respecting woman, any Christian, sir, 
would do under such circumstances — to fall upon 
her knees and humbly to thank a merciful Provi- 
dence that she has been spared the commission of 
an act of abomination ; and then to receive with 
tenderness the gentleman to whom she owes a 
wife's duty, a wife's obedience.' 

' I see,' said Bream ; ' kill the fatted calf, and all 
that sort of thing. My dear vicar, it can't be done, 
and it shan't, if I can help it.' 

' Those whom Heaven has joined ' 

' The other place often puts asunder.' 
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' You are blasphemous !' 

' Not at all. I am practical and honest in the 
avowal of my ideas. If Mrs. Dartmouth ' 

' Mrs. O'Mara,' said Mr. Herbert. 

'As you please. The name does not greatly 
matter. If that lady ever again avowed allegiance 
to a cur like that, I, who am her friend, would give 
her up for ever.' 

' For her child's sake. Bream ' 

' Even a child cannot mend the broken chain of 
love.' 

' Put love aside — duty !' 

' Is sometimes but another word for immorality.' 

' Good heavens, Bream !' 

' I repeat the word — ^immorality. For a woman 
under any condition to live in conjugal bonds with 
a man she does not love, whom she does not 
respect, from whom she shrinks in actual loathing, 
is an infamy in the eyes of God and man.' 

' We are not sent into this world. Bream, merely 
to follow our impulses and wishes, but to be 
chastened and made obedient. The carnal love 
which you would make the final rule of con- 
duct • 

' Is the most divine thing in the world.' 

' For itself it is nothing.' 

' It is everything, for it is priceless, and cannot 
be bought or sold ; to the blessing from without it 
adds the sanction from within : with it, marriage 
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is a pretaste of heaven ; without it, veritable hell on 
earth. I speak from knowledge, sir, from bitter 
knowledge of what a loveless woman is.' 

'We are — ah — ^losing ourselves m generalities, 
Bream,' said Mr. Herbert. ' Let us return to the 
case in question. Mr. O'Mara has undoubted and 
undeniable legal rights, to put it on the lowest 
ground. These rights it is his intention to assert.' 

' Mrs. O'Mara will deny them on her own respon- 
sibility until legal process can put her beyond his 
power.' 

' Legal process !' repeated Mr. Herbert with a 
horror-stricken aspect. 'Do I hear you aright. 
Bream ; you as a — ah — a Christian priest counsel 
divorce ?' 

' Most certainly. It is the only common-sense 
solution of the dilemma.' 

' And how,' asked O'Mara's voice from the door, 
' does she propose to procure this divorce ?' 

'By my evidence, Mr. O'Mara,' said Bream 
calmly, ' and by that of one or two other people, 
who will be easily enough found. Her case is 
perfect. You have furnished her with everything 
she needs — cruelty, unfaithfulness, desertion !' 

'Cruelty!' echoed O'Mara, with an admirably 
acted air of surprise. ' What cruelty, in the name 
of heaven ?' 

' She spent a month in St. Thomas's Hospital La 
consequence of your last assault upon her.' 
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'And where is your -witness to thatV asked 
O'Mara. ' It is merely an unsupported statement, 
to which my denial will be a sufficient answer.' 

' That we shall see,' said the curate. 

' This is hard,' said O'Mara. ' After seven cruel 
years of separation I return with a heart overflow- 
ing with affection. I was happy. My nature was 
full of sunlight and tender anticipations. I know 
my former infirmities — I have freely confessed 
them to Mr. Herbert — but, ah ! how I loved that 
woman !' 

' Tou proved it among other things by leaving 
her for seven years, and making no sign all that 
time.' 

' I left her — ^yes, we were penniless, and I could 
not bear to see her suffer. I said, " I will cross the 
seas and labour until I become rich." I went ; I 

returned, to find ' He passed his hand across 

his eyes. 

' Tou have returned, as you say. Eich, as you 
hoped ?' 

' Alas ! no. Fortune has frowned upon me, but 
I stUl retain my old illusions. I am a little older, 
but still the same.' 

' Yes,' said Bream, with a world of meaning in 
his tone. ' That seems the difficulty.' 

' And all you desire,' said Mr. Herbert, ' is a per- 
fect reconciliation ?' 

'Precisely,' said O'Mara. 'I pass by my dear 
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■wife's unfeeling reception of the news that I sur- 
vived, I pass over her tendresse for another man, 
I forget that, with my child's innocent eyes fixed 
upon her, she was about to marry that person, 
and I say, "All is forgotten and forgiven. For 
our little angel's sake, let us be united !" ' 

Mr. Herbert blew his nose sonorously. 

' You hear, Bream ?' 

' Yes,' said Bream, ' I hear.' 

' Then join me as peacemaker in invoking on 
these good people a Christian blessing.' 

' Thank you, thank you,' cried O'Mara, pressing 
his hand. *I shall never forget your sympathy. 
Sir !' he contiaued to Bream, ' this torture is 
kiUiag me. I have an obscure heart affection, 
and ' 

' Possibly an aneurism ?' 

' I — I fear so.' 

' Hardening of the great artery — I diagnosed it 
long ago ; but with care cases like yours last for 
years. Your hecmi; will never kill you, Mr. O'Mara.' 

' My dear sir,' said O'Mara, with a slight im- 
patience of manner, ' all this is apart from the 
point. I demand an interview with my wife. I 
shall try gentle persuasion to bring her back to 
ideas of wifely duty. If those fail, I must try other 
means, though I shall be very reluctant to do so. 
I ask you as a gentleman to leave this house.' 

Bream considered for a moment with his eyes on 
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O'Mara's face, then, walking to tlie bell-rope, rang. 
Barbara entered the room. 

'Ask your mistress to step this way, if you 
please.' Barbara went. ' I will leave you with 
your wife, Mr. O'Mara, perfectly confident that 
since my interview with her an hour ago you can 
do her no harm.' 

Gilhan entered, pale but collected. 

'This gentleman,' said Bream, 'insists on an 
interview with you^. I see no harm in your 
granting 4he request. You had better have help 
at hand in case he should attempt violence, though 
that is hardly likely.' 

' I am not afraid,' said Gillian. ' Thank you, 
and good-evening.' 

She pressed his hand, and, after acknowledging 
Mr. Herbert's embarrassed bow, turned to her 
husband. 
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FACE TO FACE, 

They stood face to face for a minute in silence, 
with the aspect of two duellists taking their places 
sword in hand. In Gillian's intense face, and in 
the free and strong poise of her figure, O'Mara read 
a more decided courage than that she had shown 
in the earlier intercourses. His face wore its 
habitual expression of tired cynicism, touched by 
the admiration he felt despite hitnself for her 
undaunted bearing and by his appreciation of her 
beauty. He carried in his hand a bunch of field 
flowers, which he held out to her with a gesture of 
chivalrous deference. 

'You used to like them, Gillian,' he said. 'It 
was one of the many ties between us in the dear 
old days before ovir dissensions began. Will you 
not take them ?' 

' Enough of this,' she answered. ' Why are you 
here ?' 

' Why ? what a question ! Whj. because ■' 
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' Because the report of your death was a false- 
hood invented to destroy me. Because you know 
that I have money, not much, but enough to draw 
you towards me — because all else has failed with 
you, and in despair you come back to me.' 

' Permit me,' said O'Mara, ' to set you right on 
one point. The report of my death was none of 
my doing. The facts are very simple. I was 
robbed by a desperado, and stripped of all I 
possessed, even my clothes. In my pocket were 
letters I had received from you during our court- 
ship, the only possessions I had clung to during all 
the miserable time that I was separated from you. 
The man was shot with those letters in his posses- 
sion. He was unknown, and it was supposed 
naturally enough — for people do not as a rule 
trouble to carry old letters addressed to other 
people — that he was PhUip O'Mara. So much for 
that. I came back to you, you say, because you 
have money. An accusation like that is hard to 
fight, but consider the circumstances. I knew 
nothing of your whereabouts, nothing of your 
accession to fortune. It is purely by chance that 
I am here. Being here, I claim you, Gillian. I 
am your husband ! I claim your obedience.' 

' You are not my husband; you are only the man 
who betrayed, degraded, and then abandoned me.' 

' You put it harshly, Gillian. I had my faults, 
I admit ; I have deplored them with tears during 
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many a bitter hour of our term of separation. I 
repent them. For our child's sake ' 

' For our child's sake !' echoed Gillian. ' If 
every fibre of my body and every inch of my soul 
did not loathe you, the thought of her would be as 
fatal to any idea of reconciliation with you. My 
life is ended — it would matter very little whether I 
dragged out the remnant of my time in solitude or 
again became your drudge and slave. But she — ^I 
will keep her clear of the pollution of your iufluence, 
God helping me, with my life ! When I look info 
her face, and see in it any likeness to you, I say to 
myself, " Better that we both were dead !" ' 

' Gillian, you horrify me ; you cannot understand 
what you are saying.' 

' I understand well, and I have resolved to say it 
once for all. Equivocation is useless between us ; 
as long as we hved together your life was infamy, 
mine was misery and shame. You left me; I 
thought you were dead, and I rejoiced — yes, I 
rejoiced. You have returned, and the old horror 
comes back upon me tenfold. Take everything 
that I possess ; let me go and live my own life in 
peace ; and promise me that I shall never see your 
face again.' 

'I will promise nothing of the kind,' answered 
O'Mara. ' The sacred tie of wedlock is not to be 
broken so easily. Gillian, my darling, cease these 
reproaches, and be reasonable. I am a changed 
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man. My old ways are repented of and abandoned ; 
I swear it. You are what you were, only, if 
possible, more beautiful.' The admiration that 
shone in his face was real enough, She felt it; 
his glance seemed to burn her. ' Let me, by 
devoting my life to yours, atone for the past. 
Gillian — I love you.' 

' After what I have suffered from you, you 
dare ' 

' To love you ? Who could help it ?' 

' Silence ! Not another word ! Turn your eyes 
away ! If you look at me like that ' 

'Forgive my admiration. You never looked so 
beautiful ! The same soft eyes and thoughtful 
brow, the same golden hair, the same fair form 
that I have clasped to mine.' He came forward 
with extended hands. She made a step back, with 
so evil a glitter in her unchanging eyes that he 
paused. 

'Don't prompt me to forget my sex,' she said, 
* as I fear I shall if you attempt to lay a hand upon 
me. I have been free from you too long to fall 
under your power again. I remember too well the 
shame of our life together.' 

' I remember only its happy moments. Why 
torture yourself and me by thinking of these little 
indiscretions, long since repented, which caused an 
occasional estrangement ? Come, let us be friends. 
What ! will you not even take my hand ?' 
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* Not even that ! You knew well what you were 
and are ! You taught me long ago to know you 
also. You can deceive the world, perhaps, but you 
can never again deceive me. Do not approach me ! 
Go your way, and let me go mine.' 

' May I ask,' said O'Mara, with a sudden coldness 
of tone — 'forgive the question — if you are quite 
ingenuous ? Is not your present conduct the con- 
sequence less of my misconduct, which I have 
amply admitted, than of the fact that another man 
has supplanted me in your affections ?' 

' Infamous ! Be silent !' 

' No, my dear Gillian, I will not be silent. You 
ask too much — you would have the charity all on 
one side. I must remind you of your duty, and 
command you — yes, command, you — to admit my 
authority as your lawful husband. No, you shall 
not go ; I have not yet done. If you insist on a 
separation a mensd et thoro, which I deeply deplore, 
I shall require at least one solatium — the custody 
of my little daughter.' 

GUlian staggered as if the words had stabbed her. 

* Take my chUd from me ?' she gasped. ' Yield 
her up to you ? I would rather see her dead !' 

' You compel me to remind you again of my legal 
position. Do you think a father has no rights? 
Do you dream that I will suffer my darling child to 
remain under the care of one who has taught her 
to hate and despise her father ?' 
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' I have not done bo,' said Gillian, ' Philip, I 
swear to you, until to-day I had never breathed 
your name to her. She had never heard of your 
existence.' 

' That is even more unnatural. Gillian, I repeat 
it, you shock me exceedingly.' 

'Hypocrite!' cried Gillian. 

' Ah, you do not know me !' 

' To the inmost fibre of your being ! To the 
very core of your false and cruel heart ! My little 
child ! Oh, God ! Phihp,' she cried, with out- 
stretched hands and with a sudden intensity of 
pleading passion, 'have pity! Listen to me. I 
will believe all that you say of your repentance. 
I will teach her to pray for you night and morning. 
Have pity ! Take all that I possess, but leave me 
my child.' 

' You ask too much,' he said again. ' The bribe 
you offer is a greater insult than any you have yet 
put upon me. It is not for the sake of money that 
I shall desert my child, or give up my rights as a 
husband. I cannot compel you to believe in the 
sincerity of my repentance, the ardour of my affec- 
tion, but I can at least take care that my child 
is not schooled to detest and abhor her father, 
or permitted to grow up in ignorance of his mere 
existence.' 

• Will nothing move you ?' cried Gillian. 

The threat about the child had frightened her 
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horribly. ^ She had, if such a thing were possible, 
exaggerated O'Mara's cuiming and cruelty, and her 
thought was that, before she could procure the 
legal protection she needed, he would steal Dora 
from her side. 

'Nothing!' he answered; 'I stand here on my 
rights. You are my wife, Dora is my child. This 
house is mine ; nothing but process of law can 
eject me. I see by the unaltered stubbornness of 
your demeanour that soft measures are of no avail. 
I might as weU have acted decisively this morning 
as now.' He took a seat, crossed his legs easily, 
and took a case from his pocket. 'You don't 
object to a cigar, if I remember rightly. Oh, by- 
the-bye, you had better send up to the Pig and 
"Whistle for my portmanteau. You are nearer the 
bell than I ; might I trouble you to ring ?' 

Showing consciousness in every line of his face 
and curve of his body of Gillian's horrified gaze 
upon him, he kept his eyes fixed on the flame of 
the match at which he lit his cigar. His voice was 
pure common-place, and, having thrown aside the 
match, he stretched out an indolent hand for a 
book on the table beside him. 

A knock came to the door, which Gillian scarcely 
heard and left unanswered. Barbara entered the 
room with a card upon a salver. Her mistress 
took it mechanically. For a second or two the 
name it bore meant nothing to her, but at a second 
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reading she cried to Barbara, with a stifled pant 
in her voice : 

' Yes, show him in.' 

She stood erect again, and quivering as if some 
galvanic iafluence flashed from the scrap of paste- 
board held between her fingers. Thirty seconds 
later Sir George Venables entered the room. He 
stopped at sight of O'Mara, who looked up at him 
from the page of the book with an admirably acted 
cool stare of non-recognition. 

' A friend of yours, my dear GUlian ? Pray pre- 
sent me.' 

' I am Sir George Venables,' said the baronet. ' I 
desire to speak a few words with Mrs. Dart- 
mouth.' 

' There is no lady of that name here,' returned 
O'Mara. 'Do you know her address, Gillian? 
Perhaps you can direct this gentleman to find the 
person he requires.' 

' Gillian !' began Venables. 

'Pardon me,' said O'Mara. 'That lady is my 
wife. May I ask what right you have to address 
her by her Christian name ?' he continued, dropping 
his banteriag tone, and speaking angrily. ' Don't 
you think, under the circumstances, that your visit 
is misplaced and impertinent, and that you had 
better go? I am not of a jealous temperament, but 
I decidedly object to the presence here of one who 
proposed taking my place and usurping my privi- 
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leges. To put it on the lowest ground, it is hardly 
becoming.' 

* I came here ' began Sir George again. 

'As cavalier in ordinary. Just so; but the 
proper guardian of a wife is her husband.' 

'You cur!' cried Sir George, making a step 
towards him. ' Utter another word of insult 
and ' 

' Oh, pray strike me ! You are powerfully built, 
I am physically delicate ; no doubt you would be 
the stronger. But morally and legally, young man, 
I should be a giant, you a pigmy.' 

'My object in coming here to-night,' said 
Venables, restraining his passion with a strong 
effort, ' was to offer that lady my protection against 
a scoundrel.' 

* Indeed ! Highly chivalric' 

'I know what she has suffered. I know the 
misery you have brought upon her ; and now, if 
she said the word, I would avenge her wrongs upon 
your miserable body.' 

* George, be silent ; let me speak.' 

' Wait, my dear Gilhan,' said O'Mara. ' I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in listening to any 
remarks you may have to make when we are quit 
of the presence of this intruder. Sir, I am master 
here, as you will find if you intend to deny my 
authority. That lady is my wife. This is my 

16 
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house. Your presence here is an outrage. Be 
good enough to make yourself scarce.' 
' I shall not stu: a step while you remain.' 
' Eeflect a minute,' said O'Mara, ' and you wiU 
see that you are compromising this lady whom you 
declare it your object to serve. If I were as hot- 
headed as yourself, there would be a deuce of a 
scandal.' 

Sir George turned to GUhan. 
' Is it your wish that I should go ?' he asked. 
' Yes,' she said. ' It is my wish you should go, 
but take that man with you.' 

' Then, after you, sir,' said Venables, with a flash 
of genuine triumph, pointing to the door. 

' Pardon me ! Deeply sorry, of course, to interfere 
with your arrangements, but I shall stay here to- 
night, en famille. Let me remind you, my dear 
Gillian, that your conduct would suggest to an 
unprejudiced mind that, while I was merely your 
husband, you regarded that gentleman as your 
lover.' 

' What ?' cried Venables. ' You dare ' 

'Do not heed his insults,' said Gillian. 'He 
merely wishes to provoke you to an outrage. Go ; 
but before you go, save me from his presence.' 
' You hear,' said Sir George. ' Come, sir !' 
'Absurd !' said O'Mara. 'I remain.' 
With one strong clutch on his collar the baronet 
pulled him from his seat. For a moment O'Mara 
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made a show of feigning resistance, but a rat in the 
fangs of a terrier was not more helpless. 

' I yield to force majewre,' he said, ' but I protest 
against this violation of my rights.' 

'Tou can protest just as well outside,' said 
Venables; and with a gesture of impotent rage 
O'Mara retreated. Sir George whispered rapidly 
to Gniian as he passed her : 

' At the bottom of the spinney at nine. If you 
ever loved me, be there.' 

Before she could answer ' yes ' or ' no ' he had 
followed O'Mara. 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

FLIGHT. 

ScAECBLY had Sir George disappeared, -when Gillian 
became conscioue of a loud contention of voices in 
the garden. For a moment she fancied that 
O'Mara and the baronet must have broken into 
open quarrel, and listened with a sick apprehension 
of new disaster ; but a moment later she recognised 
the voice of Barbara in the debate, mingled with 
another which seemed strange to her. She moved 
to the window, and there saw her faithful servant 
engaged in a struggle with her brother-in-law, 
Jake Owen. Gillian had forgotten the man's 
existence, and recalled it by an effort. 

' I tell 'ee,' said Jake, who was white and feeble, 
but strung to an energy not his own by some fearful 
excitement — ' I tell 'ee I heard him. Shouldn't I 
know his voice? Theer ain't two like it in the 
world. Let me go, lass, let me go ! He's close 
about. He can't ha' got far away by this time.' 

Barbara clung to him and held him back. 
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' Jake, Jake ! take a thought, lad, and remember 
where ye be. Is it likely as he'd be here? Do 
act reasonable, now, and don't 'ee go there, frighten- 
ing the soul out o' my poor lady, as has enough to 
bear a'ready !' 

' I heard him, I tell 'ee,' repeated Jake ; ' I heard 
him.' His eyes fixed, and the ghastly pallor of 
his face deepened. ' Sh !' he said, setting Barbara 
aside with a strong gesture. ' He's there ; I've 
got him. Quiet, my lass.' 

Gillian, fixed to her place behind the curtains 
with horror, saw him start with miching steps and 
crouching body a few paces forward, and then, with 
a sudden spring, strike hurriedly at the empty air 
with a formidable-looking knife. 

' him !' he said ; ' he's gone again ! What 

are ye doing with him ?' he said fiercely to Barbara 
' You're hiding him from me. You, Jess's sister ! 
Ye're false, my lass !' 

'Come back, Jake, come back to your bed,' 
pleaded Barbara ; ' ye're not fit to be about, my 
poor lad.' 

' But I saw him,' persisted Jake, though with an 
accent on the word which showed that a flash of 
partial sanity had made him doubt the reality of 
the vision. ' I saw him, right there.' 

'But ye saw him this morning,' said Barbara, 
' and Jess, too.' 

'Ay!' said Jake, 'lyiag dead and white at- his 
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feet. That was only a dream, lass; but this 
time ' 

'It's only a dream, too, Jake. Come back to 
your bed, my poor lad !' 

Jake looked about him. with a pathetically 
puzzled face, and allowed Barbara's gentle pressure 
on his arm to lead him away. 

Time had slipped by unnoticed on this day of 
strange events, and it was with a sort of dull 
surprise that Gillian saw the finger of the clock 
upon the mantel- sheH pointing to within five 
minutes of the hour of Sir George's rendezvous at 
the spinney. She began to wonder whether it 
would be right or wise to go, and so debating, went. 
Her mind was a chaos, with no definite sensation 
save one of vague, hopeless misery. 

She passed through the dusk of the open spaces 
of garden and farm, faintly silvered with strengthen- 
ing moonlight, to the strip of dense shadow cast by 
the spinney. There she paused in a sharp wrestle 
with tears which would force their way through her 
eyelids, and became conscious of a measured step 
pacing slowly up and down the highroad beyond 
the trees. He was there already, waiting for her. 
The brave heart which had borne its own load of 
sorrow so well went out to his desolation. She 
conquered her weakness, and pressed forward. At 
the first crackle of her step upon the dried leaves 
with which the spianey was strewn the steady beat 
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on the road stopped, and as her dark figure glided 
out into the moonlight she heard her lover's breath 
escape him in a sob of relief. 

' Thank God ! I feared you might not come/ 

' It would perhaps have been better if I had not,' 
she answered. 

' Don't say that,' he pleaded. ' I can't tell you, 
Gillian, how I have longed to see you since — since 
this morning. My whole life for the last siz years 
has been spent in longing for you, to see your face, 
to hear your voice, but I never knew how dear you 
were to me till to-day. Ah, my darling ! To have 
held you in my arms, to have heard from your own 
lips that you love me, and then to lose you ! I 
could bear that, perhaps ; at least, I could bear it 
better than to know that I lose you to that brute- 
beast who has blackened all your innocent life*. 
Tell me, Gillian — let me hear you say it — you will 
never be reconciled to him — never go back to 
him!' 

' Never,' she said — ' never ! You may be sure of 
that, at least. No!' she cried suddenly; ' stay as 
you are !' He had made a sudden motion to swing 
himself up the bank which divided the road from 
the spinney. ' This is good-bye, George, between 
us. I was wrong to come here at all. Do not 
make me more sorry than I am that I have been 
so weak.' 

' Good-bye !' he echoed ; * why good-bye ? You 
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have only to fling this wretch out of your path to 
be free.' 

' Will that be so easily done ?' she asked. 

' There is no court ia the world,' he said, ' that 
would not give you your liberty after what you 
have condoned at this man's hands.' 

'Think,' she answered — 'think what I must 
endure to procure that hberty. You do not know. 
I have not told you one tithe of the shame, the 
horror, of my life with that man. What he was no 
one can know but myself. The proof of his infamy 
would be my shame as well as his before the world. 
George, it would be horrible ! I would rather die 
than face that ordeal.' 

' But what will you do ?' 

' I do not know. I must have time to think. My 
brain and heart seem numbed — dead.' 

' Gillian, you must face it for my sake ! There 
can be no disgrace to you. How can there be ? 
What have you done at which people could point ? 
All the shame would be his. I know how you 
must shrink from it. You could not be the woman 
you are if you could welcome such a prospect, or be 
indifferent to it ; but think of your liberty — think 
of Dora's future — think of me. A little courage, 
darling, for my sake !' 

' For your sake ?' she answered. ' Ah, George, it 
is of you I think more than of myself. Could you 
•^proud as you are, with your name and position — 
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marry a woman whose fame had been dragged 
through the mud of the public courts ?' 

' You doubt toe, Gilhan ? You doubt my love ?' 
' No,' she answered ; ' I do not doubt your love. 
It is because I believe in it and in you that I shrink 
from taking the means which could make it possible 
for us to come together. I know you would redeem 
your promise. You might be happy for a time, but 
it would be happiness dearly bought.' 

* I would give my life for you,' he protested. 

* Your lite, yes. I think you would,' she 
answered simply, looking sadly at the exaltation 
on his moonlit face. 'But your friends, your 
position in society.' 

'Friends? Position in society?' he repeated 
scornfully. ' What are friends, what is position in 
society ? Why, what danger is there of my losing 
them, even if I cared for a second whether I lost 
them or not ? Listen, Gillian.' He sprang up 
beside her, with one arm embracing the fence, and 
caught her fingers in his disengaged hand. 'We 
have our happiness in our own power. If we act 
like a brave man and a brave woman, who truly 
love each other and have real confidence in each 
other's affection, this man cannot keep us apart. 
Why should we wait for the law to set you 
free?' 

'George!' cried Gillian, starting back and dis- 
engaging her hand. 
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' What ?' he said. ' Look the thing fairly in the 
face, as if it were another woman's case. Would 
you blame another woman in your position for 
acting so, knowing the circumstances as fuUy as 
you do ? While you remain here you are constantly 
open to this man's attacks and insults; you are 
completely defenceless before him. Even when 
you make your appeal for justice in the court, see 
what you have to face — the insults of a licensed 
cad in a wig and gown, the publicity of the press, 
and — God knows ! — there are always accidents to 
be dreaded, and justice is never certain ; perhaps 
when you have undergone all this, you will still 
find yourself tied to this villain more hopelessly 
than now. Why should you stand such a risk ?' 

' And my child, George ?' 

' Your child ? Why, she would come with us, of 
course, and learn to love me as a father, as she 
does already, dearest.' 

' And when she learned the story, and grew old 
enough to understand ?' 

' Why should she ever know the story ?' 

' If she never did, would that alter the fact that 
I should be unworthy of her affection? Ah, George, 
you do not love me as I dreamed, if you would 
degrade me in my eyes and yom* own. Ah !' she 
continued, seeing him about to protest, ' I know 
what you would say. I know you would be sincere 
in saying it, but the time would come when you. 
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too, would despise me. Evil cannot cure evil. 
Suffering can never be cured by sin.' 

' The sin would not be ours,' said Venables ; ' it 
would be the world's, which has brought this misery 
upon you. If you loved me, Gillian, you would not 
hesitate.' 

' I dbo love yon,' said GiUian ; ' and you know it. 
It is because I love you that I am jealous of your 
good fame and my own. Spare me, George. Let 
me feel that one man at least is pure — that one 
man lives who is incapable of a thought, a wish, 
which would reflect dishonour on his own nature, 
and prove his scorn for mine.' 

He hung his head, and a great sob forced its 
way from his throat. 

' At least,' he said, when he could trust his voice 
again, ' you will try to recover your liberty ?' 

' I must think,' she said ; ' it has all been so 
sudden, so terrible — of one thing you may be 
certain : aU is over between him and me. Even if 
his hypocritical repentance were real, it could not 
wipe out the past.' 

* Eemember this,' said Venables, * that, whatever 
happens, I am your servant, your slave, tm death. 
You have one friend, Gillian, who will see justice 
done to you. You are tired and iU, my darling. 
Go home and try to sleep. I shall bring you to 
reason at last, I know. Good-night.' 

He caught the hand she offered him, and kissed 
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it passionately. Then he walked away, but Gillian 
heard his steps stop before she was beyond the line 
of shadow cast by the trees. 

The house was silent when she returned to it, 
and quite dark save for a gleam of light through 
the shutters of the kitchen where Barbara sat. In 
the cool night air Gillian walked up and down the 
lawn, considering the event of the past hour. Sir 
George's parting phrase, ' I shall bring you to 
reason at last,' rang in her ears with a gathering 
clearness and terror in its meaning. 

' God help me !' she cried to herself ; ' I am 
walking among fires.' 

The man she loved grew to seem a more pressing 
danger than the man she hated. She had schooled 
herself to speak calmly and wisely during the 
interview, but she dreaded the renewal of his 
pleadings, clearly foreshadowed in the phrase which 
haunted her mind. 

' I am not strong enough to bear it. God knows 
what I might be tempted to do in this strait.' 
She stood for a moment, gazing intently at the 
ground, her fingers knotted together. ' Yes,' she 
said slowly, ' it is the only way.' 

She hurried within doors, to her bedroom, where 
she rang the bell which summoned Barbara. That 
good creature found her packing a portmanteau, 
and stood astonished. 

' Wake Miss Dora, please, Barby, and dress her.' 
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The woman stared, and then, with a sudden 
understanding of the situation, began to blubber. 

' You are a good faithful creature,' said Gillian, 
kissing her ; ' I think you are my friend.' 

•' God knows I be, my lady.' 

' I will trust you,' said Gillian ; ' I am going 
away, you can guess why. When I have a shelter 
you shall know where I am. I shall be away some 
time — how long I don't know yet. You will stay 
here, and look after the place, and let me have 
news of what happens. And now be quick ; there 
is no time to lose.' 

She finished her packing, putting a few immediate 
necessities for Dora and herself in a portable hand- 
bag, and leaving the heavier packages to be for- 
warded later. She took a little bundle of bank- 
notes from her escritoire, and wrote a short note : 

' I am going away. I leave you master of this 
house — of all that is mine. I admit your right 
to make me a beggar — ^you shall never make me do 
more. I will rather beg my bread than defend 
myself against you.' 

' Give that to Mr. O'Mara when he comes to- 
morrow,' she said to Barbara, as she appeared with 
the chUd. ' My darling, you are not afraid to go 
with me ?' 

'No, mamma,' answered the child bravely, 
though with a quivering lip. 
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'We must go away to-night. If we stop here 
they will take you from me.' 

The child nestled closer to her, looking up in 
her face with frightened eyes. 

'You will be good — you will not cry? My 
darling, it is for mamma's sake. God bless you, 
Barbara ; you shall hear from me soon. Send on 
these things when I send for them. I shall write 
to you through Mr. Bream.' 

Again she kissed the honest homely cheek, wet 
with tears ; then, with Dora clinging to her skirts, 
she hurried downstairs and from the house. 
Scarcely fiity yards from the gate she beheld a 
dark object barring the road, which on closer in- 
spection resolved itself into a dogcart and a horse. 
A smaller black object detached itself from it, and 
became perceptible in the moonlight as Stokes. 

' Evening, mum,' said that worthy, with a touch 
of his rabbit-skin cap. 'Evening, little lady.' 

' Good-evening,' said Gillian quietly. ' You are 
late on the road, Mr. Stokes.' 

'I've been over to Eadford, mum. The horse 
had got a stone in his shoe, and I pulled up to pick 
it out.' 

' Could you take me over to Eadford ?' asked 
GUlian. ' I have important business in London, 
and must catch an early train. I wUl pay you well 
ior your trouble.' 

'Trouble's a pleasure, mum,' said Stokes gal- 
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lantly. ' As to payment, I hope you won't talk o' 
that. I'm proud to oblige ye, mum. The little 
horse is as fresh as paint; he'll take you there 
inside of an hour and a half.' 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

MB. STOEES EABNS HIS MONET. 

Stoees assisted Gillian to her seat in the trap, and 
lifted little Dora in after her, with many apologies 
for the poor accommodation the vehicle afforded. 

The pony at the first touch of the whip clattered 
along the road at a pace which might have inspired 
Gillian with some doubt as to the truth of his 
master's statement that he had already done the 
journey to Eadford and back, if in her actual state 
of miud she had had any attention to bestow on 
such a trifle. The sense of rapid motion was 
pleasant to her, for every revolution of the wheels 
bore her farther from the dreaded wretch who 
coveted the treasure she strained to her breast 
with so passionate an affection. The fastest of 
express trains — the very wind itself — would have 
seemed a tardy vehicle by which to escape from 
the pursuit of O'Mara. 

It would not have been easily possible, as we 
have good cause to know, to exaggerate the lust 
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and cruelty of the man who had originally wrecked 
her liEe, and who now seemed to have been cast 
forth from the grave to consummate the ruin of 
her happiness ; but to Gillian's mind, fevered and 
half unstrung by anguish, his wickedness took pro- 
portions altogether unhuman and diabolic. She 
feared him as a mediaeval Catholic would have 
feared the sjirit of evil made visible in human 
form. There was at moments something super- 
stitious in her dread of him and his capacities for 
working ill to all he met. Her whole being revolted 
with indescribable disgust from his presence. The 
tone of his voice, the touch of his hand, seemed 
to have physically defiled her ; the passion which 
had once or twice blazed in his eyes was a threat 
too horrible to live under. 

No definite thought of the future touched her 
for a moment ; she did not even pause to think of 
the desperate character of her enterprise. Friend- 
lessness, poverty, all the bitterness she had drained 
to the dregs in the long-past and half-forgotten 
years of misery which had followed her father's 
death, were as nothing to her, affording no material 
for even a passing thought in her exigent desire to 
put the width of the world between herself and her 
child and the fiend who tortured h«r. All their 
terrors, multiplied a hundredfold and plainly seen, 
would not have checked her flight for the fraction 
of a second. 

17 
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' Drive to the station, Mr. Stokes, if you please.' 

'All right, mum,' returned Stokea, 'though 
I'm afraid as we shaU be too late to get anywhere 
to-night. The last up train left at 8.55 and 
the last down starts at 10.16. The little 'oss is 
doing his best, mum, but I'm afraid we shan't 
save it.' 

Gillian groaned involuntarily and clung to Dora 
with a tighter grasp. Stokes encouraged the pony 
with whip and voice, and the little beast responded 
so gallantly that to the poor lady's dazed senses 
the trees and hedges of the roadside seemed as a 
solid and continuous wall under the pallid blue of 
the effulgent sky deluged with strong moonlight. 

Stokes could perfectly well afford to give that 
guarantee to the woman he was helping his em- 
ployer to entrap, for the town was still six miles 
distant and the train was at ihat moment due at 
the station. 

Stokes was not altogether a bad fellow — ^he 
would have passed for a very decent fellow indeed 
by the side of O'Mara — and his conscience, dull as 
it was, pricked him sorely at this vile return for 
the countless kindnesses she had showered on him. 
But he had, and with good reason, a wholesome 
dread of the desperate qualities which underlay his 
chief's affectations. He was more or less in his 
power, and the promised bribe tempted him. Fear 
and cupidity together conquered his scruples, as 
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they have conquered those of better men before 
to-day, and will again. 

The trap swung round a bend of the road, and 
the lights of the little market town flashed in 
Gillian's eye like a coronet of celestial jewels. 

' Quick, quick ! for Heaven's sake !' she moaned. 

Stokes lashed the panting and sweating pony to 
racing pace, and the trap shot through the main 
street and so to the gates of the station at the very 
moment when a heavy-headed porter was closing 
them. 

* Stop, stop !' cried Gillian. 

The porter stopped and stared at her. 

' I want to go to — ^to ' 

She had not even thought of her destination. 

* The last train's gone, ma'am. There's nothing 
leaves here tUl the 5.40 for Cambridge to-morrow 
morning.' 

Gillian sank back to the seat of the trap with a 
moan of despair. The apathetic porter slammed 
and locked the gates. 

' "What can I do ? What can I do ?' asked the 
poor woman in a broken underbreath. 'Drive 
on, please ; please drive on !' she said to Stokes. 
' Go anywhere. I must get further — further 
away !' 

Stokes shook his head, and continued shaking it 
as she looked almost wildly at him. 

' Can't be done, mum ! Look at the little 'oss- 
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He'd break his wind an' go dead lame inside of 
another three mile !' 

The poor little beast was standing steaming in 
the moonlight, his coat ribbed like the hide of a 
tiger with dark bands of sweat, his head almost 
between his bent forelegs — a picture of fatigue. 

'It ain't that as I care for,' continued Stokes. 
' I'd kill the 'oss if it come to that, 'cos I know as 
you'd make it good to me, let alone all as you've 
done for me a'ready, but what'd be the good on it ? 
There's no place nearer here than Crestside — ^ten 
miles off — and he couldn't do ten miles to save him 
from the knacker'E. We'd only get landed in the 
middle of a bloomin' wilderness !' 

Gillian looked again at the horse, and saw that 
it was impossible. 

' "What ■ can I do ?' she repeated in her former 
tone of terror. 

' Well, mum,' said Stokes, ' if I may make so 
bold as for to advise you, I should go to the George, 
just by here, and get a wink o' sleep afore the 5.40 
starts. It's a very respectable house, and they'll 
do you to rights, and call you up in time in the 
morniug.' 

It was obviously the only thing to be done, and, 
after a brief pause spent in trying to think of any 
better plan, Gillian consented to it and bade Stokes 
drive to the George. They went thither at a 
walking pace, Stokes descending to relieve the 
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horse of his weight and leading him by the 
bridle. 

A motherly landlady, touched by the pallor and 
terror in Gillian's face, received her kindly and led 
her to a bedroom with profuse offers of refreshment, 
which were declined. The woman promised to call 
her in time for the Cambridge train, but despite 
that assurance Gillian did not venture to undress, 
fearful of falling asleep and hot awakening in 
time. 

Dora had already forgotten her small troubles. 
Her mother laid her gently on the bed, and sat 
watching her by the light of the solitary candle till 
the tardy dawn began to glimmer above the gables 
and chimneys of the opposite houses. It seemed 
to shine with a sweet assurance of safety and fair 
promise, which quieted her fevered brain. 

The first stage of her flight had been successfully 
accomplished — more successfully, in fact, than she 
would have dared to hope. God would watch over 
her and over the little life He had given her to 
guard. 

Stokes, meanwhile, was to the full as wakeful as 
she in his employer's interest. He saw to the 
stabling of the pony, and groomed him with his 
own hands with assiduous care, foreseeing the pro- 
bability of more hard work for him in the morning. 
He had to be prepared for all contingencies, and at 
all events must give O'Mara the earliest possible 
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news of Mrs. Dartmouth's movements and destina- 
tion. 

A glass or two of brandy drowned what few 
scruples still remained to haunt him and painted 
the future rosy-bright. O'Mara had already pro- 
mised him a hundred pounds, and, if Stokes were 
successful in keeping him in touch with the lady's 
movements, might be relied on to double that sum, 
generosity with other people's money being a 
prominent trait of his delightful nature. 

Another glass put quite a pious aspect on the 
business in which Stokes was engaged. O'Mara 
might be a bad lot — he was, too, Stokes allowed, 
and no error about it — but the lady was his wife, 
and the kid was his kid, and didn't the Bible say 
that wives were to obey their husbands 5" 0' course 
it did. Stokes felt inclined to reinforce this view 
of the case with an additional glass, but, remem- 
bering the necessity of a cool head for the work 
before him, refrained, and rewarded himself for his 
heroism by spending in anticipation O'Mara's pro- 
mised douceur of two hundred pounds. 

"When Gillian descended, leading Dora by her 
hand, she found the faithful Stokes awaiting her. 

The pony was between the shafts of the trap. 

' 'Ope I may have the honour of takin' ye over 
to the station, mum,' he said, with a finger to his 
cap. 

Gillian thanked him warmly. The man's attach- 
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ment touched her, and seemed in some fashion a 
good omen. 

They trotted to the station, and Stokes, bustling 
officiously about, heard Mrs. Dartmouth ask for 
two first-class tickets to Cambridge. He deter- 
mined to wait and see them off in the train, for the 
taking of the tickets might be a mere blind. 

' Them women are as clever as Old Nick,' said 
Stokes to himself. ' Ye never know where to have 
'em, or what they may be up to.' 

Mr. Stokes' knowledge of the sex was by no 
means despicable, though it had not been gathered 
in Belgravian drawing-rooms. 

' She looks awful weak an' ill,' he said to himself, 
as he furtively watched Gillian from a little dis- 
tance ; ' had a orful night — anybody could see that. 
Hullo ! what's up now ?' 

A shriek from little Dora, and a sudden con- 
fusion among the little knots of passengers and 
officials on the platform. Stokes pushed forward, 
and saw Mrs. Dartmouth, with closed eyes and a 
tint like lead, lying in the arms of a burly farmer, 
who had caught her as she swooned. 

' Mr. Stokes ! Mr. Stokes !' screamed Dora. ' Oh, 
poor mamma !' 

' Don't be afraid, my lamb,' said the wolf, seeing 
his chance, and keeping on his sheep's disguise to 
the last ; ' mamma's all right. — Bring the lady 
this way, matey. I've got my trap outside. I'll 
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get her across to the George, where she slep' last 
night, and send for a doctor.' 

Gillian was conveyed into the trap, still insen- 
eible, and driven to the George. 

' Just a minute, deary,' said Stokes to Dora, who 
elung to her mother with all her Httle strength. 
' They want to take mamma inside, and they can't 
while you hold her.' 

Dora released her grasp, and Gillian's insensible 
body was lifted from the trap. In a second Stokes' 
arm was round the child's neck, his whip descended 
in a shower of furious strokes on the pony's back, 
and the trap started at full speed. 

' I've done the trick !' said Stokes exultantly, 
' Get the calf, and the cow will follow !' 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



A LAST BECKONING. 



It was yet early on that same morning, when 
O'Mara, placidly in bed at the Pig and Whistle, 
was aroused by a loud knocking at the door. 

' Who's there?' he asked, sitting up in bed. 

' It's me,' responded the voice of his landlord. 
' I've got news for you !' 

' Wait a minute,' replied O'Mara, and after 
hastily donning one or two articles of clothing he 
opened the door. 

' I've got her, gov'nor,' said Stokes triumphantly. 
' It ought to be worth another hundred.' 

' What is all this ?' asked his patron. 

'I've got the kid,' said Stokes. 'Your wife 
bolted last night, as you thought she would, and 
took the little un with her.' 

He gave a detailed and picturesque account of 
the night's adventure. The sense of triumph iij 
his own exceeding cleverness quite banished any 
weakness of pity from his heart. 
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'I've had an awful time with the kid, comin' 
along,' he added. ' She's got the devil in her, I 
tell you. Half a dozen times she'd ha' been out of 
the trap, and us goin' full pelt too, if I hadn't 
tep' my arm pretty tight round her. She pinched 
it till it's black an' blue, and once she got her teeth 
fair into it. A regular little wild cat, and no 
error !' 

' You didn't hurt her in return, I hope,' asked 
O'Mara anxiously. 

The anxiety was not dictated by any motive of 
humanity, as we who know him may easily guess. 

' Not much, you bet,' responded Stokes. ' What 
kind of a fool d' you take me for ?' 

' Good,' said O'Mara. ' We must have as clear 
a record as possible. An assault committed on a 
young child might be made to look a very ugly 
business. Where is she ?' 

' Locked in the parlour downstairs,' said Stokes. 
* What are you going to do ? The mother '11 be 
back here in no time. She'll guess, if nobody tells 
her, what's gone with the kid.' 

' Your penetration does you credit, Mr. Stokes,' 
said O'Mara. 'You have managed things very 
cleverly. Thou art the best o' cut-throats.' 

' There's another thing too,' continued the 
publican — ' Sir George was with her again 
night.' 

• What, after I got home ?' 
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' Yes. They were together at the bottom of the 
Bpinney for a good hour and more.' 

' Did you hear anything of their conversation ?' 

' No ; I daren't go close enough ; but the moon- 
light was bright, and I see him kiss her hand.' 

'Ah!' said O'Mara; 'I think, if it should be 
necessary, that you might remember a little of 
their talk later on, my good Stokes.' 

' No,' said Stokes, with a resolute shake of the 
head — ' no, no perjury !' 

'Perjury!' echoed O'Mara. 'My dear Stokes! 
Go and freshen up your faculties with a little sleep. 
Or — stay. Wait tUl I am dressed, and you shall 
drive Miss Dora and myself down to Crouchford 
Court. — An invaluable fellow that !' he continued, 
when Stokes had withdrawn; 'his scruples are 
amusing — or would be if they were less costly to 
his employer. Conscience — ^not too much of it, 
but just enough to put up a man's price — is a 
splendid thing. He seems to have managed this 
affair rather cleverly. He has some elementary 
knowledge of women, too. He's right about Gillian : 
she'll double back to the Court when she finds the 
child is gone, like a hare to her form. I shall have 
trouble with her, and with that rustic booby of a 
cavalier servente, too. I wonder it the brute would 
really have proceeded to violence if I had resisted 
him last night. By to-day I should be free from 
that kind of annoyance. My lady will alter her 
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tune wlien she gets a letter from a London solicitor, 
stating my claim and my intention to prosecute it 
to the utmost. She's devilish handsome and well 
preserved,' he went on, as he stropped his razor ; 
'she piques me with her confounded airs. It 
would be something of a triumph to win or force 
her back, and the discomfiture of her admirer, the 
baronet, would be a rich treat. It will be a hard 
fight, and she may go to court with a divorce suit, 
which would be awkward — confoundedly awkward 
— especially if she won. But could she win? No 
mortal creature ever saw me lay a hand upon her, 
save in the way of kindness. She can't prove that 
it was I who took that ten pounds. The desertion 
looks ugly, but I don't think desertion alone is 
good enough for a divorce, and even then I have 
my defence — her assumed name and change of 
domicile. I have done well to strike first — it's 
always the safe rule with women. A threatened 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights may turn out 
to be a very ace of trumps, and frighten her into 
submission. It's a stake worth playing for, and 
my hand is not a bad one, all things considered. 
Fancy that ass of a baronet going back last night, 
and talking to her from the public road! I can 
fancy what a virtuous British jury would make of 
that and her flight an hour later. That's a trump 
card, and must not be forgotten.' 

Communing thus with himself, he finished hia 
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toilet, and descended to the room in which Stokes 
had fastened httle Dora. The child was sitting 
silent, and trembling with terror. It was not his 
cue to set her against him, and he opened the 
conversation with an ei:gaging smile. 

' Well, my darling, are you ready to go home with 
papa ?' 

' You are not my papa !' said Dora. 

* Oh, but I am, indeed. Won't you give me a 
kiss?' 

' No,' said Dora, ' I won't. I don't like you.' 

' You will like me better, my darling, when you 
know me better,' said O'Mara. ' I am a really 
charming person, I assure you. Come, dry your 
eyes, and don't cry any more. I am not going to 
hurt you.' 

' I want mamma,' said Dora. 

' We shall find her at home,' said O'Mara. ' Gome 
along, the trap is ready.' 

The child followed him, submissive but obviously 
distrustful, and Stokes drove them to within a 
hundred yards of the gate of Crouchford Court. 
There he stopped. 

' Go on, Mr. Stokes, if you please,' said O'Mara. 

'Oh no,' said Stokes, with a dry air and a 
lengthened shake of the head ; ' I've had as much 
of Miss Barbara Leigh as I want. She's a tartar, 
that's what she is. I don't want her to see me 
along 0' you.' 
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O'Mara accordingly descended, and, holding Dora 
by the hand, walked to the house and rang. He 
was admitted by Barbara, who gave an irrepressible 
snort of anger and contempt at his appearance, and 
handed him Gillian's letter. Dora made a motion 
to run to her old nurse, but O'Mara checked it. 

' Go and sit in that chair,' he said, pointing to 
one in the corner behind him. There was so strong 
a hint of possible disagreeable consequences in his 
manner that the child obeyed. He tore open the 
envelope and read the missive it contained. 

' You've got your will at last,' said Barbara, her 
hatred of the usurper conquering her prudent feel- 
ing that it would be best to hide it. ' You've driven 
my mistress away, poor dear ! Ah ! if she only had 
•my sperrit ' 

' Yes ?' O'Mara smilingly prompted her. 

' She'd have stayed and faced ye, ye smooth- 
tongued, smiling serpent !' 

' You are reaUy an extremely disagreeable person,' 
said O'Mara. 

' Ay, so you'll find me.* 

'We had better come to an understanding at 
once,' said O'Mara. ' I am master here ; you are 
doubtless a hardworking and deserving person, but 
your appearance — ^to say nothing of your manners, 
which are deplorably vulgar — dissatisfies me. I 
like to have well-favoured people about me.' 

' Ye don't get me out o' this house,' said Barbara, 
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folding her arms, ' without force, and I wouldn't be 
in your shoes if you tried that dodge. I don't go 
till I'm told to by my lady. If harm comes to her 
or to that sweet lamb there, you'll find me harder 
to reckon with than many a strong man.' 

' Oblige me by leaving the house,' said O'Mara, 
advancing towards her. 

* If I go,' said Barbara, ' I take Miss Dora with 
me. Don't 'ee be afeared, my darling, no harm'U 
happen to 'ee while Barby's here to look after ye. 
Come to Barby !' 

' Stay where you are,' said O'Mara to the child. 
' Do you dare,' he continued, ' to interfere between 
me and my child ?' 

' Ay, do I !' said the honest virago ; ' and what's 
more, I don't believe she's any daughter 0' yourn — 
she's o'er good and o'er pretty !' 

' Take care, woman,' cried O'Mara, stung through 
his armour of cynicism by the servant's outspoken 
contempt. 

'Woman or no woman, I'm a match for you, 
master ! Don't 'ee lay a finger on me. Eaise your 
hand if ye dare, and I'll write my ten command- 
ments on your ugly face ! Thank God, there's my 
lady!' 

Gillian tottered into the room, overcorde with 
fatigue and fear. Her eyes fell upon Dora, who 
ran forward with a glad cry and fell into her arms. 

' I'm glad you're here, my lady,' said Barbara. 
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'Yes,' said Gillian, who had grown quite calm 
again upon a sudden. ' I am here ; I have come to 
take back what this man tried to steal from me, like 
the coward he is.' 

' I am glad to see you,' said O'Mara. ' I expected 
you.' 

' You had reason to. You know that I would 
have risen from my dying bed to save my child 
from you.' 

' Pardon me,' said O'Mara quietly, ' also my child. 
Let me trust, Gillian, that you have come to your 
senses, and that your return to this house implies a 
new and growing feeling of wifely duty.' 

Gillian, with her eyes fixed upon his face, touched 
Dora lightly on the head. 

' Go with Barby, my darling. You are safe with 
her.' 

'Ay, that 'she is,' said Barbara; 'but don't stay 
with him alone. Let me be by.' 

' There is nothing to fear,' said Gillian. ' Go, 
leave us, but remain at hand. In a little while this 
gentleman will be gone, and I shall be again 
mistress in my own house.' 

'My dear Gillian,' said O'Mara, with a laugh, 
when they were alone together, 'you amuse me. 
You are positively splendid.' 

' What I have to say to you,' said Gillian, ' can 
be said in a few words. Weigh them well ; they are 
the last you will ever hear from me.' 
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* I am all attention. Let me remind you, how- 
ever, that you talk nonsense. You said just now 
that I was about to leave this house. Quite a 
mistake. I shall remain' — he took a chair and 
crossed his legs with an easy gesture — ' and if you 
are a sensible woman, you will remain with me.' 

' Listen,' said Gillian. ' Last night you terrified 
me ; your very presence, the thought of what you 
might say fend do, filled my soul with dread.' 

'Naturally. You see, I commanded the situa- 
tion.' 

' In my terror I attempted to escape from you. 
I was weak and ill, and even as I tried to fly I was 
struck down. "While I lay feeble and helpless, you 
had my child stolen from me.' 

' Quite so. I had warned you of my determina- 
tion.' 

' The news was brought to me instantly. Thank 
God, it did not kill me. No. It cured me of all 
my cowardice, and gave me a mother's strength.' 

'You still look a little pale,' said O'Mara sym- 
pathetically. ' Let me get you a glass of wine.' 

' I feared the world ! I feared the scandal and 
the cry ; I shrank from the public shame ! I 
thought, " So long as that man lives, there is no 
shelter for me, and no escape." ' 

' Quite right, my dear — except in sweet sub- 
mission.' 

' I said to myself, " There is nothing he will not 

18 
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do. There is no infamy to which he will not sub- 
ject me, rather than let me keep my chUd and live 
in peace." ' 

' An exaggeration ; I only ' 

'Hear me out. Then, while hastening back 
home, I thought it all out, and before I had 
reached that door I had made my determina- 
tion.' 

' To be reasonable ? Come.' 

' To defy the world, to defy all scandal and shame, 
and to take my stand upon the law itself as a free 
and fearless woman.' 

' A vigorous programme,' said O'Mara. ' And 
bow do you propose to carry it out ?' 

'Your desertion absolved me from all responsi- 
bility. Your absence for all those years is my 
justification. I was divorced by your own act, and 
in proof of that I will invoke the law.' 

' It won't help you, my love.' 

'We shall see. Next, you left your chUd to 
starve. Day by day, year by year, I have guarded 
and reared her, without QVfi sign from you. By the 
duty so done I had made my child mine only — and 
in that, too, the law shall justify me.' 

' You really think so ? Anythiag more ?' 

' Yes. From first to last I have never had one 
penny, one crust of bread, from your hands. You 
abandoned me in my poverty. What came to me 
afterwards escaped you. It is mine — this house, 
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■with all in it, and all else that I possess is mine ; 
and that also the law shall prove.' 

' Try. I am here.' 

' You will not remain another hour. Tou wiU go 
as you came.' 

'One moment!' said O'Mara, calmly still. 'I 
will not attempt to combat your very primitive 
notions of English jurisprudence. I will pass over 
your insane presumption that a husband has no 
right either in his wife's property or in the person 
of his child. I will merely remind you, my dear 
Gillian, that should you " invoke the law," as you 
poetically describe the simple process of consult- 
ing the nearest solicitor, you will cause very un- 
pleasant revelations.' 

' I have thought of all that, and I am prepared. 
Shame cannot touch me now.' 

' I, on my side, wUl have an unpleasant duty to 
perform. I shall have to contend that one reason, 
and one reason only, accounted for my wife's 
eccentric conduct on my return, that reason being 
connected with her attachment to a man who 
certainly wished to become her husband, and was 
possibly her lover.' 

'Tou coward!' said Gillian. 'Well, I am pre- 
pared for that too.' 

' I shall have also to testify — very unwillingly — 
that this gentleman and my wife were alone to- 
gether last night at the bottom of the spinney an 
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hour after she had called upon him to eject her 
lawful husband from her house, an hour before 
she fled — the presumption being that during that 
interview her flight was arranged, and that he 
was to follow her, meet her at some convenient 
spot, and convey her to some secluded haven of 
bliss.' 

* Is that all you have to say ?' asked GilUan. 

'I— I think so.' 

' Then leave this house !' 

' I shall do nothing of the kind.' 

'You had better go quietly. If you do not, I 
will not call the law to assist me, but I will 
summon one who is prepared to take its place.' 
She moved to the open door as she spoke. 

'Who, pray?' asked O'Mara, with a sudden 
pallor. 

' The man whom you call my lover, and whom 
I love.' 

' Then,' said O'Mara fiercely, 'you confess it?' 

'Without shame now, and without fear. Yes, 
I love him. He knows that we are here together. 
He is prepared at a sign from me to remove you 
from this house, which, I tell you again, is mine 
now. Will you go ?' 

' No,* answered O'Mara ragingly. 

The handkerchief which GiUian had held in 
her hand during the interview fluttered for a 
moment at the door, and a few seconds later 
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Sir George Venables and Mr. Bream entered the 
room. 

' I see,' said O'Mara — • a conspiracy.' 

'Nothing of the kind,' said Bream; 'only a 
course of treatment which I have suggested.' 

'And which we are here to carry out,' added 
Venables. 

' You see, my friend,' said Bream, ' the lady was 
too precipitate. Had you accepted her generous 
yielding up of her possessions, and ceased tp per- 
secute her, you might have been quite comfortable. 
Now the tables are turned.' 

' So !' said O'Mara. ' Are you quite aware, 
gentlemen, what you are doing? Have you cal- 
culated the consequences ?' 

' "We have,' said Venables ; ' and at a word from 
that lady ' 

' That lady,' said O'Mara, with a bow in Gillian's 
direction, 'is again to be congratulated on her 
champions. I put this rural parson aside — he is 
simply a pertinacious busybody — but as for you, 
sir, who are obviously my wife's lover ' 

' Be silent,' said Venables, ' or ' 

' I will not be silent !' cried O'Mara, with every 
symptom of outraged virtue in face and voice. ' I 
am not wa mari com/plaisant, and I do not intend 
to be either silenced or suppressed. And if I ever 
do vacate these premises, my daughter, at least, 
shall accompany me.' 
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'I claim my child, too,' said Gillian — 'every- 
thing I possess ; and I defy you to do your worst 
against me.' 

'You!' cried O'Mara. 'You! wanton and in- 
famous ' 

' That's enough,' said Sir George ; ' out you go !' 

'Very well,' said O'Mara, stepping back out of 
reach of his arm. ' Observe, I yield to force — to 
force only. Eemember, I shall spare none of you 
now. Personally, I dislike publicity, but since you 
put me to it, madam, the world shall know every- 
thing — yes, everything, and I think the world will 
decide with the husband, and against the wife, 
who pretended to be a widow, and entrapped an 
innocent clodhopper into a marital engagement. 
It will be a cause celebre. I shall conquer, and 
society will be amused. Sir, I salute you. Mon- 
sieur Busybody, Mr. Cantwell, Mr. Facing-both- 
Ways, your servant. Madame la soi-disante widow, 
au revoirf 

He swept a semicircle of bows, and lounged 
easily towards the open French window. But 
suddenly he stopped, with uplifted hands of help- 
less panic. 

'Keep him back!' he cried; 'keep him from 
me!' 

A shadow darkened the sunlight. Jake Owen, 
with dilated eyes, stood there glaring at O'Mara. 
The gleam of steel in his hand warned the onlookers 
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of his intent; but before a foot could move Jake 
sprang, the knife flashed in the air, and O'Mara 
fell grovelling to the floor. Bream leapt on Jake 
and wrenched the knife from his hand. 
' Back, you madman ! Give me the knife !' 
'Ay, take it, parson,' said Jake; 'I've done 
what I came to do.' 

' Good God !' cried Bream, sinking on one knee 
beside O'Mara, who had writhed over on to his 
face, * he's dead !' 

' Dead !' cried Gillian. ' Murdered !' 
'Murdered?' said Jake, still with his eyes on 
O'Mara's figure at his feet. ' No, for I killed him ! 
He killed my Jess, and it's only life for life !' 
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A. H. Hyatt. r6rno, cloth, 25. net each ; 
leather. ^5. net each. 

The Pocket R. Ii, S. .. 

Tbe Pocket George Bbvroor. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies; 

The Pocket George MacDonald. 

The Pocket Cmerson. 

The Pocket Thonjas Hardy. 

The Pocket George Eliot. 

The Pocket Charles Klngsley. 

The Pocket Ruskin. 

The Pocket Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Flovrer of the Mind. 



BARKER (E. HARRISON).— A 
British Dog In France i his Adven- 
tures in Divers places, and conversations 
with French Doj;s. 43 lilust^stipns 
by L. R. Brightwell. Large crovnn 
Svo, cloth, ,6.t. net. 



AUZIAS - TURENNE (RAY . 

.MONO).— The Last of the Mam- 
moths : A Romance. Cr. Svo. cl., 3s. 6;/ 



A YES HA (MARION).— The 

Truth about a Nunnery : Five Years 
in a Convent School, Cr. Svo, cioth, 6s. 



BARKER (ELSA).— The Son of 

Mary Bethel. Crown Rvo. cloth. 6s. 



BARR*^ AMELIA E.).— Love will 

Venture in. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td. ; 
CHK.-iP EditioNj cloth, is. net. 



BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 

Crown Svo. cloth; 35. 6rf. each. 
In a Steamer Chair. With 2 Illust!^ 
From ISniose IBburne, &c. With 47 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
Revenge! With 12 Illustrations by 

Lancelot Speed and others. 
A \yoiman Intervenes, 
A Prince of Good Felloiivs. With 

l,-^ P'ushations ivy E.J. SULLIVAN. 
The Unc hanging Ea st. 
The Speculations of John Steele. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35, 6(i. ; POPULAR 

Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 
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BARRETT (FRAN JO, Novels by. 

Post 8VQ, illust. bias., 2s. ea.;pl., is. 6d. ca. 
The Sin. of Ol^a ZassouUcb. 
Iilttle I^^dy Iilktoii. 
Jolin Ford; and His Helpmate. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
Honest D ayle. | lUteut. Bariiabas. 
er.-Svo, cloth, 3s-0ii.,t;aT;li r post 8vo, illust. 

boards, zs. each r cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Found Guilty. I. Folly Morrison. 
For I<ove and Honour. 
Betmeen Lite and Death. 
Fettered for I<lfe. 
A Missing ffi^ltness. With 8 Illusts. 
The Woman of thelronBracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 
A Prodi gal's Progress . 

Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. td. each. 
Under a Strange Masli. ig lUusts: 
uras She Justified? I JLiady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Parfldlous JLydia. With Frontispiece. 
Popular Editions. Jlediuiii 8vo. 6d. each. 
Fettered f or I.ife. I Fou nd Guilty. 
The Error of Her lITays. Ctown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.: Cheap Editjon. cI., i.s. net. 



BARRINOTON (MICH At Ll, 
Novels by. 
The Knight of the Golden Sword. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
The Iiady of Tripoli. With lUus- 
trattons. Crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 5s. 



BASKERVILLE (JOHN). By 

Ralph Straus and R. K. Dent. With 
T?f 'Plates. - Quarto, buckram, 21s, net. 



Bath (The) in Skin Diseases. 

Rv^. LMtlton. Post 8vo. I.e. ; cl.,ij.6(i. 



bAYEuX 1 AHfciSTRY, The Boole 
of the. Bv HiLAiftE Belloc. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

p. O'Connor. M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 
TUA Pocket Beaconsfield. i6nio, 
cloth gilt, 2s. net : leather gilr, ^s. net. 



BEAT?D_ (JOHN, D.Sc.).— The 
Enzyme Treatment of Cancer 

With' Illustt. Demv 8v.-, el.. 7t. 6rf. net 



BENNETT (ARNOLD;, Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. e^ch. 
Leonora. I A Great Man. 
Teresa of 'SPatling Street. 
Tales of the Five Tov/ns. | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
The Gates of Wrath. 
The Ghost. I The City of Pleasure. 
The Gran d Babylon H otel. 
Leonora. fopuLARhprriON, 2s. net. 
PopuLAfi Editions, mtclium -'^vo. 6d. each. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
The City of Pleasure. I Hugo. 
Sacred and Profaiae Love. 
A Great M an. I L eonora. 
Cheaper EoiTiu^t,. --i. avo, is. net each. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
The Ghost. 



BELL (CLIVE). Art : a Critical 

Essay. With fi Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
buckrain, 5.?. net. 



BELLOC (HILAIRE). The Bpok 

of the Bayeux Tapestry. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations; Royal 
1 8vo, doth, los. 6d. net. 



BENNETT (W. C.).— Songs for 

3ailors. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3^, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illust. bds. 2s. each ; cl. Hmp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celta's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

The Seamy Side. 

The Caee of Mr. Lucraft. 

'Tmas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Ten Years' Tenants 



BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 
each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 ■. 
each : cloth limp, 2^. 6d. each. , 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED. BaRNAKIj. 

The Captains' Room, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World YITent Very Brell Than. 
With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestiek. 

Herr Panlus. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. Willi 
Illusts. bv A. FoRESTiER and F. Waddy. 

To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illusts, 

The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece 

Armorel of Lyonessa. With 12 Iiln.sis. 

St. Katherine's by the Toinrer. 
^Vith 12 Illustrations by C. GREEN. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
With 12 Illustratitms by W. H. Hyde. 

Sn Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontis. 

The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Ratuge.' ' ' 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. Pegram. 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G, Demain-Hammond. 

No O^hev Way. With 12 lUustrationa. 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)— cmtinued. 
Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat back. 25. each- 
St. Katherlne's by the Tower. 
The Rebel Queen. 

Fink Paper Editions, pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. net each : leather gilt, 35. net each. 

London. | Westminster. 

Jerusalem. (In collaboration with Prof. 
E. H. Palmer.) 

Sir Richard IVhittington. 

Caspard de Coligny. 

AH Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Cheap Editions, cr. 8vo, cloth, i^. net each. 
The Alabaster Box. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
St. Katherlne's by the Tomer. 

Popular Edition's, medium 8vo, 6,i. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Wen. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Children of Glbeon. 

DorothyForster. I No Other ISay. 

Armorel of Iiyonesse. 

The Liady of Lynn. 

My Little Girl. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
Westminster. "With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 130 Illustrations. 
South London. With Etching by F. S, 

W.^LKER, and 118 Illustrations, 
Bast London. With Etching by F. S, 

WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by Phil 

May, L . Raven Hill, and J. Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. each. 
Fifty Years Ago: 1837-1887. With 

144 Illustrations. 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 

Plays. 50 Illus. by Chris Hammond, &c. 

St. Kathertne's by the Tower. 

Cheap Edition, picture cover, is. net. 
The Bulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6? 
Art of Fiction, Fcap.Svo, cloth, is,ncL 



BIERCE (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. ; 
p. Svo, bds., 2s. : cr. 8vo, pic. cov. is. i5ct. 



BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by, 
Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
The Mistress of Bonairenture. 
Daventry's Daughter. 
A Somrer of Wheat. 
The Concession-hunters. 



Alnslie's Ju-ju. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3S. 6d, ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Concession-hunters. 
The Mistress of Bouaventnre. 



BLAKE (WILLIAM) : A Critical 

study by A. C. Swinburne. With a 
Portrait." Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introduction by F. G, Stokes. A Flor- 
ence Press Book. Cr. Svo, hand-made 
paper, bds., ss. 6d. net ; parchmt., 5j. net. 



BOCCACCIO.— The' Decameron. 

With a Portrait Pott Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 



BODKIN (McD., K.C.). — Shil- 
lelagh and Sbamrock. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 



BORDEAUX (HENRI). — The 

Parting of the Ways. Translated by 
Louise 6. Houghton. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 



BORENIUS (TANCRED).— The 

Painters of Vicenza, With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo., cloth, 75. 6d. net. 



BORROW (QEORQE), The 

Pocket. Arranged by Edw. THOMAS. 

l6mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 



BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 

Prideaux and G. R. Holt Shafto 
With lUusts. Dy. Svo. cl., Js. 6d. net] 



BOURQET (PAUL) — A Living 
Lie. Translated by John De Villier.>^. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 
Edition, picture cover, i^. net. 



BOYLE (F.).— Chronicles of No- 
Man's Land. Post Svo, pict. bds.. 2s. 

BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 
00 Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir Henky Ellis. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
ary. 
TheReader'sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems, Crown Svo, 
cloth, 35. 6d. net 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d, each. 
Mere Worlds than One: Creed of 

PhilosoDher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 

Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
liCttera on Natural Magic. With 

numerous lUustratioTis, 



BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS : lncludini< 
the Portland Club Code. By Robert ■ 

_ Hammond. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net . 

BRIDGE (J. S. C.).— From Island 

to Empire: A History of theBxpansionof 
Eneland by Force of Arms, With Maps- 
and Pians. Large crown Svo, cl„ 6s. net ; 
also crown Svo, cloth, 2s, net. 
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BROWNING'S (ROBT.) POEMS. 

Larjje f cap. 4to, cl.. 6s. net ea. : Large Paper 
Edition, parchment, 12s. 6rf.net each. — 
Also in the St.Martin's LlERARY.pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3v. net each. 

Pippa Passea; and Men and 
Women. With 10 Plates in Colour 
after E. FoRTESCHE Brickdale. 

Dramatis PersonEB ; and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E. F. BRICKDALE. 

Browning's Heroines. By Ethel 
COLBURN Mayne. With F'ront. STitle in 
Colour and other Decorations by M.^x- 
WELL Armfield. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 



BRVDEN (H. A.).— An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crompton. R.I. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6(f. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 
The Complete Poetical 'Works of 
Robert Buciianan. 2 Vols., crown 
8vo buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each v olume. T2.t. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

iilustrnted boards, 2?. e.ich. 
The Shadovr of tbe S^ord. 
A Cbild of Nature. 
God >ind tbe Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions bv F. Barnard. 
Iiady Kllpatrick. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 
liove Me for Birer. 
Anna.n Water. ( Foxglove Manor. 
The ileii7 Abelard. { Rachel Dena. 
Matt : A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
' The Ilelr of Iilnne. 
Woc.an and the Man . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, zs- 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Androm eda. ,_ 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Shr.donr of the S^irord. 
Cod and the Man. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

The ShadoTH of the Bwrord. Fi.ve 
Paper Edition. Pott Svo, doth, gitt 
top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

The New Abelard. Cr. Svo, cl., is. net. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 

and AiENRY Murray. Crown .Svo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. I^obinson, 
3.7. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 
MR. PIERPONT MORGAN'S COL- 
LECTION. By O M. DaLTON, With 
Note by Roger Fry, and Illustrations 
in Colour. Royal 4to, boards, 7s. 6d. net. 

BRYDaES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

Sam at Home. With 91 Illusts. Post 
Svo, I'.lust. boards 2j, ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy of Melancholy., With a 
Fronti.=;piece. Demy Svo, cloth, ys. 6d. 



CAINE CHALL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illust. bds.. 2s. each : cl. limp, 2s. td. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar, | The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions, crown Svo, cloth. 
6s. each ; Popular Editions, picture 
covers, 6d. each ; and the FINE Paper 
Edition of The Deemster, pott Svo, 
cloth, 2s. net : Icither, 35. net. 



CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

By Charles Tennyson. With 12 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 8 in Sepia by Harry 
MORLEY. Demy Svo, cloth, 75. 6rf. net. 



CAMERON (V. LOVETT).— The 

Cruise of the ' Black Prince ' 

Privateer. Cr. Svo, cloth, with 2 Illusts., 
Zs. td. ; post Svo, picture boards, 2,?. 



CANCER, THE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OP. By John Beard, 
D.Sc. Demy Svo, cloth, 7^. 6d. net. 



CANZIANI (ESTELLA), Books 
by. 

Costumes, Traditions, and Songs 
of Savoy. With ,S0 Illustrations in 
Colour and some in Line. Demy 4to, cl. 
gilt, 2ls. net : vellum gilt. 3IJ. 6d. net. 

Piedmont. By Estella Cakziani and 
Eleanour Rohde. With 52 Illus- 
trations in Colour and many in Line. 
Demy 4to. cloth, 21^. net. ' 



CARLYLE (THOMAS).— On the 

Choice of Books, Post Svo. cloth, i.t. 6rf . 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. ' 
Alice in Hfondcrland. With 12 Col. 

and many Line lUus. by Millicent 

SOWERBT. Large or, Svo, cl.gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Feeding the Mind. With a Preface 

hy W. H. Draper. Post Svo, board>. 

J.c, net ; leather. 2s. net. 

CARRUTH(HAYDEN).— TheAd- 

ventures of Jones. With 17 Illusts. 
Kcap. 8vo. picture cover, T,7. : cloth, i^. 6d. 



CA5TELLANE (MARQUIS DE). 
—Men and Things of IVly Time. 
Translated by A. Tei.xeira DE MattOS. 
With 13 Portraits. Demy Svo, cl., 65.net. 



CHAMBERLAIN (With MR.) IN 

THE U.S. AND CANADA. By Sir 

■WiLLOUGHBY MAYCOCK, K.C.M.G. With 

30 Illusts, Demy Svo. cloth, 12.!. td. net. 



CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Works. 

Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. —Vol. 11., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. 
Swinburne. — Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6rf, each. 
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CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H. C.).— 

Coldoni: a Biography. With i6 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16.?, net. 
Fame's Pathviray. Cr. 8vo., 6j. cloth. 



CHAUCER for Children : A Gol- 
den Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. cloth, Js. 6d. 
Chancer for Schools, with the Ston,- 
of his Times and his Work. By Ur^. 
H. E. Haweis. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

*** See also THE KING'S CLASSICS, p. 16. 



CHESNEY (WEATHERBY), 

Novels by. Cr, Svo, cloth. 3j. 6d. each, 
The Cable-man. t The Claimant. 
The Romance of a Queen. 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

off; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton. Edited by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

The Minor Tactics of Chess : A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedienceto Strategic Principle. 
By F. K. Young and E. C. Howell. 
Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chesa Toai*nament, 
Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by 
Pillsbury,Lasker,Tarrasch, Steinitz, 

SCHIFFERS. TEICHMANN,' BARDELEBEN, 

Blackburne. Gunsberg, Tinsley, 
Mason and Albin ; also Biographies and 
Portraits. Edited by H. F. Cheshire. 
Crown Svo. cloth, ss. 



CHILD-LOVER'S CALENDAR 

(The) for 1915. Illustrated in Colours 
by Amelia Bowerley. i6mo, picture 
cloth. IS. net. 



CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 
CIENT BNQLISh. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Edith Rickert. Post Svo, 
cloth, 35. 6(i. net. Parchment, 55. net. 
S££ also New Medieval Library, p. 20. 



CLARE (AUSTIN).— By the Rise 

of the River. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d 

CLAYTON (MARGARET), Boolcs 

for Children by. 
Camping in the Forest. With 

Coloured Illusts.. and many in Line, by 

the Author. Fcap 4to, cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 
Amabel and Crispin. With many 

Illustrations. Demy Svo. cloth, ss. 6d. net. 



CLODD (EDWARD).— Myths 

and Dreams. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. 



COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Red Sultan. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. : posL Svo, illustrated boards, zs. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 31. 6rf. 



CUVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post Svo. cl. 35. 6d. ea : bds, 25. ea. 
Paul Ferroll. 
^irhyPaulFerrollKllledhls'glfe. 



COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 
—Jonathan S'wift. Cr. Svo, cl., js. 6d. 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo, cl.. 

35. 6d. each ; post Svo. illustd. bds.. 2.?. each. 
From Midnight to Midnight. . 
You Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Vill age Comedy. | Frances. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sfureet Anne Page. 
Sweet and Twenty. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3$. 6d, each : post Svo. picture 
boards, 2s. each : cl. limp. z?. 6d. each. 

Antonina. | Basil. | Hide and Seek 

The Woman In 'Vhlte. 

The Moonstone. I Man and larife: 

The Dead Secret. I After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name I My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. I Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? I The Black Robe. 

The NeiK Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep. I A Rogue's Ijife. 

The Iiais and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

Heart and Science. | " I Say No." ' 

The Evil Genius. I Iiittle Novels. 

The Lega cy of Cain. | B lind Love. 

The Legacy of Cain. Crown Svo, 
cloth. Is. net. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, (id, each. 
Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch. 
The IVoman In l!?hite. 
The Lanr and the Lady. 
Moonstone. | The Ne^7 Magdalen, 
The Dead Secret, I No Name. 
Man and IVife | Armadale. 
The Haunted Hotel. I Blind Love. 
The Lega cy of Cain. 

The Woman in USThite. Large Type. 
Fink Paper Edition. Pott Svo, tloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

The Frozen Deep. Large Type Edit. 
Fcap. (3VO. cloth. Is. net. 



COLQUHOUN (M. J.).— Every 

inch a Soldier. Crown Svo. cloth, 
5s. 6d. : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



COLT-BREAKING, Hints on. By 

W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d, 



COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 

Belted Seas. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).— Th«» 

Incubus. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s,." 
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COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it Is applicable. 

By A. Clement Edwards. M.P. Crown 
8yo, i^. net ; cloth, is. 6d. net 



COMPTON(HERBERT),Novelsby. 
Xlie Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 

ham. Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6d. ; Popu- 
lar Edit ion, medium 8vo , 6d 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3J. bd. each. 

The ■Wilful Iffay. 

Ttie Queen can do no ISTrong. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Geoffory Hamilton. 
The Marquis and Pamela. 



e O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romances of the West of England : 

Collected by ROBERT Hunt, F.R.S. Willi 
two Plates by GEORGE Cruiksha.nk. 
Cr. Svo. cloth. 7.t. 6rf. 



CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s.6d. ; 

post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo. 

cloth, ^s. 6rf, 
The Windfall. Crown Svo, cloth, 

35. 6d. : Cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. 



CRESSWELL (C. M.) 



The 



Making: and Breaking of Almansur. 

Crnwn Svo. clcith, Gs. 



CRIM (MATT).— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. 



CROCKETT (S. R,)and others,- 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, 'Q.,'and W.Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Bkang- 
WTN. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. 



CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. each, 
A Question of Means. 
Opportunity. 

Dp to Pe rrin's. 

A Question of Means, Popular 
Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
the First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. With many 
hundred Woodcuts and Steel Plates by 
George Cruikshank and others. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 5J. net each. 



CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), 

Works by. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the 

Indian Plains. With 42 Illu'itrations. 
Tsro Happy Years in Ceylon, 

With 28 Illustrations. 
Via Cornwall to Bgypt. Frontis. 



CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
S. Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervis, 
Diana Barrington. | Interference. 
Two Masters | AFamilyliikenesa, 
A Tliird Person. | Proper Pride. 
Village Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single? ' To Let.' 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3.?. 6d. each. 
In the Kingdom of Kerry, 
Miss Balmalne's Past. 
Jason. I Beyond the Pale. 

Terence.' With 6 Illusts. by S. Paget. 
The Cat'B-pav?. With tz Illustrations. 
The Spanish NecKlace. With 8 

llliists. bvF. Pegram.— Also a Cheap Ed., 

without Illusts., picture cover. Is. net. 

A Rolling Stone. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. each : post Svo, 

cloth lirap. 2s. 6d. each. 
Infatuati on. | Some One Blse. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo. 6d. each. . 
Proper Pride. | The Cat's-paw. 
Diana Barrington. 
Pretty Miss Meville. 
A Bird of Passage. 
Beyond the Pale. 
A Family Iiikeness. , 
Miss Balmalne's Past. (Cr. Svo.) 
Married or Single? 
The Real Iiady Hilda. 
The Spanish Necklace. 
A Rolling Stone. I Infat uation. 



CUPID AND PSYCHE (from 'The 
Qolden Ass * of Apulelus in Adllng- 
ton's translatign). With 8 Illustra- 
tions in colour by Dorothy Mullock. 
Fcap. 4to. decorated cover, 55. net. 



CUSSANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand- 

book of Heraldry. With 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Coird . Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



DANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 

in Crape. Foolscap Svo, picture cover, 
6d. ; cloth, is, net. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 

Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

Cr. Svo. cloth. 35. 6rf. : post Svo. bds., 2S. 



DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents on Choice of Profession 

for their Son.s. Crown Svo, is. fid. 



DAVIDSON (H. C.).— Mr. Sad- 
ler 's Daughters. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, cloth, ly. net. 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E YORKE-), 

Works by. Cr. Svo. Is. ea.; cl.. is. 6d.eai. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims 

and Surgical ^ints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 

(Foods f or the Fat), 
Aids to L oiiglilfe. Cr .Svo, zs. ; cl.2j.6i, 
Wine and Health: How to enjoy 

both. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. td. 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d- each. 
Tbe Poet and the Pierrot. 
Xhe Princess & the Kitchen-maid. 



DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 lUusts. by George 
Cruiksbank. Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 



DE MILLE (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown Svo, cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 3s. 6d. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, Tlie 

History of. By Akthuk W. Claydes, 

JiI.A. With Il)us.Demy8vo,cl.,los.6rf. net, 

Devon : Its Moorlands, Streams, 

and Coasts. By Lady Rosalind 
NOKTHCOTK. Illustrated in Colours by 
F. J. WlDGERV. Fcap. 4to, cl., 20s. net. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, with so Illuslra- 
tions. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 71. 6a. net. 

Folk Rhymes of Devon. By W. 
CROSSING. Demy Svo, cloth, 4^. da. net. 



DEWAR (GEORGE A.B.), Books 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6.r. net each. 
The Airy "Way. 
Tilts Realm, This England, With 

g IlUistratioDs. Also published -^.t 2s. uet. 



DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 220 Illustra 
tioris. Crown Svo, cloth, 75. 60. 



DIXON (W.WILLMOTT), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6d. each. 
The aogne of Rya. | King Hal. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, buckram, ts. each. 
Four Frenchnffomen. With Portraits. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

In Three Series, each 6s. ; also Fine- 
paper Editions, pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net 
eacl) ; leather. 3.1. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 

Side-walk Studies. With 5 lUusts. 

Old Kensington Palace, &c. With 
6 Illustrations. 

At Prior Park, &c. With 6 Illustrations. 

Roaalba's Journal. Svo, with 6 Illus. 



DICKEN5 (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. With a Porlrait. Pott 
Svo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
Charles Dickens. By Algerxox 

CHARLES SWINBUKNE. CrOWn SVU, 

cloth, 35 6i. net. 

Dickens's Children. With 10 Draw- 
ings in Colour by JESSIE WiLLCOX 
Smith. Crown 4to, cloth, 3?. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens : Pass- 
ages chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
i6mo.cloth, %s. net ; leather, gilt, 3s. net. 



DICTIONARIES. 
A Dictionary of the Drama. By 

W. Davenport Adams. Vol. I. (A to G) 

Demy Svo, clotli, las. 6d. net. 
The Reader's Handbook. By Rev. 

E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3s. 6a. net. 
Familiar Allusions. By W. A. and C 

G. Wheeler. Demy Svo, cl., ys.td. net. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great 

Man. With Explanatory Notes by 

Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Cr. Svo, cl., 71. 6d. 
The Slang Dictionary : Historical 

and Anecdotal Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 6d. 
ISTords, Facts, and Phrases: A 

Diction:*ry of Carious Matters. By E, 

Edwards. Crown Svo. cloth. 3,v. 6d. 



DOINOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 

boards, 25. each ; cloth. 2j. 6d. each. 
In the Grip of the Iiaur, 
S uspicio n Aroused; 
Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. hd. each ; picture cl.. 2j. ea. : 

post Svo, boards, 2s. ea : cloth, 2s. 6d. ea. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica terrace. 

°Kf anted ! 

Crown Svo. cloth. 3^. dd. each. 
Tales of Terror. I Deacon Brodle. 
Tyler Tat lock, Private Defective. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. td. each ; post Svo, 

boards, 2s. each : cloth limo, 2s. 6d. each. 
Chronicles of MlchaelDacairitGh. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
YiTho Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at £iast. 
Iilnk by Liink. I Riddles Read; 
From I nformation Rec eived. 
The Man-Hunter. Crown Svo, picture 

cloth, 2s. : post Svo, illust. bds„ 2s. ; cloth 

limp, 2s. 6d. 

Dark Deeds. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 

2s. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Cr. Svo, cl,, 3s. 6d. : pict. cl., llat bk., 2s. 
Suspicion Aroused. Crown Svo, 

cloth. Is. net. 

bOSTOEVS K Y (FYODOR), 

Letters of. Translated by Ethel 
COLBURN MaYNE. With i6 Illustrations. 
Demv Svo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 



DL7INET (ERNEST). — France 

Herself Again. Demy Svo, cloth 
16s. net. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. Svo, cl.. ^s. 6<i. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).— The Firm 
of Qirdlestone. Cr.;^vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. ; 
Popular Edition, medium Svo. bd. 



DRAPER (W. H.). — Poems of 

the Love of England. Lrown Svo, 
Decorated cover. Is. net. 

DlTmAURIER (GEORGE), The 

Satirist of tlie Victorians. By T. 

Marun Wood With 41 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Editert by Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, 

cloth, with Portraits. 3^. 6rf. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson'a 'Works. With Notes 

and a Biographical Memoir by William 

GlFFORD. Three Vols. 
Chapman's 'Wavka, Three Vols.— Vol. 

I. The Plays complete : Vol. II. Poems 

and Translations, with Essay by A. C. 

SwiNBUHNE ; Vol. HI. The Iliad and 

Odvssey. 
Ma,Floive's "Works, One Vol, 
Masslnger's Plays. One Vol. 



DUMFV BOOKS (The) lor 

Children. Royal 32mo, cloth, is. net 
each. 
1. The Flamp, The AmelioratoT, 
and The School-boy's Appren- 
tisa. By E. V. LncAS. 

i. Tha Stopy of Iiittla Black 
Sambo. By Helen Bannerman. 
illustrated in colours. 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours by Nellie Benson. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. MoN- 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 

9. The Little Clown. By T. Cobb. 

10. A Horse Book. ByM.ARYTouRTEL. 
Illustrated in colours. 

11. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer and T. W. H. Crosland. 
Illustrated in colours. 

12. A Dog Book. By Ethel Bicknell. 
With Pictures in colours by Carton 
Moore Park. 

15. Dollies. By Richard Hontek. 
Illustrated in colours by RUTH CODE. 

17 Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated in colours. 

18. Iiittla HThtte Barbara. By 
Eleanor March. Illustrated in colours. 

20. Toifflocks and his liToodGn 
Horse. By Alice M. Ahplkto.\. 
Ill us. in colours by Honor C. Appleton. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
Touetel. Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H. Crosland. IUus. by J. R. Monsell. 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M. 
G. Taggart. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Sollies. By Richard Hun- 
ter. IHus. in colours by RoiH CoBB. 

26. Little 'S'ellow IVang-lo. By M. 
C. Bell. Illustrated in colours. 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and. Eden Coybee. Illus. 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean C. Archer. 

31. Sammy and the Snarlymrlnk. 
Illustrated in colours by LENA and Nor- 
man Ault. 

33. Irene's Christmas Party. Bv 

Richard Hunter. Illus. by Ruth Cobb. 
39. The Little Soldier Book. By 

Jessie Pope. Illustrated in colours by 

Henry Maykr. 
35. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 

C. Aubrey Moore. 



DUMPY BOOKS— i:^ntinu,:d. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, is, net each. 

36. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
Nora Casij:. 

37. Humpty Dumpty's Little Son. 
By HELEN R. Cross. 

38. Simple Simon. By Helen R. 
Cross. Illustrated in colours. 

39. The Little Frenchman. By 
Eden Coybee. Illustrated in colours by 
K. J. Fricero. 

40. The Story of an Irish Potato. 
By Lily Schokield. Ilhist. in colours. 



DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), 

Books by. Cr. Svo, cloth, ys. 6d. each. 
T}ie Simple Adventures of a 
Memsaliib. With 37 Illustrations. 

irernon^? Aunt. With 47 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3^ . 6d. 



DUTT(R0ME5H C,).— England 

snd India : Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown Svo, cloth, 25. 



EDWARDE5 (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Post Svo, 

illustrated boards, zs. 
Archie Lovell. Crown Svo, cloth, 

^s. 6d. ; post Svo. illustrated boards, as. 
A Plaster Saint. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious,Quaint,andOut-of-the- 
Way Matters. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).— 

Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

With Four Illusts. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD).- 

Roxy. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 

Book of. Edited, witli Notes, by W. S. 
BK.4ITHWAITE. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6d. 
net : vellum yilt. js. od. net. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris; 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown Svo. buckram, 3J. 6rf. 



BRISTOL /G OBSCURORUM 

Virorum (1515-1517). Latin Texl, 
witlr Translation, Notes, &c., by F. G 
Stokes. Royal Svo, buckram, 25.^. net. 



EXETER SCHOOL, The Found- 

Ing of. By H. Lloyd Parry. Crown 
4to, cloth. 5;. net. 



EYES, Our : How to Preserve. By 

John Browning. Crown S\'o, cloth, i}. 



FAIRY TALES FROM 

TUSCANY. By Isabella M. Ander- 
TON. Square l6mo. cloth, 1^. net. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 
cellaneous Information. By W. A. and C. 
G. Wheeler. Demy Svo, cl., ys. 6d. net. 
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FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 

ol Qreat Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post 8vo, cloth^4J, 6d. each. 

Xlie Cbemical History at a 
Candle : Lectures dehyered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 
Crookes. F.CS. With numerous Illusts. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by William Crookes, 
F.CS. With Illustrations. 



FARMER (HENRY).— Slaves of 

Chance : A Novel, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6.< 



FARKaR (F.W.. D-D,).— Rwskin 

as a Relisrioiis Teacher. Square 
i6mo, cloth, with Frontispiece, i^, net. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. td. 



FENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The New Mistress. 
uritness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Iilly. 
The Whi te Virgin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^.v. bd. each. 
JL IToman 'Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortnne. 
TheCaseof Allsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. { In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man n-ith a Shadoir. 
■ One Maid's Mischiefs 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. 
So Iilke a Tgoman. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown Svo, cloth. 
3J. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat b ack, zs. 
POPULAR Editions, medium Svo, 6d, each. 
A Crimson Crime. 
A Woman W^orth •arinning. 



FILIPPI (ROSINA).— Inhaling 

A Romance. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



FIREWORK - MAKING, The 

Complete Art of. By T. Kentish. 
With 267 lilusts. Cr. Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 
Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, cloth, zs. 6d. 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The Iiady of Brantome. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson, 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 



FISHER (ARTHUR O.).— The 

Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. D. Armour. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 



FLAMMARIOiN (CAMILLE).— 
Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by ]. Ellard Gore, F.ii.A.S. With Illus- 
trations. Medium Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set in the beautiful FLOREXcii: 
T'lPE designed by Mr. Herbert P. 
HoRNE. Printed on hand-made paper. 

ViFglnlbusPueFisquie. Ac. ByR. L.Stkves- 
Bos ■WithiallUistvatioDS iu Culoiired Cnllo- 
typeafterthe Drawings of Nor:m an Wilkin- 
SOX- (235 numbered copies.) Crown 4to, bds., 
X-ll-is. 64 net ; vellum. £3 3fl. net. 

The Fioretti op Little Flo-nrera off 3. 
Francis. Translated hy Prof.T. w.Ahsold, 
M.A. With 29 Illustrations in Collotype from 
the MSS. in tbe Laurentian Library- (475 
numbered Copies.) Printed in red and black. 
Demy 4to. boards, 30s. net ; vellum, 42.s. net. 

Songs before Banrlse. By. Algernon 
Charles STTiNBnBNE.(475numbered copies.) 
Printed in reuand black. Orowu 4lq, boards. 
I'e.i. net: limp vellum, 36s. net. 

The UaFrlage of Heaven and Hell ; and 
A Song of Liberty. Bv William Blxkb. 
With Introduction by F. G-. Stokks- Crown 
Svo. boards, S-o. 6d. net ; parchment 5s. net. 

Sappho : One Hundred Lyiicp- By Bliss 
Carman. Small crown Svo, boards, 5s. net ; 
parchment gilt, 6s. net. 

Memoriale dl Holte Statue e Plttope* 
Sono Inoiyta Cipta dl Florentla. 
(Edition limited to 450 copies.) Demy 8vo, 58. 
net : limp vellum, 12s. ed. net. 

Olympla: The Latin Text of Boccaccio's 
FouPteenth Eclogue, with an Em.'tish ren- 
dering, and other supplementary matter, by 
Israel G-ollanqz, Litt.D., and a Photogra- 
vure facsimile ol a part of the MS. Limited 
to 500 copies fcap. 4tD, hand-made iiaper, 
boards, 6«. net ; vellnm, 12s. 6rf. net. 

Steven son's Poems. Complete Edition,. 
Small leap. 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; velvet calf, 
1 8s. net- 

The Poems of John Keats. Newly arranged 
in chronological order, and Edited by Sir 
SiDKKY COLviN. In 2 vols., small 4to, boards, 
15s. net; buckram, 21s. net. Large. Paper 
Edition, limited to 250 copies, fcap. 4to, hand- 
made paper, parchment, 3la.-6(i. net; vellum' 
458. net. 

Flanders* The Little ToivnB of. 12 Wood- 
cuts by Albert Delstanohe, witha Prefa- 
toi-y Letter from EmilkYebhaeben. Edition 
limited to 500 numbered copies. Demy 4to, 
bds„ 12s. 6d. net ; vellnm, £ 1 is. net. 



FLOWER BOOK (The). By 

Constance Smedley Armfield and 
Maxwell Armfield. Large fcap 4to, 
cl.) 5^. net : parchment gilt, js.td. net. 



FORBES (Hon. iVIrs. WALTER). 

— Dumb. Crown Svo cloth. 3.7. 6d. 



FORTESCUE'S . (MISS) 

REMINISCENCBS. With Portraits 
and other lUusts. Demy Svo, cl., l6j.net. 



FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI- 

TION (The). Folio, cloth, loj. 6d. net. 



FRANKAU (QILBERT).— Oneof 

Us : A Novel in Verse. Demy Svo, ss. 6d. 
net : crown Svo, paper, is, net, 
"Tld'Apa": A Poem. Demy Svo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Sliados. 

Ropes at S and. With Ill ustraUons. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Romances of tbe Iiaw. 

King or Knave 7 | Olympla. 

JacliDoyle'30augliter.Cr.8vo.cl.3.<.6ff. 



KKEDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 31. td. each; 

illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Betta's Brother's 'BTlfe. 
The Lawton Girl 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 
Tborndyke's Cases. Illustrated bj' H. 
M, Brock, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. id. 
Popular Edition, medium 8vo, bi. 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. dd 



FURNITURE. By Esther Single- 

TON. Withlllusts. Roy. 8vo,cl., 16s. net. 



GARDENING BOOKS. PostSvo, 

Is. each ; cloth, ss. 6d. each. 
A Tear's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glennv. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 

andjANE JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. 

Our Kitchen Garden. By Tou 

Terrold. Post 8vo,'cloth. Is. net. 
Vine - Growing In England : a 
Practical Guide. By H. M. ToD. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, bds., is. net : cl., is. 6d. net. 



GARNETT (EDWARD). — The 

Three Great Russian Novelists 
(Tol5t«y. Turs:enev, Dostoevslcy), 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 



GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
Robin Gray. | The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of 7arroiir. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the Meadovir. 

Crown 8vb, picture boards, 25. each. 
For I<ack of Gold. 
What Will the TSoriet Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In liOve and 'War, 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. I Bloo d-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Post 8vo, illust. bds. 

2s, ; Pop ULAjt Edition, m edium 8vo, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. net. 
A,"'<art's Problem. 



TjtSvo.vuv. 



Flip. 

A Phyllis b 



and War. 



GAULOT (PAUL). — The Red 

Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.' Trans- 
lated by John, de Villiers. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley 
Wood, 3s. 6d. : picturedoth, flat back, 2j. 



QERARD(DOROTHEA).-A Queen 
of Curds and Cream, Cr.Svo, cl , ^s.bd. 



GIBBS (A. HAMILTON).— 
Cheadle and Son. Crown 3vn, cl., 9s. 



GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— 

Sentenced I Crown fivo. cloth, r.t.6rf. 



GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d. each. 
Tbe Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 
Ships of Desire. 

Tbe Freemasons. Cheap Edition, 
picture cover, is. net ; medium 8vo, 6d. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 
Plays. In 4 Series. Fine-Paper Edition, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, ss, net each. 

The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of 
Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. . 

The Second .Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — ■ Engaged — . Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pin afore '—The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess Ida — The Mikado— Ruddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers — The Mountebanks — Utopia. 

The Fourth Series contains : The Fairy's 
Dilemma — The Grand Duke— His Excel- 
lency — 'Haste to the Wedding' — Fallen , 
Fairies — The Gentleman in Black — Bran- 
tinghame Hall — Creatures of Impulse — 
Randall's Thumb — The Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis. With Portrait of the Author. 

Eight Original Comic Operas, 
Two Series, demy 8vo, cl., 25, 6d. net each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe— Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida — The Mikado — Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains : The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Du.ke- The Yeomen 
of the Guard— His Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore — The Mountebanks 
—Hast e to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book. Compiled by A. Watson. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; decorated 
cover, I.S. net. ^ 



QISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Knitters In the Sun, 
The UTealtta of Malleratang. 
AnAngel' s Portion. | B allol Gartb 
Tbe Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Che^p Edit., is. net. 
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GILBERT (WILLIAM).— James 
Duke, Costermongen PostSvo. zs. 



GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each : 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Lost Heiress. With 2 Illusts. 
The Fosslcker: A Romance of Mash- 

onaland. Two tUusts. by Hume Nisbet, 
A Fair C olonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. bd. each. 
The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece. 
Tales from the Yeld. With 12 Illusts. 
Max Thornton. With 8 lUustrations 

by T- S. Crompton, R.I. 
A Fair Colonist. Cr. 8vo, cl., u. net. 



GLOVER (JAMES). — Jinsmy 
Glover and His Friends. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. net. 



GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. ci.. as, 

GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The. By Theodore Tat- 
LOR. Cr. 8vo, cL, 31. 6d. 



GOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of 
Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d. 



GRACE (ALFRED A.).— Tales 

of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. (j d. 

G RACE, Dr. E. M. : A Memoir: 

By F. S. Ashley-Cooper. Crown 8vo, 
clotli, 5^. net. 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

Life of the. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KosER. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffle. 
With ^4^ Illusts. Dem y 8vo. cl., 7^, bd, 

GREEN (F. E.)— The Surrey 

Hills. Illustrated by Elliott Sea- 
EROOKE. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 7^. 6d. net. 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner in the Dock. Crown Bvo, 
ctotti, 3^. (id. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By Jambs 
A-tiLNE. Crown 8vo, buckr.-im, 65. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL).-Corinthia 

IVlarazion. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6rf. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 

:ind Blue Blood. Ciown 8vo. cloth. 2s. 



G R I M M . — German Popular 

stories. — Collected by the Brothers 
Grimm and Translated by Edgar Tay- 
lor. With an Intro, by John Ruskin, 
Illustrated by George' Cruikshank. 
Square 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



GRONER (AUGUSTA). —The 

.Man with the Black Cord. Trans- 
lated by Grace I. Colbron. With : 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 6j. 



OYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 

Nora M. Stathajl Cr. Svo, cl., 35, 6d 



HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies. With Coloured Frontis.and 60 
Illusts. by Eva Roo.s. Fcap. 4to, c!., 6s. 



HAIR, The: Its Treatment. 

By Dr. J. PiK CUS. Cr. Svo. is. ; cl., 1.5. 6d. 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Toenis 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. each. 
New Symbols. | Tbe Serpent Play 
Iiegends of the Morro Mf. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 41". cloth, 8s . 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).— Sk:;tches 
of Irish Character. lUusts. by Cruik. 
SHA>JK and others. Demy 8vo. cl., 'Js. bd. 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Tpach of a Storm. Crown Svo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth. ^s.fjJ. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Every-day Papers. lUust. bds., 2s. 

HAMILTON'S (COSMO) Stories 

Two Kin gs, &c. Cr. 8vc .. cl., 2^. net. 
Crown Svo, is. net each. 

The Glamour of the Impossible. 

Through a Keyhole. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6^. each. 

Nature's Vagabond, &c. 

Plain Brown. 

The Poo r that has no Ke:r. 

Plain Brown. Popular Edition, 
medium Svo. bd. 

A Plea for the Younger Genera- 
tion. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. tj. net. 



HANDWRITING, The Philoso- 
phy of. fiy Don Felix de Salamancv. 
100 Facsimiles. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. bd. 



HAPPY TESTAMENT, The. 

By Charles Loundsberry. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Rachel Marshall. 
Post Svo, decorated cover, is. net. 



HAPSBURGS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. Gilbart-Smith, M.A. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. Svo, cloth, Sj. net. 

HXRDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. bd. each 
The Iiesser Bvil. | A Butterfly. 
Man, Tgoman, and Fate. 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth, 
Zs. bd. : illustrated boards, 2s. : cloth 
limp, 2s. bd. : Fine Paper Edition, pott 
Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather t^ilt, -^s. 
net ; Cheap Edition, medium 8vo, bd. 
Also the Large Type Edition de Luxe, 
with 10 Illustrations in Colour by Keith 
Henderson. Fcap. 4to., clcth.'6s. net ; 
velvet calf or parchment. 12s. bd. net. 
The Pocket Thomas Hardy. i6mo, 
cloth fjilt, 2s. net : leather gilt, 35. net. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER) : 

Uncle Bemug. Willi 9 Coloured and 
soother Iliustrationsby J. A. Shlpherd. 
Fcap. 4to. cioth. i^ilt top. ds. 

Nights with Uncle Remu'^ With 
8 Coloured and 50 other Illr*"t:,' is by 

J. A. Shepherd. Fcap.- "^"^^ * 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION. (Ten 
Volumes now ready). Crown 8vo, clolh, 
35. 6d, e.ich. 
Vol. I. Poetical and Dramatic 

Works. With Portrait. 
„ n. The Luck of Roaring Cajip— 
Bohemian Papers— American 
Legends. 
„ III. Talks of the Argonauts- 
Eastern Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
„ V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ VII. Talesofthe Pacific Slope— II 
With Portrait by John Pettik. 
„ VIII. Tales OF Pine AND Cypress. 
„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparkl. 
„ X. Tales of Trail and Town. 

Bret Hafte's Cbolce ISTorksin Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth, ^v. 6d. 

Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in 
eluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
Svo, buckram, 4^. 6d. 

In a Hollow of tbe Hills. Crown 
Svo,. picture cloth, flat back, 25. 

Maruja. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 
Svo, picture boards. 2s. : cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Pott Svo, clof h, 2s. net ea. : leather, 3s. net e:i. 
Mllss. Eiook of Roaring Camp, &c. 
Condensed Novels. Both Series. 
Complete Poetical Igo rks. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 
On the Old Trail. I Trent's Trust. 
Under the Redmroods. 
From Sandhill to Fine. 
Stories in l4lght and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's M ediation. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 3.?. 6d. each : post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A 'SITaif of the Plains. With 60 III us 

tr.^tiops bv Stanley L. Wood. 
A lirard of the Golden Gate. With 

59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3.9. 6d. each. 
The Bell-Rlnger of Angel's, &c. 

With 3q Illusts. by Dudley Hardy. &c. 
Clarence: A Story of the American W.ir. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. TULE Goodman. 
Barker's Iiuck, &c. With 30 Illusfra- 

tionsbyA. FOBESTIER, PAULH.»iT!DY, &c. 

Devil's Ford, &c. 

The Crusade of the 'Excelsior.' 

With Frontis. bv J. Be.inard PAKTRinr.K 
Tales of Trail and Tomrn. Willi 

Frontispiece by G. P. Tacomb-Hood. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. each : picture clotli 
flat back, 2S. each. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Protdgde of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally DoHfS, Ac. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Almond and others. 
Post Svo, illus. bds„ 2^. each; cloth, 2s, 6d, eacli. 
Flip. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 



HARTE (BRET)— c/mtinuid. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Iiuck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Also 
in picture cloth at same price. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californl an Stories. 

A MTard of the Golden Gate. Cr. 

Svo, cloth, Is. net. 

Three Partners. Medium Svo, 6d. 
New Condensed Novels. Cr. Svo. 
cloth, 3^. 6d. ; Cheap Editi on, 15; net. 

The liife of Bret Harte. By H. C. 

Merwin. With II Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cioth, 105. 6d. net. 



HASELDEN, W. K.— The Sad 

Experiences of Big and LittleWiHic. 

Thirty-six Cartoons reprinted from The 
Daily Mirror. Demy 4to, cloth, 55. net 
(limited to 500 copies signed by the 
author). Paper cover; \s. net, 



HAWEIS(Mrs. H. R.). Books by. 
The Art of Dress. With 32 liiustia- 

tions. Post Svo, \s. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Chancer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. 6ds 

Chancer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plate.s nnd 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3^. fid. 



HAWTHORNE fJULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown Rvo, cloth, 35. ud, 
each : post Svo. illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

Garth. I Ellice Qnentin. 

Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 

D. Poindexter's Dlsaopearance. 

The Spec tre of the C amera. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 35. td. each. 

Sebastian Strome; 

Love— or a Name. 

Miss Cadogna. Ilkistratt d'bonrds. 2.^. 



HEAD (Mrs. HENRY).— A 
Simple Guide to Pictures. With 34 
Illustrations (24 in Colour). Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 55. net. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. ^^. tnch 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Roube n. I Mar a. 
The Endless Heritage. Cr.Svo. 3.1. M. 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan 

de BIron. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.S. bd. : 
post Svo, illustrated boards, is. 



HENDERSON (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pa^fe. Crown Svo, cloth. 3^. (id. 

HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Rnjub, the Juggler. Post Svo, clolh, 
35. (id. ; illustrated boards. 2s. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. td. each. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
Colonel Thorudyke's Secret. 
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HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.)- 

Junla. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6j. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; 
picture cloth, flat back, 25. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason- Felony, Post 8vo, boards. 2.s. 

The Common Ancestor. Crown 

8 vo. cioth, 3^. 6d. 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHED.— The 

Lover's Creed. Cr. 8v6. cl., 3^.6^. 



HOFFMANN (PROF.). — King 

Koko. A Magic Story. Cr.Svo, cl.. 15. net 

HOFFMANN.TALESOFTRetold 

from OFFENBACH'S Opera. By 

Cykil Falls. Illustrated in Colour by 
A. Brantingham Simpson, R.O,!. Small 

4to, cloth. 6j. net ; velvet C?i1f. 12^. 6rf.Tiet. 



HOLIDAY, Where to go for a 

By several well-known Authors. Cjown 
Svo. cloth, Is. f)d. 



HOLMES (CHARLE5 I., M.A.), 
Books by. Dy. 8vo, o!., '/s.dd. xiet each. 

Notes oh the Science of Picture- 
marking. With Photof*ravure Fronlis. 

Notes on the JLrt of Rembrandt. 
With Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 



HOUGHTON (MARY). — In the 

EnetWy's Country. With » Foreword 
'by Edward GahnetT. Crown Svo, 
cloth, $s. net. 



HUEFFER (FORD AIADOX), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, tdoth, ds. each. 
A Call : The Taleof T^so Passions. 
The Young I«oYell. 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown Svo. doth. 35. 6rf. 

HULL (ELEANOR), Selected and 
Annotated by.— The Poem -book of 
the Gael. With Decorations from Irish 
MSS. Small crown Svo, cloth, 6j. net. 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by^ 
Ttoe JLady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth. .^.?. 6d.: picture cloth', flat back. 2s. 
Tbe Millionaire Mystery, Crown 

Svo. cloth. 3.t. fid. 
The mrheeltnglilght. Crown Svo, 

cloth, .gilt top, hs. 



HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast' 

Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON' 

Thomson. F:ne Paper Edition, pott 

Svo, cloth, 25. net; leather. 3j.net. 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 

Worjks in Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.J. 6rf. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works. With Life and 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. dd. 



HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^?. 6d. each, 
'Twixt XiO'se and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carrlconna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations. 
For Freedom. 



HORNE (R. HENQIST).— Orion. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, Ts. 



HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 65. each. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Iiord Ca mmarleigh's Secret. 
Israel Ba nfc; Crown Svo , cloth, 3J. 6d. 

Popular Editions, crown 8vo, cloth, with 

nictorial outer covers. 2.9. net each, 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Israel Bank. 



HORNUNG (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3,?. 6d. each. 
Stingaree. | A Thief in the Ni^ht. 
The Shadow of the Rope. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, 3.J. 6d. ; pictorial cloth, 25. net. 



HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo. cl., 35. 6£i. each : post Svo, 
boairds, 25. each ; cloth, zs. 6d. each. 

The Professor's EKceriment. 

Iiady Verner's Flight. 

Iiady Patty. | Peter's lisrife. 

The Bed-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. | A Modern Circe. 

In Durance Vile. { April's Lady. 

The Thre e Graces. I No ra Creina. 
Crown Svo, cloth. %<;. 6d. each. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Com ing of Chloe. | Iiovice. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

The Bed-House Mystery. 

A Modern Circe. 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The tieaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That Ot her Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6rf. 

Thornlcroft's Model. With a Prefa- 
tory Chapter by VIOLET Hu.\T. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 

The Governess. By Mrs, Alfred Hunt 
and Violet Hunt; with a Preface by 
Ford Madox Hueffer. Cr. Svo, d., 6s. 



HUNT(VIOLET).-The Desirable 

Alien at Home in Oermany. . With 
additional Chapters by FOJRD Madox 
Hueffer. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. • 



HUTCHINSON (W. M.).r^Hints 
on Colt- Breaking. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6i. 
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HYAMSON (ALBERT).— A His- 
tory of the Jews in England. With 
18 IJlusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4?. td. net. 



HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 

Anthologies compiled by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, lull gilt side, gilt top, 5j. net each ; 
velvet calf. Is. bd. net each. Also, Fine- 
Paper Editions, without Illustrations, 
in the St. Martin's Library. PottSvo, 
- Cloth^ gilt top, Is. net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3J. net each. 

The CUii!cla of Venice : an Anthology. 
With 13 ill. in Colour by HARALD SUND. 

The Ctaarm of Iiondon. With 12 
iliusts. in Colour by YosHio Marking. 

The Chasm of Paris. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Harry Morley. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. With 
12 Ulnsts. in Colour bv Harry Morlf.y. 



JBROME (JEROME K.) Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. Ber- 
nard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, is. 



JERROLD (TOM), Boolcs by. 

Post 8vo, \s. each ; cloth, i^. bd. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
Househol d Horticult ure. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 

Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 

8vo, cloth, ij. net. . 



INCH (MABEL), Novels by. 

Each with Frontispiece, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. eacn. 
The Wisdom of Waiting. 
The Commonplace & Clementine. 



INCHBOLD (A. C), Novels by. 
The Koad of No Return. Cr. svo. 

cioth, -is. td. 
LoVe in a Thirsty Iiand. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, bs. 



INDOOR PAUPERSi By One of 

.Them. Crown Svo, is. : cloth, ij. td. 



IRVINQ (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Christinas. Sgimre lOmo. cl.. \s. net. 

JAMES (C. T. C.).— A Romance of 
the Queen*s Hoands. Cr. Svo. cl. is.td. 



JENKINS (HESTER D.).-Be- 

hind Turkish Lattices. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth. 6.t, net. 



JOFFRE (General).— My March 

to Timbuctoo. With a Character Sketch 
by h.R\KST DiMNET. Cr. Svo, cloth, 2j. 
net. 



JOHNSTONE (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of R. L. 5tevenson in the 

Pacific. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. Crown Svo, buckram, 65. net. 



JONES (CECIL DUNCAN) 

The Everlasting Search: A Ro- 
mance. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 



JONSON'S (BEN) Works. With 
Notes, etc., by William Gifford. 
Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, J,s. 6d. each. 



JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated by WILLIAM 
Whiston. Illustrated. Two Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net.each. 



JAMES (O* WO.-^Scraggles 

The Story of a Sparrow. With 6 
lilustrations. Crown -Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
decorated binding, is. net. 



JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures. Crown Svo. cloth. 5s. 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Pageant of Samnter. Long 
fcap. decorated cover. Is. net. 

The Iilfe of the Fields. Post Svo, 
cloth, 2s.6ii. ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8v6, cloth, gilt top, is. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3J. net. Also z New 
EmTION. with 12 lUustrationsin Colours 
by M. U. CLARKE, cr. Svo, cl., 5s. net. 

The Open Air. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LaRoe Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
»T0 cloth, gilt top, -25. net : leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. Also a New Edition, 

• ' t*ltti'i2 IllOstrations in Colours by Rdth 
DbLLJiAN, crown Svo, cloth Ss- net. 

Nature near Iiondon. Crown Svo, 
buckram, 6s. : post Svo, cl., 2s. 6d. : Large 
TypE, Fine PaJ-er Edition, pott Svo, cl. 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. 
Also a New Edition, with 12 Illus- 
trations in Colours by RUTH DoLLMAN, 
crown sv o, cloth, 5s. net. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferlesi 

. Passages chosen by. A. H. HYATT. i6mo, 

cloth gilt, 2s.net ; loatjier gilt, 3s. net. 



KEATS (JOHN), The Poems of. 

Arranged chronologically, and Edited by 
Sir Sidney Colvin. Printed in the 
Florence Press Type. 2 vols., small 
4to, boards, 15.?. net ; buckram, 21s. net. 
Large Paper Edition; fcap. 410. limited 
to 250 copies, parchment, 31s. 6d. net ; 
vellum. 45s. net. 



KEMPLINQ (W.BAILEY-).— The 
Poets Royal of England and .Scot- 
land. With 6 Portraits. bmaU Svo, 
parchment, 6s. net : vellum, ys. 6d. net. 
(See also King's Classics, p. le.) 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Pacts and Fictions. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth. 2s. 6d. 



KEYNES (HELEN MARY), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Spanish Marriage. 

Honour the King. 

Khaki Library, The. A Series of 
Copyright Novels. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Is. net. Full list on application. 



KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
'The Wearing of the Green.' 
Passion's Slave; I Bell Barry. 
A DraTsn Game. Crown Svo, cloth. 

3s. 6d. : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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KINO (LEONARD W., M.A.)-— 
A Historyof Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Plans and 
Illustrations. 3 vols, royal Svo, cloth. 
Each vol. separately, i8s. net ; or the 3 
vols, if ordered at one time, £2 los. net. 
Vol. I.— A History of Sumer and 
Akkad: An account of the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. [Ready. 
„ II.— A History of Babylon frohi 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus. B.C. 539. [Shortly- 
„III.— A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 6o6. [Prepari'i's. 



KING'S CLASSICS (The) 

Under the General Editorship of Prof. Ishaei. 
(tollascz, D.Litt. Post 8V0, quai-ter - bouud 
nntiq,ue grey boards or red cloth, Is. 6d. net ; 
Double vols., 3k. net. Quarter vellum, grey cloth 
sides, 2(j. 6rf. net: Double Vols., 5s. net. Three- 
quarter vellum, Oxford side-papers, silt top, 5fl. 
net : Double Vols., 78. 6d. net. + siernifles Double 
Volinues. « can be supplied for School use in 
wrappers at Is. net each. 
1 . The Love of Books : the Phlloblblon of 

Klchardde Bury. Trans. byB.C.TiroMAS. 
+2. Six Dramas of Oaldepon. Trans, by En 

PitzGkrald. Edited by H. Oet.ssee, M.A 
*3. The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakalond. 

Trans, from tlie Latin, with Notes, by L. U. 

,Tane, M.A. lotrud. by Abbot (xASQDet. 

4. Life of Sir .Thomas More. ByWiLi.iAir 

liupKR. "Witli Letters to and from his 
DiLugliter. 

5. Elkon Baslllke. Ed. by Ed. Ai.maok, F.S.A. 

6. Kings' Letters. Part I. : Krom Alfred 

to the Coming of the Tudors. Edited by 
Robert Stkele, F.S.A. 

7. Kings' Letters. Part II, : From the Early 

Tudors ; with Letters of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyu. 

*8> Chancer'a Knight's Tale. In modem 
JingiiBh by I'rof. Skkat. 

*9. Chaucer's Han of K<avr'a Tale, Squire's 
Tale, and Nun's Priest's TaJe. In 
wodern English by Prof. Kkea^. 
«10. Chaucer's Prioress's TalfcT Pardon- 
ep'a Tale, Clerk's Tale, and Canon's 
Yeoman's Tale. In modern English by 
Vrof. Skeat, (Bee also Nos. ii,'i7,48.) 

11. The Romance of Fnlk Fttzivarlne. 

Translated by Alice Kemp - Welch ; 
Introduction by Prot Bhavdin. 

12. The Story ot Cupid and Psyche. 

From "The Golden Ass," Adlingtos's 
Translation. Edited by W. H. D- Rousr. 

13. Life of Margaret Godolphln. By Jon>' 

EVELYN. 

14. Early Lives of Danta. Translated by 

Rev. P. H, '.VlCKaTBED. 

15. The Falstaff Letters. By Jakes White. 

16. Polonfas. By Edward PitzitEHALD. 

17. Medieaval Lore. From Bartholoii.;>eus 

Anrlicus. Edited by Robert Steele. 
With Preface by William Morris. 

18. The Vision of Piers the Ploivman. 

Bv William Langland. In modern Eng- 
Hah bv Prot Skeat. 

19. ^'he Guirs Hornbook. By Thomas 

Cekktsr. Edited by U.B.MoKereow.M.A. 

+ 20 The Nun's Rule, or Ancren Rlwle, In 

modern English. Edited by Abbot 

GAfiQ0ET. 

31. Memoirs of Robert Cavy, Earl of Mon- 
mouth. Edited by G-. H. Powki<l. 

22. Early Lives of Charlemagne. Trans- 
Uited by A J. Grant. (See also No. 45.) 



KINO'S Cl^KSSXCS—cotitinued, 
23. Cicero's "Friendship," "Old Age," and 

"Sclplo'B Dream." Edited by w. H. D. 

Kouse, Licr.i). 
y 24. Wordsworth's Prelude. With Nates by 

W. B. Worsfold, M.A. 
25. The Defence of Guenavore, and other 

Poems by William Morris. With Ib- 

trodnction by Kobert Stkklk. 
28, 27. Browning's Men and Women. 

Notes by W. B. WoHSFOLD,5LA.[/n2 Fo/*. 

28. PoQ'a Poems. Notes by Ehwakd Huttos. 

29. Bhakespeare's Sonnets. Edited by C- 0. 

-1 to PES. 

30. George Eliot's Silas Marner. With In- 

troduction by Dr. It. Gahnbtt. 

31. Goldsmith s Vloar of Wakeflald. With 

Introduction by Dr. R. GtABSBTT. 

32. Charles Reade's Peg Woffington. With 

Introduction by Dr. R. (tAbkmtt. 

33. The Household of Sir Thomas Mora. 

Uy Annk Manning. With Preface by 
Dr. K,. Gabnrtt. (See also Nos. 4, 48.) 

34. Sappho : Ono Hundred Lyrics. By 

Bliss (Jabman. 

3^. Wine, Women, and Song : Madleeval 
Latin Students' Songs. Tnmslated, 
with Intrody by .1. Addtngton .syjionds. 

36, 37. George Pettle's Petite Paliace of 
Pettie His Pleasure Edited by PruL 
I. GollanOZ. [In Two Volumes. 

38. Walpole's Castle of Otrauto. With 

Preface by Miss Spukgeos. 

39. The Poets Roy;al of Bngland and 

Scotland. OriginaJ Hoems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. Edited by W. Bailey 
Kkmplixg. 

40. Sir Thomas More's Utopia. EdiLed by 

Robert .-iTBELE, F.S.A. 
"^41. Chaucer's Legend of Good Women. 
In modern Engliah 6j/ Prof. Skeat. 

42. Swift's Battle of the Books, &0. Edited 

by A. Guthkelch. 

43. Sir William Temple upon the Gai^iens 

of EpicuFua, with other XVIIth 
Century Essays. Edited by A. FoRHEa 
aiBVEKINQ, F.S.A. 

45. The Song of Roland. Translated by 

Mrs. Geosland. With Introduction by 
Prof. Brandin. (See also No. 22.) 

46. Dante's Vita Nuova. The Itahan text, 

with liOBSKi-Ti's f.unslation, and Introd. 

by Dr. H. Oblsner. (See also No. u.) 
*VT. Chaucer's FrologDe andMlnor Poems. 

In moaem Engli.t}) by Prof. Skeat. 
«48. Chaucer's Parliament of Birds and 

House of fame, in modem English by 

Prof. Skeat. 

49. Mrs, Gaskell's Cranford. With Intro- 

duction by Et.. Bbiu LEY Johnson. 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the Fourteenth 

Century. Edited, with Modern Rendering, 
by Prof. I. GOLLA>'C2. [Freparing. 

51. 52. Kings' Letters. Parts III. and IV. 

Edited by RoBBRT Stesle,P.S.A. 

[In Two Volumes. Preparing. 
53. The English Correspondence of Sains 

Boniface. Trans, by Edward Kylik.M.A. 
56. The Cavalier to His Lady: XVIIth 

Century Love Songs. Edited by Frank 

SiDQWICK. 

67. Asser's Life of King Alfred. Translated 
by L. C. Jane, M.A. 

58. Translations from the loelandlo. 

Translated by Rev. W. 0. Wrees, M.A. 

59. The Rule of St. Benedict. Translated 

by ArbotGasquet. 

60. Daniel's "Delia" and Drayton's 

"Idea." Ed. by abundellEsdaile, M.A. 

61. The Book of the Dabe of True Lovers. 

Translated from Christine de Pisan by 

Alice Kemp- Welch. 
82. Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and other 

Miracles. Translated from G-autImr db 

COINCI, Ac by ALIOE Kemp-Wblch. 
63 The Chatelalne_of Ver^. Translated 
With Introduo- 



by ALICE Kemp-Welch. 
tion by L. Brandin, Ph.D. 
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KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 

EDWARD). —The Patient** Vade 
Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, IS. 6d, 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) CoHected 

Works in Prose and Verse, incliidiny 
' Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SiiErHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
The Essays of Blia. (Both Series.) 
Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, ,qiit 
top, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges. 3s. net, 



LAAIBERT (QEORCiE). — The 

President of Boravia. Or. 8vo, cl. ss. 6d. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
— TIte Tbousand and One Nights, 
commonlv called in England The 
Arabian Nights' Entevtain- 
ments. Illustrated by W. Harvey. 
With Preface by STANLEY LANE-PooLE. 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.).— Prac 
tical Hints for Art Students. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. net. 



LAURISTOUN (PETER). —The 

Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo. cloth, d. 



LEHMANN (R. C.)- — Harry 
Fludyer at Canibrldg:e, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Young' Shooters. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 



LEITH (MRS. DISNEY),— The 

Children of the Chapel. Including; 
a Morality Play, The Pilgrimage of 
Pleasure, by A. C. SwiNBURi;i£. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j.net. 



LELAND (C. G.)-— A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing. With Dia 
grams. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). 

Madame 5ans-Gine. Translated bv 
John de Villiers. Post 8vo. cloth 
35. 6(^. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; Popular 
Edition, medium Svo. 6d. 



LEYS (JOHN K,)-— The Lind 

says. Post Svo, illust. bds.. 2s. 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

In Marble. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 



LIND5AY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Rhoda R oberts. \ The Jacobite . 

OtTLE (MAUDE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
At the Sign of the Barnlng Bnsh, 
A Woman on the Threshold. 
The Children's Bread. i 



LLOYD (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in the Wilderness. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. | lone. 

The Atonement of IJeam Dundas. 

The ■World TSfaa Iiost. 12 lllusts. 

The One "Eoo Many. 

Under which liord? With 12 Ilhists. 

' My Love.' | Sowing the Wind. 

Fasten Carew. | Duicle Bverton. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

An Octave at Friends. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. bd. 

The Atonf-Uient of I<eain Dundas. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ] s. net. 

Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi- 
tion, medium Svo, Cirf. 



LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 
tory and Treasures, By Ralph 
Nevill. With Coloured Fronti.spiece 
and 8 Plates. Demy Svo. cloth, Js. 6d. net. 
Clubs and Club Life in Iiondon, 
By John Times. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



LORIMER (NORMA).— Tiie 

Pagan Woman. Cr. Sv o, cloth, 3s. td . 



LUCAS (ALICE). — Talmudic 
Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 

Post Svo, halt-parchmirnt, 2s. net. 



LUCAS (E. v.), Books by. 
Anne's Terrible Good Nature, and 

other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. Buckland, and 
Coloured End -Papers and Cover by 
F. D. BeofORD. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
t;rown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times, l-'-y E. V. Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas. Pott 410, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Flamp, and other 6tories. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, i.t. net. 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Qldeon 

Fleyce. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; post 
Svo. illustrated boards, 25. 



LYRE D' AMOUR (La). -An An- 
thology of French Love Poems. 

Selected, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. B, Lewis, With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Books by. 

A Histoi^y of the Four Georges 

and of IsrilUam the Fouptli. 

Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 12s. each. 
A History of Our Own Times 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Library 
Edition. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 
125. each. — Also the Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols,, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
—And the Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 18SG, 
in 2 Vols., larpe post Svo, cloth, 155. 
A HistOJLy of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 12s, ; crown Svo. clotb 6* , 
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McCarthy (justin) cmuhnud, 

A History of Our Own Times, 

Vols. VI. and VII., from 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII. 2 Vols,, demy 8vo,cIotli, 
245.: crown Svo, cloth, 6.<r. each, 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of King 
Edward VII. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 61. : also the Popular Edition, 
post Svo, cl,, 2s. fid, net ; and the Cheap 
Edition (t otheyeanSSo), med. Svo, 6d. 

Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from Justin McCarthy to Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. With Portraits and 
Views. D emy Svo, clot h, 11s, 6d. net. 

Fink Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 35. net per vol. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 

A History of the Four Oeorges 
and of William IV,, m 2 vols. 

A History of Our Ovm Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to lt)ol, in 4 Vols, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. bd. each ; post Svo, pict. 
boards, 7s. each; cloth limp, 2s.6d.each. 

Tbe li?aterdale Neighbours. 

My Bnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon, | Uinley Rochford. 

Dearliady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illusts. 

Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. . 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 

Camlola. 

Red Dia monds. | The R iddle Ring, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononia. 

Julian R evelatone. 

'The Right Honourable.' By Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by 

The Frencb Revolution. 'Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 17S9-91.) Four Vols, 
demy Svo, cloth, I2j. each, 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland* Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is.dd. 

Hafizin London. Or. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6ci, 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown Svo, 
ij. ; cloth, IS. 6d. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, is. 

Iiily liasB. Crown Svo. is. ; cloth, is. 6rf. 

A IdOndon Legend. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



MACAULAY (LORD).— The His 

tory of Eng^land. Large Tvpb, Fine 
Paper Edition, in 5- vols, pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; leather. 
gilt edL-es, %t. net per vol. 



AlACCOLL (HUGH).— Mr. 

stranger's Sealed Packet. Cr. Svo, 
cloth 3.t. 6d. : post 8vo. illus. boards. 2^. 



McCURDY (EDWARD), 

Bssnys In Fresco, v With 6 lUustra 
tions. Crown Svo, buckram, 5^. net. " 



MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

Quaker Cousins^ Post 8%'o, boards, 21. 



MACDONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 

Books by. '• 
larorks of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i6mo,Grolier cloth, 2s,6rf. each. 
Also in i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
Vol.; leather, gilt top, jr. net per Vol. 
Vol. I. Within and Without— The 
Hidden Life. 
II. The Disciple — the Gospel 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 
III. Violin .Songs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights— A Book 
of Dreams— Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 

IV. Parables — Ballads^ — Scotch 

V. & VI. Phantasies [Songs. 
„ VII. The Portent. 

„ VIII. The Light Princess — The 
Glants Heart— Shadows. 

IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Key 

Caeasoyn— LittleDaylight. 

X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 

o'RiWEx— The Castle— the 

Broken Swords— The Gray 

Wolf— Uncle C ornelids. 

Poetical UTorks. 2 Vols., cr. Svo, 

buckram, 125. ; pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 

2s. net per vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 35. 

net per vol. 

Heather and Snomr. Crown Svo, cloth, 

SS. 6d. ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 2^. 
Iilllth. C rown Svo. cloth, 6s . 
The Pocket George MacDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo 
. cloth' gilt . 2j. net : leather gilt, 35. net. 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
A Blom^ over the Heart. 
Xhe Private Detective. 
Sentence d to Death. 
The Mystery of liincoln's Inn. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. ; CHEAP 

Edition, picture cover, ts. net. 
Her Honour. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 

CHEAP Edition, cloth, u. net. 
The Woman ISMns. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MACKAY (Di'.,CI1AS.).-!-lilter- 
ludes and Undertones. Cr.8vo,cloth.6s. 



MACKAY (HELEN).— Half 

Loaves : A Novel, Cr. Svo, cloth, ts. 



MaCKaY (WII-LIAM). —A 

Mender of Nets. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MAGIC LANTERN, The, arid its 

Management. By T. C. Hepworth. 
With 10 Illusts. - Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cloth, ij. fid. 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5^. 



MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 

The Nevr Republic. Fine Paper 

Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net ; also post Svo, 

illustrate d boards. 2s. 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8j. 

Is I.lfe 'Worth Iilving? Cr. Svo, 6s. 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 
fllort d* Arthur^ Selections XrdiTi, edited 
by B. M. Ranking. Post Svf. cloth, 7. 



MAROUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTORS, Novels by. 
The Disaster, Translated by F. Lees. 

Ctown 3vo, cloth, 3s. 61I. War Edition, 

cloth, 25. uet, . 
Vanity. Translated by K S.WTest. Crown 

8vo. cloth. Portrait-Frontispiece, is. net. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lees 

and R. B. DOUGLAS. Cr. Sto cloth. 6s. 



MARKING (Yoshio), Books by. 
A Japanese Artist In London. Bv 

Yosftio Marking, with S Illusts. in 
Three Colours and 4 in Monoclirome by 
the Author, Cr. &vo, cloth. 6^. n^t. 

my Sacollections and Reflec- 
tion's. By Yoshio Makkino. With 
g Illusts. in Colour and 6 in Sepia by the 
Author, Crown Svo, cloth. 6^. net. 

The Charm of Iiondon. Passages 
selected by A, H, Hyatt, With 12 Illusts. 
in Colour by YOSHIO Marking. Cr. Svo, 
cloth ^il't, 5s. net : velvet calf, 7s. 6(i. net. 

Oxford from 'Klthln. By Hdgh de 
StuscouRT. With a Note and 12 Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and 8 in Sepia 
by YosHiG Marking. Demy Svo, cloth, 
7j. 6d. net , : parchment. 15 ^. net, 
. Large fcap. 4tO, cloth, aoir. net each ; LARGE 

Paper Copies, parchment, 425. net each. 

Also a Cheaper Edition of each book, 

fcap. 4to, cloth. 7i. 6d. net. 

The Colour of London. By W. J. 
Lgftie, F.S.A. , With Introduction by 
M. H, Spielmann, Preface and 48 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
Yoshio Marking^ 

The Colour of Paris, By MM. Les 
ACADfeMICIENS GOXCOURT. With Intro- 
duction by L, BfiNtDlTE, Preface and 48 
Illustrations In. Colour and 12 in Sepia 
by Ygshio Marking, 

The Colour of Rome. By Olave M, 
POTTER. With Introduction by DOUG- 
LAS Sladen, Preface and 48 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 

Yoshio Marking. 

Crown Svo, cloth 6s. net. 
The Story oflY^one Noguchl; By Him- 
self, with 8 Illusts. by Yoshio Marking. 



MASTER OF GAME (THE): 

The Oldest englUh Book on 
Hunting. By Edward, Secoiid Duke 
of York. Eclited by W. A.., and F. 
Baillie-Grobman. With Introduction 
by THEODORERooseveLT, Photosraviire 
Frontis. and 23 Illustns, Large cr. Svo, 
cl,, 7,':, Ofi. net ; parchment, los. Od. net. 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).— A 

Secret of the Sea. Post Svo, illus- 
ffated boards, is. 



MARLOWE'S Works, including 
bis Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col, Cunningham, Cr. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



MARSH (RICHARD), Novels by. 

A Spoiler of Men. Crown, Svo. cloth, 
3j. 6d.; PopDLAR Edition, m ed. Svo, 6d. 
Crown Svo. cloth, bs, each. 
Justice— Suspended. 
Margot— and her Judges. 
His Love or His Life. 



MASSINQER'S Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifford, Edit.ed by 
Col. Cunningham, Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

^STERMAN (J.).— Half - a - 

j^ozen Daug^bters. Post Svo, bds„ zs. 



MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
Her Royal Hlghqess ISToman. 
Betvreen Ourselves. 
Ramble s In 'Vgomanlan d. 
H.R.H, IVomtan, Popular Edition, 
'medium Svo. 6d. 



MAYCOCK (SirWILLOUQHBY, 

K.C.M.O.) With Mr. Chamberlain in 
the Uuit'ed States and Canada.. With 30 
Hius. Demy Svo, clotj?, 12s. 6d. net. 



MAYNE(ETHELCOLBURN).— 

Browning's Heroliles. With Frontis- 
piece and Title in Colour and other 
Decorations by Maxwell Armfield. 
Lar^e crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. ■ 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3^. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2s, 
Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Bumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The UTay of a TSoman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. | Bosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troubl^soEUe ISrorld. 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown Svo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps. 7j. 6d. i?et per vol; ■ ' . . . 

1. The Book of the Duke Of,, True 
Lovers. Translated from th^ Middle 
French of CHRlSTliiE DE PisANi with 
Notes, by Alice Kemp-Welch., Wnodr 
cut Title and 6 Photograviites. " ! ' 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady, 
and other Miracles, Translated 
from the, Middle Frenc^'of Gautikr de 
CoiNci, &c..with Notes by Alice Kkmp- 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures, 

3. The Chatelaine of Vergi. Trans- 
lated from the Middle French by Alice 
Kemp-Welch, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. Brandin. 
Woodcut Title and 1^ Photogravures. 

i. The Babees' Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by Edith Kickert, Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures, 

5 The Book at the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated by Mary G. 
Steegjiann, Woodcut Title and Illusts. 
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MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The New)-«K/- 
Small crown 8vo, pure rag paper, boards, 
Ss. net per vol. ; pigskin witli clasps^ 
•js. 6d, net per vol. 

6. The Uegend of the Holy Flna, 
Virgin of Santo Gemlnlano. 
Translated bv M. Mansfield. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early English Romances of 
I^ove. Edited in Modern Englisll by 
Edith Rickebt. 5 Photo(;r.ivures. 

8. Early English Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edith RICKERT. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self-Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatise.^ printed in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDMUND GARDNER, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours. 

10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1$00-1700. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Rickert. Willi 8 
Photogravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, ys. 6d. net ; pigskin 
with clasps, JOS, 6d. net. 

11. Trobador Poets : Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Provencal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Bareaka 
Smythe. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials. 

12. Cliges: A Romance. Translated with 
an Introduction by L. J. GARDINER. 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
CHRiTIENDE TROVES. With.T Krontisp . 

Al E L B A : A Biography. «v 

Agnes M. Murphy. With Chapters bv 
Madame JIelba on The Art of Sing- 
ing and on Mu?ic as a Profession. 
Illuslrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, l6s. net. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When 2 

Oirl's Engaged. Cr. 8 vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

The Man who was Good. Crown 
fivo, cl., 3 5. 6d. : post Svo. i llust. bds., 2s. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. each. 
Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools. 



MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES) 

The Life of Bret Harte. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and 10 Plates. Demy 
Svo, cl., io^.6rf. net . 

METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Influences. | Billy. 



MEYNELL (ALICE).— The 

Flower of the iVlind : a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In ifimo, 
cloth, gilt, 2s. net ; leather , ^s. net. 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. bd. each. 
The lione Star Rush. With S lHusts. 
The Belf orts of Cnlb en. 
Crown Svo, picture cloth, fiat backs, 2s. each 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
Tonrards the Eternal Snows. 
Only a Nigger. Crown Svo, cloth 
3s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. 



MINTO (WM.).— Was She Qood 

or Bad ? Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 



MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. $s. 6d. each. 
Renshaw Fanning'a Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 
Haviland'B Chum. 
Harley G reenoak's Ch arge. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each : picture cloth, 
fiat back, 2s. each. 
The Iiuck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The Kin g's Assegai. With 6 lilusts. 
The Gun -Runner. Or. Sv o, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Gun-Runner. 
The Iiuck of Gerard Ridgeley. 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). — 

Hatbercourt Rectory. Crown Svo, 
cloth, is. 6d. ; post Svo. illust. boards. 2s. 



MONCRIEFF(^. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication: A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4to, buckram, 21s. 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 
Paris of To- Day. With 106 Illusts.by 
Edouard Cucdel. Small demy 8vo,cl..6j, 



MOZART'S OPERAS : a Critical 

study. By E. J. Dent. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. td. net. 



iVlUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Basilo the Jester. 
The Gold en Idol. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From th e Bosom of th e Deep. 
Stories VTeird and Wonderful. 

Post Svo. illust. boards. 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Iiife's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With 12 lilustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 
Val Strange. I A ISTasted Crime. 
A Capful o' Nails. I Hearts. 
The Way of the W^orld. 
Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Iilttle Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
Cynic Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril, 

Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
This Little W^orld. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Despair's liast Journey. 
V.C. I Verona 's Father. 

His Onm Ghost. Crown Svo, ciith. 

3s. bd. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s 
Old Blazer's Hero. Or. Svo, cl., 10, 6j. 
Joseph's Coat. Popular Eomot 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
PanlJones's Alias. With Illustrations. 



NEVILL (RALPH), Books by. 

Iiondon Clubs : their History and 
Treasures. With 9 Plates (oiic Col- 
oured). Demy 8vo, cloth, 75, 6d. net, 

The Man of Pleasure. With 2S 
Illustrations, Coloured and plain. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 17.S. 6d. net. 



NEWBOLT (HENkY). — Taken 
from the Enemy. With 8 Coloured 
Illusts. by Gerald Leake. Cr. 8vo, cl., 
3s. 6d. net : fcap. 8vo, no Iliusts., ij. 



NEVVTE (H. W. C), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
Pansy Meares. [Also Cheap Ed. is. net. 
A ' Young Lady ': A Studv in Selectncss. 
The Home of Che Seven Devils. 
The Cuckoo Lamb. 
A Pillar of Salt. 
Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo, picture 
boards. Is. net. each. 
Pansy Meares. | A 'Young Lady. 



NUINSKY, THE ART OF. By 

Geoffrey Whitwoeth, Illustrated in 
Colour by Dorothy Mullock. P^at 
8vo. cloth, 3j. 6d. net. 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

'Ball Up 1' Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6Li. ; 

post 8vo, boards, 2.s. : medium 8vo, 6d. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 



NOGUCHI (YONE). The Story of. 

Told by Himself. With 8 Illustraticns 
by YOSHIO Hi ARKlNO. Cr. 8vo, cl„ ts. net. 



OSHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

Music & Moonlight. Fcp. Svo. a., ■js.b.i. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3J. 6rf. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 



NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic 

Trans, by Elizabeth Lee. Cr. Svo, cl. 6^, 

NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl.. 3i. 6d. each ; bds., 2s. each. 
Saint An n's. | Billy Bellew. 
Missgentngorth'B Idea. Cr.Svo.si.eA 



OHNET (QEORQES), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
Dr. Ram ean. | A L ast Love. 
A Weird Gift. Crown Svo, cloth, is. dU 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. each. 
The Path of Glory. 
Love's Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
The laToman of Mystery. 

The Ccnq ueress. 

Doctor Ranseau. Cr. Svo, cloth, u.rel 



OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Grea test Heiress in ESngland 
Whlteladies. CrownSvo, cloth, willi 12 

Illustrations, zs. tjd. : post Svo, bds., zs. 
The Sorceress. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. Otf. 



O^YMPIA: the Latin Text of 

Boccaccio's Fourteenth Eclogue. 

with an English rendering and other 
Supplementary Matter by Israel Gol- 
LANCZ, Litt.D., and Photoi^ravure Front- 
ispiece. Printed in the Florence Press 
Type upon hand-made paper. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. Fcap. 4to, boards, 
6^. net : vellum, 12s. 6d. net^ ^^^ 



Tricotrin. 

Rumno. 

Ochmar. 

Frescoes. 

l£fanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Blmbl. 

Slgna. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy, 



A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Castlemaine'3 

Gage. 
Princess Napraxlne. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under T«ro Flags. 
FoUe-Farine. 
Tivo IfiTooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Maremma,. 
Strathmore. 
Fiplstrello. 
Two OfCenders. 
Syrlln. 



Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
The ' Waters of Ed era. 

cheaper Editions, crown Svo, cloth, flat. 

backs, 2s, each. 
Syrlln. | The Waters of Bdera. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo. dd. each. 
Under Tiso Flags. Moths. 

Held in Bondage. Puck. 

Strathmore. Tricotrln. 

The Massarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship. Ariadne. 

Isso Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. I Othmar. j Fascarel. 
A YiDage Commune. (Crown 8v^\) 
Folle-Farlne. | Princess Napraxine 
Wanda. 1 In Mar emma. 

Tmro Little Wooden Shoes. Large 
Type Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, li. net. 



Cheap Editions. Cr. Svo, cloth, is. net. 
Rufflno. I Syrlln . 

Demy Svo, cloth, 55. net each. 

A Dog of Flanders, The NUrn- 

berg Stove, &c. With S Illustrations 

in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 

Blmbi: Stories for Children. With S 

Illustratio ns in Colour by M aria L. Kirk. 

Wisdom, W^it, and Pathos, selected 
frocn the Worlds of OUIDA by ¥. Sydney 
Morris. Pott. Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, is. net. 



OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown Svo, ciuth, 35. <jd. each. 
The Motormanlacs, 
Three Speeds Forward, With Illusts, 
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OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By 

Hugh de SSlincoob't. with a Note ahd 
12 Illustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia 
by YosHio Markixo. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, net. : narchment, 15.?. net 



PAGE (THOMAS NELSON).— 
5anta Clauses Partner- With 8 
Coloured Illustrations by Olga Morgan. 
Cro>n Svo, doth. 35. 6d. net. 



PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 

band. Fcap.,8vo. is. : cloth, 15- 6d. 

PANDURANQ HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a HiDdoo. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 



PARIS,— Bohemian Paris of To- 
day. By W. C. Morrow. With 106 
Illustrations by E. Cucuel. Small demy 
Svo. cloth. 6s. 
Tbe IlIustFated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon. With al^out 300 illus- 
trations. Published annually. Dy.Svo. -^s. 



PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 

The Dust of the Road : A Novel. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



PA UL (MARGARET A.).— Gentle 

and Simple. Crown Svo, cIoth,3i. 6d. ; 
post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 



PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6ii. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Iiost sip MasBlngberd, 
The ClyffaVds of Clyffe. 
A County Family, 
laess Black ttaain BTe're Fainted. 
By Proxy. 1 For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. I Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 12 lUusts. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. I At Her Mercy. 
The Talk of the Town. 12 Iliusts. 
The Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 
The Word and the Will. 
The Burnt IllUlon. 
A Trying Patient. 
Ggfendolln e'a Harves t. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Kxile, 
The Foster Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
Ufalter's ISTord. | Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Iilke Father, Iilke Son. 
A W^oman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Year. | Cecil's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. 
Some Private Vlenrs. 
Found Dead. I Mirk Abbey. 

A Marine Residence. 
The Canon's 'Ward. 
Not Wooed. But Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Halves. | What He Cost Her. 
Kit : A Memory. { Under One Roof. 
Glonr-Worm Tales. 
A Prince of the Blood. 



PAYN iJAMES)—co>tii!mM. 
A Modern Dick "HThlttlngton. 
Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
35. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Notes from the ' Neujrs.' Crown Svo, 

cloth, li. 6d 

Crown Svo, cloth, is. net. 
A Confidential Agent. 
The Wor d and the W ill. 
P0PUL.4R EDITION'S, medium Svo, 6d, each. 
Iiost sir Massingberd. 
^j?alter's Ifford. | By Proxy. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown Svo, cloth, j^; 6d. 



PEARS (CHARLES).— From the 

Thames to the Netherlands. ' Illus- 
trated by the Author. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 6d. each. 

The Sanyasl. I TheTea-Plahter. 

Caste and Creed. Inevitable Law. 

Dilys, I The R ajah. 

Crown Svo, cluth, bs, each. 
The Unlucky Mark. | Sacrifice. 
Dark Corners. | Iiove In the Hills, 
The Malabar Magician, 
The Outca ste. | Love In a Palace. 

POPULAR Editions, medium Svo, e^i. each. 

The Tea-Planter. I Caste and Creed 

Inevitable Law. I The Sanyasl. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
A Free Solitude. I Kast of Suez. 
The ^ITaters of Destiuctlon. 
Red Records. 
The Stro nger Claim. 
Idolatry. Cr. Svo. cloth. 6^. ; also 25. net. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d, each. 
The Stronger Claim. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Idolatry. | A Free Solitude. 



PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 

Books by. Demy Svo, cl., 75. td. net each. 

My Days of Adventure : The Fall 

of France, 1870-71, With Frontisn. 

The Favourites of Iiouls XIY. 

With 4 Portraits: 
My Adventures In the Commune. 

With nu merous Illustratio ns, 125. 6ii.net. 

The Court of the Tullerles, 1852- 

1870. With a Frontispiece. CI., 51. net. 



PETRARCH'S SECRET ; or, 
The Soul's Conflict with Passion. 

Three Dialogues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. Draper. With 2 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 



PHELPS (E. S.). — Jack the 

Fisherman. Crown Svo. cloth. Is. 6d. ' 



PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.),— Famous 

Violinists and Fine ViQllns. Crown 
Svo, cloth, $s. 
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PICKTHALL(MARmADUKE).— 

Larkmeadow: A Novel of the Country 
l)i'*tricts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^. 



PLANCHE (J. R.).— Songs and 

Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



PLAYS OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS. By C. M. Gayley. Roy. 

8vo, cl.. 125. 6d. net. 



PLUTARCH'S Lives of Illus- 
trious Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhorne, and Por- 
traits*' Two Vols.. 8vo, half -cloth. ios.6d. 



POEMS OF THE OREAT WAR. 

Fcap. 4to. is. net. 



POE'S (EDQAR ALLAN) Choice 

Works. With an Introduction by 
Chas. Baudelaire. Cr. 8vo, cl., ^s. 6d. 



POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm, 
and Otber Drawing- Room Plays. 

By Sir Walter Besant and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



POUQIN (ARTHUR).— A Short 

History of Russian Music. Trans- 
lated by Lawrence H AWARD. Crown 
8vQ, cleth, 5^. net. 



PRAED (Wrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post 8vo, iilus. boards, 2s. ea. 
The Bomance of a Station. 
The Soul ofjCountess Adrian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Outlavr and Iiawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Tre^asklas. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, aj. 6d. each. 
Nnlma. | Madame Izan. 
■ As a Iffatcta In the Night.' 
The Lost Earl of Blla n. 
Our Book of Memories. Letters 

from Justin McCarthy. 'With Ports. 

and Views. Demy 8vo, cl., 125. 6d. net. 

See also under Justin McCarthy. 



PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by. Fcap, 4to, cloth, 55. net each, 
Mary Qneen of Soots. 
Manin and the Defence of Venice. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Beiisarlus, General of the East. 

Small crowii 8vo, cloth, 31, 6d. net each. 
The Deluge, and other Poems. 
Songs of Changing Skies. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Books by. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s:6d, each. 
Easy Star Ijeasohs, With Star Maps, 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 lUusls. 
Familia r Science Stud ies. 

. Saturn and its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
WaJges and ISrants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 



PRICE (E. C). — Valeiitina. 

Crown 8vo. clotb, 35. 6d. 



PKYCt (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3^. bd. ; post 8vo. illust. boards, 2^. 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

Dr. John Brown. Square i6mo, with 
' Frontispiece, cloth, is. net. 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected LIBRARY EDITION, in Seventeen 

Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61 each. 
Peg 'KTofflngton ; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Hard Cash. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With a Preface by Sir Walter BESA>iT. 
' It is Never Too Iiate to I/Iend.' 
The Course of True Iiove Never 

Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
< heart and Doubleface. 
The Autobiography of a Thief: 

Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 

a Martyr; The 'Wandering Heir. 
Itove Me liittle, Love Me Liong. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Griffith Gaunt. { Aisroman-Hater. 
Foul Play. | A Simpleton. 

The Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 

and other Animals. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readian a; and Bible C haracters. 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 
Peg larofflngton. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
' It is Never Too I^ate to Mend.' 
The Course of True Iiove Never 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

ofallTrades; James Lambert. 
Iiove Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. ' 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Hard Cash. I Readiana, 
Foul Play.. I GrifSth Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Iffandering Heir. 
A 'V?oman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man, &c. 
The Jilt ; and other Stones. 

A Perilo us Secret. 

Large Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, 3,?. net each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations by M. B. HewerdixE. 
'It is Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 
Peg ISTofflngton; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put 'Yourself in His Place. 
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READE (.CHARLES)— <r.)«(z«i.'i-i 
Popular I-'ditioxs, inedinm 8vo, iyd. each. 
A Terrible Temptsitlon. 
The Double Marriage. 
liove Me JAttla, Love Me Sitong. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Woman-hater. 
Tlia Cour se of True IJ ove. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Type 
Kdjtion. tcap.Svo. cloth, is, net. 

A Perilous Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
IS. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With l6 Photogravure and 84 half-tone 
Illustrations by Matt B. Hewerdink. 
Small 4to, cloth, ds. net.— Also the 
St, Martin's Illustrated Editio-v. 
with 20 Illustratons in 4 Colours and 
10 in Black :inri White by BYAM Si:AW, 
K.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. td^ net : 
parchment, lO^. firf. net. 



REITLINOER (FREDERIC).— A 

Diplomat's Alemoir of 1870. Trans- 
lated from the French by HENRY REIT- 
LINOER. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. net. 



RICHARDSON (Frank), Novels by. 
The Man ivho Iioat his Past. Wi ih 

50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. : POPULAR 

Edition, picture cover, is. net. 
The Baysxrater Miracle. Crown 

Svo, cloth , is.bd. 

Crown Svo. cjoth, 05. each. 
The King's Counsel. 
There and Bacli:. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Sich Man's Daughter. Crown 

8VD, cloth, 3s. td. 
Weird Stories. Crown Svo. cloth. 

35, tii. ; p ost Svo. picture b oards, 2.s-. 

Pc?f 8vn, illustrated boards, 2.<:. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of W^ales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy W^ater. | Idle Tales. 
Her mother's Darling. 



R5VES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. i,s. 6d. each. 
Barbara Dering. 
Meriel: A Love >cnrv. 



ROMAUNT (THE) OF THE 

ROSE. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coloured Collotype by Keith Hender- 
son and Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, cloth, 21S, net. 



ROSENGARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Style.<. Trans- 
lated by W. Collett-Sandars. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. dd. 



ROWLANDS (EFFIE ADE- 

LAIDB), Novels by. Crown 8vo,' 
cloth, h^. each. 
The Price Paid. | Her Husband. 



ROWSELL (MARY C.).— Mon- 
sieur de Paris. Cr. Svo. cl.. ss. 6d. 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.).— Skippers 

and Shellbacks. Cr. Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. 



kUSKlN SERIES (The). Square 
if'jmo, cl., witit Frontispieces, Is. net ea. 

The King of the Golden River. 
By loHN RUSKIX. Illustrated by Doyle. 

SuaVin as a Religious Teacher. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

Bab End his Friends. By Dr. John 

BRilWN. 

Old ctiristmas. Washington Irving, 
:?airy 'f ales from Tuscany. By I. 

M. ANDE RTON. ,3 

The Pocket Buskin. i6ma, cloth gilt. 
2s. net, ; leather gilt, 3s. net. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2.^. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; DOst Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Bark. 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinio. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. 6d. each : post Svo, 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2^. 6d. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle W^atch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlovre. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a \tride Wide Sea 

Tlie Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? I The Uast Entry 

The Conv ict Ship. | He art of Oak. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. td. each. 

A Tale of Ttso Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

Overdue. I Wrong Side Out. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man ? 

My Shipmate Iiouise. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: Liist of the PrincipalWarriors who 
came from Normandy with WilUam the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, Ss- 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by 

Cr.Svo. cl. 3.?. td, ea. ; pict. cl, 25. each, 
A Counti*y Sioreetheart. 
Tbe Drift of Fate. 
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RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Blue. Crown. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of SchJuesselburg). By 1. 
P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by A. S. 
JCappoport, M.A. With i6 Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 



SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. clolh, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

& Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damercl. 

The master of St. Benedict's. 

In the Face of the ISforld. 

To His OMirn Master. 

The Trem lett Diamond s. 

Crown Svo. cloth, ^s. dd. each. 

The lYooing of May. 

Fortune's Gate. 

R. Tragic Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bom-er. 

A Proctor's "Bfooing. 

Bonnie Maggie ICauder. 

Sirs. Dunbar's Secret. 

Mary Uninrin. With m Illustrations. 

To His Own Master. Cr. Svo, cloth, 



SAiNT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 
l.vevantine Family. Cr. .Svo. cl.. ^.t. f^. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Gaslight and 

Daylight. Post Svo. jllustrattd boards, 2^. 



SANDEMAN (QEORGE) 

Agnes. Crown 8vn, cloth, 6.v. 



SELINCOURT (HUGH DE), 

Books by- 
Oxford from Within. With a Xoie 
and 20 lilustrations in colour rfnd Monij- 
clirome byYOSHIO MARKING. Demy&vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. net ; parchment. 155. net. 
A Daughter of the Morning. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6^. 



SERQEANTCADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 3,t. 6d. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endicott's Kxperiment. 
The Mtsalng Elizabeth. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

("The). Illuminated in Gold and CcWours 
by Alberto Sangoeski. Fcap. 4to. 
Jan. vellum. 6s. net ; parchment, full 
I'ilt, with silk ties, is. 6d. net. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The), 

In pocket size, cloth, jjilt top, zs. net nci 
Vol. : leather, pilt edfjes. 3s. net per Vol. 
By W.\LTER BESANT. 
liondon. | Westminster, 

Jerusalem. Bv Besant and Palmek. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
Sir Kichard Whittington. 
Gaspard da Collgnr/. 

Bv GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. 
The Decameron. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRAKV— continued. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated in Colours by E. F. Brickdale. 
Pippa Passes: and Men and Wo- 
men. 
Dramatis Personse ; and Dra- 
matic Romances and Iiyrlcs. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Woman in White. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Robinson Crusoe, With 37 Illus- 
trations bv G. Cruikshank. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Bighteenth Century Vignettes. 
la Three Series, each Illnstrated. 
By W.S. GILBERT. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Serie.'i with a Portrait 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Creentsrood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 
Condensed Novels. 
Mliss, Theliuck of Roaring Camp, 

and other Stories. With Portrait. 
Poetical 'Works. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. Thomso.v . 
Compiled bv A. H. HYATT. 
The Oharm of Iiondon: An Antholoi^v. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
The Charm of Paris. 

Bv RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near Ijondon. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 
The Essays of Ella. 

By LORD MACAULAY. 
History of England, in ■; Volumes. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
AccessionofQ. Victoria to igoi.in 4 Vols. 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works, In 2 vols. 
WorksofFancyand Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. l6mo. (For List, see p. 18.) 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

By OUIDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

By CHARLES READE. 
TheCloisterand the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations bv M. B. Hewerdine. 
'It Is Never Too Iiateto Mend.' 

By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose "Works. 2 vols., with 2 Ports. 
Poetical Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selijcted by FRANK SIDGWICK, 
and Illustrated in Colours bv BYAM SHAW. 
Ballads and Iiyrics of Love. 
Historical andliegendary Ballads. 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY— mitinatd. 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top.2i. net per Vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3j. net per Vol. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An Inland Voyage. 
Travels with a Donkey. 
Tbe Silverado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
. Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the South Seas. 
Bssays of Travel. 
IKTelb of Hermlston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Ijay Morals, etc. I Poems. 

Bv H. A. TAINE. 
History of English Iiiterature, in 
4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 
By MARK TWAIN.— Sketches. 
By WALTON and COTTON, 
The Complete Angler. 

By WALT WHITM'AM. 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. With Portrait. 



SANOORSKI (ALBERTO), 

Books Illuminated by. Fcap. 410, 
Jap. vflluni, 6s. net each ; parchment 
gilt, with silk ties, 85. 6d. net each. 

Prayers UTritten at Vailima by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Morte d' Arthur, bv Lord Tennyson. 



SCOTT (CYRIL).— The Celestial 

Aftermath. P.itt 4to, cloth, 5t. net. 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 50 
copies, signed by the Author, 2i,s. net. 



SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 

Peter Schlemihl. ByA.voN Chamisso. 
Illustrated by GORDON Browne. Demy 
8vo, cloth, -^s. 6d. net 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I, 
The Old-Spelllng SHAKESPBARE. 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in lieavy type. Edited 
by F. J. Fdrnivall, M.A., D.Litt., and F, 
W. Clarke, M.A. Demv 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be had 
at $s, net each. ' A list of volumes 
on application. 

PnRT n. 

The SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 
Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; those 
marked t may also be had iti velvet 
Persian at 45. net : and' those marked * 
on large paper, half parchment, 5s. net, 
per vol. Each volume with Frontispiece. 

*ti- Iiodge's 'Rosalynde': the 
original of Shakespeare's 'As 
You Iiike It." Edited by W. W. 
Greg, U.A. [Rmdv. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— era/. 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS— com/. 
Volumes published or hi preparation, 

"^2. Greene's ' Pandosto,' or ' Doras- 
tus and Fawnia ' : the original 
of Shakespeare's ' STinter's 
Tale.' Ed. by P. G. Thomas. [Ready. 

't3. Brooke's Poem of ' Romeus and 
Juliet ' : the original of Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo and Juliet.' 

Edited by P. A. DANIEL. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. J. MUNRp. IReady. 

4. 'The Troublesome Reign of 
King John': the Play re written 
by Shakespeare as 'King John.' 

Edited bv Dr. F. J. FURNIVAI.L and 
John Monro, M.A. [Ready. 

5, a. ' The History of Hamlet ' : 

With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the LEGEND OF 
HAMLET by Prof. I. GOLLANCZ. 

°t7. ' The Play of King Lelr and His 
Three Daughters ' : the old play 
on the subject of King Iiear, 

Edited by Sidney Lee, D.Litt. [Ready. 

°t8. 'The Taming of a Shrew': 

Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in 'The Taming of the Slirew.' Edited 
by Professor F. S. Boas, M.A. , [Ready. 
*-ig. The Sources and Analogues of 
' A MidsumznerNight's Dream.' 
Edited by Frank Sidgwick. [Ready. 

10. 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.' 

11. ' The Menschmi ' : the original 
of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors.' Latin text, with the Eliza- 
bethan Trnnslation. Edited by Wi. H. D. 
Rouse. Litt.D. [Ready. 

12. 'Promos and Cassandra': 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.' 

13. 'Apolonius and Silla': the 
source of 'Twelfth Night.' Edited by 
Morton Ldce. ' [Ready. 

14. ' The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betvrixt the tvro famous 

. Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,' and ' The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York': the 
originals of the second and third parts of 
' King Henry VI.' 

15. The Sources of 'The Tempest.' 

16. The Sources of ' Cymbeline.' 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of ' The Merchant of Venice.' 

Edited by Professor I. Gollancz, 

18. Romantic Tales : the sources of 
'The Two Gentlemen of Verona,' 'Merry 
Wives.' 'Much Ado about Nothing' 
' All's Well that Ends Well.' 

-ti9, 20. Shabespeai'e's Plutarch: the 
sources of ' Julius Casar, ' Antonv and 
Cleopatr;!,' ' Coriolanus.' and 'Timon.' 
Ed. C. F. TUCKER Brooke, M.A. [Ready, 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— emit. 

Part III. 

THB LfiMB SStAKESPBABE 

FOR TOUNC PEOPLE. 

With Illustrations arid Music. Based on 
Mary AND Charles Lamb'bTalesfrom 
SHAKESPEARIs and edited by Professor 
I. GOLLANCZ, who has inserted within 
the prose setting those scenes and 
passages from the Plays with which 
the young readershould early become ac- 
quainted. The Music arranged by T. 
Maskell Hardy. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 
15. 6d. net per vol. ; leather, 2^. 6d. net per 
vol. : School Edit, linen, Sd. net per vol. 
I. Tbe Tempest. 
II. As You I<lke It. 

III. A MldsumnieF Night's Dream. 

IV. The Merchant of Venice. 

V. The 'BTlnter'B Tale. 

VI. Twelfth Night. 
VII. Cymbeline. 

VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Macbeth. 
X. Much Ado About Nothing. 

XI. Iiife of Shakespeare for the 

Young. By Prof. I. Gollancz. 

XII, An Evening with Shake- 
speare: 10 Dramatic rable'du.\ for 
Young People, with Music by T, 
Maskell Hardy, and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net : leather, 3^. 6d, net : 
linen, I;. 6d. net. 



Part IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND, 

A series of volumes illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters of England in the 
time of Shakespeare. 

Robert Iianeham's Iietter,describing 
part ot the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575. With Introduction by Dr. FuRNl- 
vall, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, ss. net. 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare's Youth : reprints of 
Awdeley's ' Fraternitye of Vacabondes,' 
Barman's 'Caveat for CommonCursetors,' 
Parson Haben's or Hyberdyne's ' Sermon 
in Praise of, Thieves and Thiever>',' &c. 
'With many woodcuts. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by Edward Viles and Dr. 
FURNIVALL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Shakespeare's Holinshed : a reprint 
of all the passages in Holinshed's 
' Chrdnicle ' of which use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. Boswell 
Stone. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10^. 6d. net. 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book 
Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and. hisWorks before the close of the 17th 
century, collected bv Dr, Ikgleby, Miss 
L. TouLMiN Smith, 'Dr. Furnivall, and 

. ]. J. MUNRO, Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
2ls. net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— fo«/:. 
SHAKESPEARE'S HNOLAND-cmit. 
Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land. Part IV. Uniform with Parts 
I.-III. as issued by the New Shakspere 
Society, Edited by Dr. Furnivall. 
With additions by Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(250 copies onlv.) 17^. 6d. net. 
The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Edited with Notes bv William 
Stanley Bkaithwaite. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3^. 6d. net ; vellum gilt, ys:6d. net. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. 

Swinburne. Crown 8vu, cloth. Us. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By A, C. 

SWINBUR^E. Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 
Shakespeare's Sweetheart : a 

Romance. Bv Sarah h. bTERLixcj, 

With Coloured Illustrations by C. E. 

Peck, Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— ChUdren 

of 'To-morrovy. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3J. 6d. 



SHELLEY'S {PERCY BVSSHE) 

Complete Works in VERSE {2 Vols, ) and 

PROSE (2 Vols.), each with Frontispiece. 

Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. 

St. Martin's Library Edition. Pott 

8vo, cloth, 2s. net per vol. ; leather giilt, 

Ss. net per vol. 

»*« Also fin Edition In fi vols. cr. 8vn, clotb, 

33. 6d. per'vol., in ■which the Poetical Workr 

form 3 vnle. and the ■PaoSK Works s vols. 



SHERARD (R. H.).— Rogues. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, i,t. 6d. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 
BRINSLEY) Complete Works. 

Edited by F. Stainforth. With Pol- 
trait and Memoir, Cr. 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).— 

DAPHNE : a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.^. 6d. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr.Svo.cioth, 3s.6d. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr. 8vo, 



SIGNBOARDS: The History, of, 
from the Earliest Times ; including 
Famous Taverns and Remarl<able Charac- 
ters, By Tacoe Larwood and J. C. 
Hotten. with 95 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3j. 6d. net. 



SISTER DORA : a Biography. 

ByM. Lonsdale. DemySvn, /id.: cl. 6d. 



SIMS (OEORQE R.), Books by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each ; cloth 
limp, 2s. td. each. 
The Blng o' Bells. 
Tinkletop's Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 
My Tmo Wlyes. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. . 
The Ten GommandmentB, 
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SIMS taKORQE R.), Booki by—cout. 
Crown bvo, picture cover, is. e^ich ; cloLh. 
T ^. fid. each. 

The Dagonet RecUep and Reader. 

DaiJonet Ditties, i Life Vie Itive. 

Voung Mrs. Caudle. 

Xji Ting o f London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

boards, 25. each : cloth limp. 2s. 6d, each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

syiary Jane Married. 

Hoguea a nd Vagabond s. 

Crown Svo, cloth , 35. 6d. each. 

Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hugh Thomson. 

For lilfe— and After. 

Once upon a Cliristmias Time. 
With 8 Illustrations by Chas. Green, R.I. 

In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

'Wltliout i;iie IilmQllght. 

The Small-part Lady. 

Biographs of Babylon. 

The Myst ery of Mary A nne. 
Picture cloth, flat b.icii, 2s. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

In Lond on's Heart. 
Popular Eijitions, merlium 8vo, 6d. each. 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rogues a nd Vagabond s. 

H.OM7 the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, is. 

Dagonet Dramas. Crown 8vo. is. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. 

His Urife'B Revenge. Or. 8vo, cloth 
3s.6d, : CHEAP Edition, u.net. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. C!own8vo, 
cloth, js. net. 



SLADEN (DOUGLAS).— A Jap- 
anese Marriage. Medium Svo, 6d. 



SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 

torical and Anecdotal. Cr. Rvo. cl., 6v. 6/i. 



SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 
Maxwell ArmSield), Novels by. 
The June Prin cess. Cr. Svo, cl., 3.?. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 6.^. each. 
Service. With Frontispiece. 
Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights. WithS illustra- 
tions by Maxwell .-Xrhifield. 
Una and the Lions. 
See also The FloiHer Book, p. 11. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

8vo, Is. : cloth, IS. 6d. 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

Songs of Adieu. 4^0. Tap, vellum, 6.^. 



SPALDING (Kenneth J.). — A 

Pilgrim*^ Way^ Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net, 



SPANISH ISLAM: A History of 

the Moslems in Spain. By Keinhart 
Dozy. Translated, with Biographical 
Introduction and additional Notes, by 
F. G. Stokes. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Royal 8vcj, buckram, 21s. net. 



SPE?OHTCE. E.)— HieGaUeon 

of Torbay. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



bPtltiHl (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 25. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious IBTays. 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Sack to Life. | Quittance in Full. 
The Loudinrater Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romance. 
A Husba nd from the Sea. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 6d. each. 
aer Ladyship. I The Grey Monk: 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Secret of Wyvern Tourers. 
Doom of Siva. | As It was ISTritten 
The IBTeb of Fate. 
Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle, 
Stepping Blindfold; 
Wife or No Wlfe.Post kvo, cloth. 11. 6d. 



SPIELMANN (MRS. M. H.), 
Books by. 
MargeryRedf ord and her Friends. 

With Illu5trations,by Gordon Browse. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The "Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy. With 
37 Illustrations by Arthur RACKHAati 
Hugh Thomson and other artists. Lar.^e 
crown 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. net ; also the 
Fine Paper Edition, cloth lit, 51. net. 



SPRIGQE (S. SQUIRE).— An In- 

du strlous Chevalier. Cr. Svo, cl. 3.?. 6rf. 

* SPY ' (FORTY YEARS OF), by 

LESLIE WARD. With over 150 Illus- 
trations after Portraits and Caricatures 
' by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth. 16s. net. 



STAFFORD (JOHN).— Doris and 

I. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



STATHAM (H, HEATHCOTE). 

—What is Music? With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, net. 



STEDMAN (E, C.).— Victorian 

Poets. Crown Svo. cloth, 05. 



STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. .Svo, cl.. 3s. 6d. 



STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

PhiliD Winwood. Cr. Rvo, cL, 3s. M. 



STERLING IS.).— Shakespeare's 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured lUustra- 
tions by C. E. PECK. Sq. Svo, cloth, 6s, 



STERNBERQ (COUNT). — The 
Barbarians of Morocco. With 12 
lllusts. in Colour by Douglas Fox- Pitt, 
R.B.A. Large crown Svo. cloth, 65. net. 



STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE). 

—The Afghan Knife. Post Svo, cloth, 
3.T. 6d. ; illustrated boards. 2s. s 



STERNE (LAURENCE).— ? 

A Sentimental Journey. With 8g 
Illusirations by T. H. Robinson, and 
Portrait. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3,9. Od.; post 
Svo, cloth, 25. net; leather, $s. net. 
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STEVENSON (BURTON E.) 

Affairs of 5tate. Cr. 8vo, cl. js.td. 



STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Works by. 

Virglnlbua Paerlsque, and other 
Papers. Florence Press Edition. 
With 12 Illustrations in Coloured Collo- 
type by Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, hand-made paper, bds., £2 I2j. 6d. 
net ; vellum, £j 35. net. 

Stevenson's Poems: Underwoods, 
Ballads, Songs of Travel, A Child's 
Garden of Verses. Printed in the 
Florence Type. Small fcap. 4to, cloth, 
I3S. 6d. net ; velvet calf, 18 s. net. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. each. 

Travels vlth a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece by J. D. Strong. 

Nenr Arabian Nights. 

The merry Men. | Lay Morals, &c. 

Undersroods : Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Vlrginlbus Pnerisqne. I Ballads. 

Prince Otto. | Across the PlalBS. 

'Weir of Hermlston. 

In the South Seas. 

Kssays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Sissays in the Art of Writing. 

Records of a Family of Engineers 

The above books are also issued in a Fine 
Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, 21. net 
each ; leather, 35. net. with the exception 
of 'Underwoods' and' Ballads.' which 
are printed in I vol. together with 'Songs 
of Travel,' under the title of ' Poems.' 
'Records of a Family of Engineers' is 
also publ ished at 6s. onl y. 

Songs of Travel. Cr. Svo, bockram. 5;. 

A Iiowden Sabbath Mom. With 
Coloured Front, and numerous Illus. by 
A. S. Bo yd. Crown Svo. b uckram, 65. 

Large crown Svo, cloth, 55. net each 
pnrchment, 'js. 6d. net each ; or. Large 
Paper Editions, vel., I2j. 6d. net each 

An Inland Voyage. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour, 12 in Black and Whi te. 
and other Decorations, by Noel Rooke. 

Travels nrlth a Donkey In the 
Gevennes. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour, 12 in Black and White, and 
* other De corations, by NOE L RoOKE. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by MlLLI- 
cent Sowerby. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
Ss. net ; Labgb Paper Ed., parchment, 
Is. 6d. net ; velvet calf, rot . 6d. net. 

Long fcap. Svo, quarter-cloth, 15, net each. 

Father Damlen. 

Talk and Talkers. 

A Christmas Sermon. Post Svo, bds,. 
Is. net ; leather, 2s. net. Also a MINIA- 
TURE Edition in velvet calf, w. 6d. net. 



STEVENSON (R. V,.)— continued. 
Prayers Written at ValUma. 

Post Svo, bds., Is. net ; leather, 2^. net. 
Also a Miniature Edition in velvet calf 
yapp, IS. bd. net ; and the EDITION DE 
Luxe, Ilium, by A. Sangorski in gold 
and colours, fcap. 4to. Tap, vel., gilt top, 
6j..net. : parch, gilt, with ties, 8j, 6f2. net. 

New Arabian Nights. Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, must, boards, ^s. ; 
Popular Edition, medium Svo. bd. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah's 
Diamond. CFrom New Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J, 
Henne ssy. Crown Svo. cloth, is. td. 
l6mo, decorated cloth, \s. net each. 

The Sire de Maletroit's Door. 

A Lodging for the Might. 

The Pavilion On the Iilnks. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 35. td. net. 

The Stevenson Reader. Post Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. : buckram, gilt top, 3^. 6d.; 
School Edition, cloth, is, 6d. 

The Pocket R.Ii.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. i 6mo.cl.. 2^. net ; le ather, ss. net. 

R.Ii.Stevcnson: A Study. ByH.B.BAiL- 
DON.Vv^itha Portraits. Cr.8vo,buckram,6.r. 

Recollections of B. Ii. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By Arthur John- 
STOXK. Cr, Svo. buckram, 6s. net. 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 fllusts. Cr. Svo, cl.,3^.6,i. : pic, cl., 2t. 



STOKES (FRANCIS GRIFFIN) 

Translated and Edited by : 
Spistolsa Obacurovuni Vlrorum 

(1515-1517). The Latin text of the 
Editiones Principes, with English Ren- 
dering, Introduction, Notes, and two 
Plates. Royal Svo, buckram, 25^, net, 
Spanish Islam : a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By Reinhart 
Dozy. With Introduction and additional 
Notes by the Translator. Frontispiece 
and Map. RoyalSvo, buckram, 21s. net. 



STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novel.9 by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j, each. 
They also Serve. 
The Noise of Life. 
The Shoe of a Horse. 



STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Man Apart, 
The Iilttle God's Drum. 



STRUTT (JOSEPH).— The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With 140 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d, 



STUART (H. LONQAN), Novels 

by. Crown fivo, cloth, 6^, each. 
Tgeeping Cross. | Fenella. 



SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 

Told by the Taffrall. Cr. Svo, 35, 6d. 
Tale of the Serpent. Or. Svo, cl., 2s. 
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SUTRQ (;4LFRED). — The 

Fooliah Virglnsi Fcp. 8vo, is.;^cl,iiis.6d. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prosp, and Verse. Cr. avo.,cl., 35. 6d. 
Jonathan Smfft : A Stiidv.', By J 
Churton £olXins. Cr. Svo, cu ji. 6d. 



SWINBURNE'S {ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Works. 
Mr. Swinburne's Collected Poems. 

In 6 Vols., crown 8tro. 365. net the set. 
Mr. Swinburne s Collected Tra- 

gedl@^- in 5V0IS., cr.Svo, 305. net the set. 
Songs bafor« Sunrise. Florence 

Press EbiTiON. Crown 4to. h&nd-made 
■ * 'papers boards. i6s. net ; vellum, 36^. net. 
Selections troai Mr, Sivinbume's 

Works, To which is appended a 

Sketch of the Poet's Lite by Himself, and 

a Preface. With Portrait and View. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6^. 

The Queen-Mother; and Bosa- 

mond. Crown Svo. 7s. 6.i. net. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo,e;. 
Chastelard: A.Tragedy. Crown Svo. 7^, 
Poems and Ballads, First Series 

Crown Svo. gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown 8v.o. gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series 

Crown Svo, 7s. 
BonKs before Sunrise. Cr. Svo, los. 6d. 
Both'Sirell: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, I2.<r.6rf. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown Rvo.ej. 
George Chapman (in Vol. 11. of G. 

CHAPMAN'S Works.) Crown Svo; 35. 6d. 
Kssays and Studies. CrownSvo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tra.cedy. Cvown8vo,6s. 
A Not» on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 6.T, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. Svo, Ss. 
SOh^s of the Springtides. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown Svo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart': A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8,t. 
Tristram of Lyoi)iesse. Crown Svo.qs. 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. Svo, 6.1. 
A Midsumnxer Holiday. Cr. Svo, 7s. 
MarlhoFaliero : A I'l needy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Svo, 12.S. 
Iiocrine : A Tragedv. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. Svo. 7s. 
The Sisters: ATrasedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &C. Crown 8yo, 7s. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Hvn, gs; 
The Tale^of Balen. Crown Svo. 7 r. 
Rosamulid. ueen of the Lom- 
bards: ATrafferiv.' .CrownBvo, 6j. 
A Channel Passage. Crown. Svo, 7j. 
iiove's Cross -Currents: A Year's 

Letters. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
'WUIlam Blake. Oi own Svo, 6s. net. 
The Duke of Gandia. Crown Svo, ^is. 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo. 6s. net. 
Charles D ickeyis. Cr. f^ vo, 3s. 6d: net. 

The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. See p. 

i7 for Mrs. DiSNEV-LEirii's Children 
Of the Chapel. CV. Svo, 6s. net. 



SWINNERTON JIFRANK), 

Novels by. _ Crgv«i_8vo.'^-c!oth; 6s. eacli. 
The Mer.ry Heart. r 

The 'Yoiing Idea. | The Casement. 



SYRETT (NETTA), Novels by. 

Crown Svoi cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Anne Page, 
A Castle of Dreams. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Olivia li. Caraw. 
Drender's Daughter. 
The Endless Journey, &c. 
Three Women. 
Barbara of the Thorn. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. 

AnnePag^. | Olivia It. Carew. 

Three ISTomeh. 



TAINE'S History of English 

Literature. Trans. byHEXRY V.4N Laux. 
Four Vols., with 32 ^Portraits, pott Svo. 
cloth, 2s. net each : leather git.. 3 f. net ea. 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 
Dramas ; Jeanne Darc. 'Twixt Axe 
AND Crown. The Fool's Revenge. 
Arkwright's Wife. Anne Boleyn. 
Plot and Passion. Cr. Svo, is. each. 



TENNYSON (CHARLES)l— 

Cambridge from Within. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour and S in Sepia by 
Ha RRYMorleV. Dy. Svo, c'l.,7s.6f/. net. 

THACkERAY(W. M.).— I he Rose 

and The Ring. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 44 Illustrations bv Gordon 
Browne. Deroy Svo, clqth, 3's. 6d. net. 
The Pocket Thackeray, Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top. 2.^. net ; leather,; gilt top. 3s. net. 



THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 

Siren*s Web. Crown •8Vo., clot h, 35. 6d. 

THOMPSON (PRANCIS), the 

tlouad of HeaVehj Ten I)rawin);is 
Illustratinji, by Fkideswith Huddart. 
Royal 4tp, boards, 7s, 6d.^ net. Also 50 
copies on p:irchmeut, signed by the 
Artist. lis. 6d. net. - ■''•■'■ 



TMOREAU : His Uf0 and Aims. 

By ,Ht A. Page. -Post 8vo.Jbu ckr. 55. tcJ. 

THORNBURY (WALTER).— 

Tales fo^ :t}i^ Marines. Post Svo, 

lllustrftted beards." 2.'!." 



V- 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works 

Cro-wn 8vi>. cloth, 3.1;. 6rf. each. 

Clubs and Club Life in Xiondon. 
, With 4vnhistration{;. j 

Eizglisb Bccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities. With 4-^ lUiistratioijs. 



TOLSTOY : What he Taught. 

Edited by Bolton H.-\ll. Cro'wh Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.) 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

each : post Svo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
Iiike Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress, | Anne Fnriiesi, 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cJoth, 3J. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

The IITay IVe lilve Now. 

Frau Frolunanil. I Marlon Fay. 

Tbe Iiand-Iieaguera. 

Mr. Scar borough's Fam ily. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Kept in the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Gold en Lion of G ranpere. 

John Caldlgate, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illus. bds.. 2^. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
Mark Tmrain'sliibraryof Humour 

With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblk. 
Roughing It : and The Innocents 

at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 

F. A. Fraser. 
The American Claimant. With 81 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
Pudd'nhead ISrilson. With Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by Louis Loeb. 
" The Adventures of Tom Saiiiryer. 

With III Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Tom Sanryer, Detective, With Port. 
° A Tramp Abroad. With 314 lUtists. 
"The Innocents Abroad; and The 

Ne^w Pilgrim's Progress. With 

234 lUusts. (The 2s. edition is aisol.n »wn 

as Mark Twai.v's Pleasure Trip. ) 
•The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 

.and 0. D. Warner. With 212 Illusts. 
" The Prince and the Pauper. 

With 390 lUuPt-ations. 
" liife on the Mississippi. 300 Tllusts. 
'The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Km\r.i.h. 
<A Vankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. 220 Illusts. bv Dan Bt-'ard. 
■ The Stolen ^hite Elephant. 
•The £1.000.000 Bank-Note. 
A Double - barrelled Detective 

Story. With 7 Illustration^. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 

Arc. With 12 Illusts; by K. V. Du Mond. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley> 

burg. With Kr-'ntispi'-ce. 
The Choice Works of Mark Tsvaln. 

With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
•^* The Books marked * may be had in post 
8vo, cloth, wi thout Illustration s, at 2s. each. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper, 
Huckleb erry Finn. 
Mark T«rain's Sketches. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, gilttop, 2^. net ; leather, gilt edges, 

35. net : post Svo, cloth. 25, > 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

illustrated by WORTH BKEHM. Royal 

Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 



TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).- 

Mistress Judith. Post Svo, boards, 2s. 



TYTLER (SARAW, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards, '2s, e^ch. 
Burled Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
IBThat Sh e Came Thro ugh. 

Post Svb, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family.' 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty a nd the Beast. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
The Macdonald Lass. 
The Wltch-lSrife. 
Rachel Langton. I Sapphira. 
Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses. 
A Honeymoon's Bclipae. 
A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of iiaark. 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guard ian Angel. 
Cltoyenne Jacqueline. Crown Svo, 

nicfnre cloth, flat back. 2s. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

Tbe Queen against Oiven. Crown 

Svo, cloth, ss. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s. ; post Svo, picture boards, 25. - 
Tbe Phantom Torpedo-jBoats. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Court Tragedy. Witli 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown Svo, cloth, -3,3. 6d. 



VAN VORST (MARIE).— Fairfax 

and his Pride. Crown Svo. cloth'. '6^. 

VXSHTI and ESTHER7^~B^ 

• Belle ' of The World.- Cr. Svo. cl., ^s. 6d. 



VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Tancked Bobenius. ^yith 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy Svo. cloth, ls.6d. net. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.) 

Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3j.6fi. each. 
The Scorpion. 
The Lov er's Progress. ■ 

Crowt] yv'i. cloth,- bj, each. 

A Path of Thorns. 

The Wild Marquis: Life ^nd Adven- 
tures of Arinand Guerry de Maubreuil- 
Demv Svo, cloth, ys. Od. net each. 

The Favourites of Louis XIV. 
With 4 Portraits. 

My Days of Jidventure : the Fall 
of France, 1870-71. With a Erontis- 
piece, ■ - 

The Court'of the TuUerles, 1852. 
1870. With a Frontispiece. Demy 
Svo, cioth, 5.r. ni?t. 

My Adventures in theCommune. 
iriiistiat' rl. Demy Svo, ci., 125 bd. net. 



WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Angler. Pott Svo, cloth, 
jjilt, 2i. net ; leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, tlie Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3i, (yd. : p icture cloth, flat b ack, 25. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. Gtf. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 lUusts. 
Tom Daivson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 
A Fight to a Finishi 
The Old House at the Corner. 
Lova and I^ordship. 
Iirhat Ought She to Do? 
My Iiady o f Whims. 
Tom Daifirson, Popular Editioji. 
Medium Svo, 6d. 



WARMAN (CY) The Express 

Messeng-er. Crown Svo, cloth, jj,-. td. 

WARRANT to Execute Charles 1. 

With the 59 Signatures and Seals. 2s, 
ISf arrant to Bxecnte Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including Queen Elizabeth's 
Si.Cnalure and the Great S^al. zj. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daffodils. Crown 8uo. cloth, i.?. 6rf. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 

White Man. Crown Svo. clotll, 3.?. 6d. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by, 
Trust-Money. Crown Svo , cloth, 3s. td. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
With the Bed Eagle Popular 

Edition, medium Svo. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. Chf. each. 
R 'Srama.n Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Tivo Millions. 
Tiso Pinches of Snulf. 
With the Red Sagle. 
A Red Bridal. | Nigel Fortescue. 
Ben Clough, | Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
Her liadyship'e Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. I Red Ryvington, 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
As Iiuck vrould have it. 
As a Man So«rs. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Business. 

WE ST BURY (ATHA). — The 

Shadowof Hilton Fernbrook. Crown 

Svo. cloth. 35. f>d. 



WHISHAW (FRED.), NoVels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. td. each. 
A Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 
Matty Ways of Iiove. With 8 lllusts. 
Near the Tsar, neap Death. 



WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
by W. M. ROSSETTI. With Portrail 
Crown Svo. buckram, ds, : pott Svo, cloth, 
2i. net ; leather, 3^, net. 



WiLDE (LADY).— The Ancient 
Legends, Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown Svo, cloth. 35. dd. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
Svo. cloth, bs, ^^ 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).— A 

Child Widow. Post Svo. illust. bds.. 2s. 



WILLS (C.J.).— An Easy-going 

Fellow. Crown Svo. cioth 3.-, r-,.'. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Zjelsura-Time studies. Wiih illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 

Common AccldGnts, and foo^i? to 
Treat Them. Cr. Svo, clotli, is. net : 

paper cover, 6d. net. _^^__^ 

WrNtERP0HN5TRANGE), by. 

Regimental I^egends. Post 8vo, 
Illustrated boaids, 7.s. ; clotti. 2s. 6d. 

Gavalzry Life ; and Regimental 
Legends. Ciown Svo, cloili, ^s. ijd. ; 
picture cloth, Hat back. zs. 



WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

by. Post Svo, illustrated boards 2s. each. 
Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The ]Snglishman of the Hue Cain. 



WORDSWORTMSHIRE: An In- 

troductioo to the Poet's Country. 

By EricRoekrtson.M.A. With 47 Illus- 
trations by Arthur Tucker, R.B.A.. Por- 
trait and Map. Dy. Svo. cloth. 7^. td. net. 



WRAQG e (CLEMENT L.).— 
The Romance of the South Seas. 

With 84 lllusts. Cr. Svo, cL, js. td. net 



ZANQWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown Svo, 
cloth, ss- td. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 



ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 
Uniform Edition. Mostly Translated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNEfT 
A. ViZETELLV. Cr. Svo. cloth. 3i. 6d. each. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of Iilfe. 

Germinal, | Ttaerfese Raquin. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Fortune of the Bougons. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 



His ESxcellency. 

The Downfall. 

Ijourdes. 

Rome 

Paris. 



The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitfulness. 
TBTork. 
Truth. 



The Downfall. War Edition. Cr. Svo, 

cloth, 2^. net. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Abb6 Mouret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
liourdes I Rome. I The Donmfall. 
Paris. I Money. The Dram- 
The Joy of Iiife. I shop. 
Germinal, j Therese Raquin. 
"•r. Pascal. 



Unwik Brothers, Ltd., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludg;i e Hill, London, B.C. 
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